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Cuarter XI. 
EDWARD AND MARGARETTA, 


vious to the in- 
terview recorded 
bij between Jones 
# and Philip, Ed- 
ward Blake, ac- 
cording to agree- 
‘{ ment, wandered 
F into the garden 
uM of the Eagle’s 
Nest to spend a 
whan Z quiet hour with 
menwy, Alice and Margaretta. The 
nh young sailor was actuated 
‘wary / by various and strange emo- 
ay tions; he knew not why, but 
¢ his mind foreboded ill. In 
reality he was in that state of uncer- 
tainty and doubt, which, of all sensations, 
is most disagreeable. He had hitherto 
never loved; he had heard and read of this 
passion, of which it has been truly said, 
that “it breathed the breath of life into 
poetry, and elicited music and voice from 
the coldest human clay,” but he had never 
experienced either its joys or its sorrows. 
Young, sensitive, full of the quick pas- 
sion and tenderness that seem inseparable 
from the educated and high-minded sailor, 
Blake was now placed in a strange posi- 
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tion. Beside him were two women, both 
attractive, both lovely, both possessed of 
every charm which could soul-entrance 
him, and yet he hesitated. On one side, the 
gentle charms of the fair Alice subdued 
his heart, and filled him with ‘quiet and 
radiant hope; on the other, the fiery 
beauty, the energy, and commanding mien 
of the Mexican involuntarily filled his 
thoughts, and he entered the garden pre- 
pared to drink deep the intoxicating 
draught, but as yet ignorant which would 
gain the day. 

He found Margaretta alone. 

Now, had the blind god have selected 
any means of entrapping the susceptible 
hero of this narrative, he could not have 
chosen a time or plece more favourable to 
the triumph of her who first presented 
herself to Edward’s notice. It was true, 
he was already much disposed in Alice’s 
favour, but her’s was one of those natures 
which grow upon our affections by de- 
grees, but which, once rooted, are not to 
be cast aside, while the Mexican was of a 
beauty and character likely to strike the 
eye, to induce an immediate surrender, as 
likely however to be followed by # speedy 
rebellion. 

The moon was faintly glimmering in the 
sky, a gentle sweetness filled the cold 
night air, refreshing both to mind and 
body, as Edward approached the seat on 
which Margaretta, in a pensive mood, sat 
smiling as the young man came near. 
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“ Good evening, cavalier,” said she, gaily. 

“Good evening, signora,” replied Ed- 
ward; “ but where is eur hostess?” 

* Alice is with Don Juan,” she said; “he 
has been unwell, and she has taken him 
some refreshment. I sat with him awhile, 
but the room was close, and I came out 
here.” 

And then, as if anxious to change the 
subject, 

“Have you such evenings in your 
country ?” 

“Rarely,” he said, “but as I am not of 
those who find only faultiness in their own 
land, I will say, that I have seen as beauti- 
ful a night there as in any other part of the 
world.” 

“TI should like to see your country, 
signor,” she continued, gravely; “I have 
heard much of its power, and would fain 
know the truth.” 

Blake’s heart beat quickly. 

“Tt is a great country,” he replied, “and 
though less grand than some of its com- 
peers, can yet show front with the most 
picturesque.” 

“ There is enough of native beauty here,” 
said the Mexican; “it is not that I seek. 
I would find a land where my soul was 
free, where a woman is not a slave, to be 
given away at will; where parents, proud 
relatives, have not the power to make a 
heart miserable for life.” 

“Can they do it anywhere?” said Ed- 
ward, surprised. 

“Can they?” replied the Mexican, with 
an hysteric laugh. ‘They can, and do it 
in my wretched country. There a woman, 
ere she be married, is a mere puppet without 
will, a thing to be tossed about with so 
many wretched dollars, as a make-weight; 
a peg to hang a scheme upon. Two 
families are united in the bonds of friend- 
ship or interest, and this friendship or 
interest she is made the mere instrument 
for consolidating. If her partner be hate- 
ful, aged, a fool, it is no matter—she has 
no voice, no will. Tell me, signor, of a 
country where such things are not, and 
there is my home.” 

This was said with terrible vehemence, 
and Edward Blake let into his heart a 
powerful ingredient of love—pity. 

“Signora, you speak warmly,” he said, 
in tender tones. 

“Because I feel,” she exclaimed. “I 
am a Mexican, but I am a woman, and I 
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know the day might have come when I 
might have loved, when I might have felt 
the affection which should bind me un- 
dyingly to a fellow creature, and I know 
too that by the fearful power of custom, 
because I own a fortune, that Iam doomed, 
and it cannot be.” 

Edward Blake scarcely knew what to 
reply—his mind was so filled with varied 
and tumultuous thoughts. Could it be 
that, affianced to some hated one whom 
policy and family arrangements bound 
her to, she now, on seeing him, had allow- 
ed tender thoughts to arise, and in the 
dawn of her love for him, cursed the cruel 
fate which had promised her to another. 
Blake, young, inexperienced in the world’s 
ways, knew not woman’s heart, and that 
though she might love him, yet too, all 
this while, be but conjuring up imaginary 
ills to excite his pity, and thus command 
his tender interest. 

“Doomed!” he exclaimed, with an effort 
at gaiety, “you, so young, so beautiful, 
talk of being doomed——”__. 

“So young, so beautiful, you say,” she 
replied, with a transient gleam of satisfac- 
tion, which she effectually prevented him 
from seeing, “here lies the evil. Were I 
not young, this ill might soon pass; were 
I ugly, I might less repine.” 

“ Madam,” said Edward, gravely, “I do 
not pretend to know your secret history, 
but I surely cannot tell why one, with 
native charms like yours, with many and 
happy years before you, with wealth and 
fortune, should repine. Were I, a poor 
devil, to do so, I should scarcely think it 
out of place.” 

“ And are you poor?” inquired Marga- 
retta, fixing her large eyes pityingly upon 
him. 

Poor Edward, his heart was escaping 
him every minute. 

“JT am poor, madam, very poor; but I 
have my sword and my honour, and I fear 
nothing.” 

“ No! you may look around and choose 
where you will, You are poor; well, 
success waits for the brave, and then a 
rich and lovely wife may repair what for- 
tune had before churlishly denied.” 

“A rich wife, if I could love her,” said 
the young man, his face crimson with 
emotion, “ would be a good gift of fortune, 
but if, when I choose, I love truly, I shall 
not ask her wealth.” 
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“ You would love her for herself alone?” 
said Margaretta. 

“I would.” 

“Happy woman!” muttered the Mexi- 
can, in faint tones, which, if not meant for 
his ear, reached it, and made his heart 
leap. * 

“Why happy woman?” he timidly in- 
quired, fixing his eyes anxiously on the 
young woman’s face, beside whom he was 
now seated. 

“Did you hear me?” said the other, 
with a sigh; “because a woman who is 
loved for herself, whose fortune never 
tempted, whose lover cares but for her, is 
happier than a queen.” 

“Doubtless you may be as happy,” re- 
marked the young sailor. 

“ Never!” 

“ Why?” 

“Tt is impossible.” 

“Lady, you speak in enigmas.” 

“I speak the truth. But this is idle 
talk; I know not why I have indulged in 
it.” 

“Tt may not be so idle,” replied Ed- 
ward, with a swelling heart. 

“ How so?” 

“Forgive me, lady,” he said; “I am as 
yet a stranger to you; we have been cast 
together by accident; we may in time 
know one another better-——” 

“What mean you, signor?” exclaimed 
the young Mexican, starting back in af- 
fright. 

“T mean,” said Edward, trembling with 
anxiety, “that I know not what to say—I 
would fain hope ——” 

“ Hope what?” 

-“ Madam,” he exclaimed, “I will not 
say I love you, because I know you not 
enough; but this I cannot refrain from ut- 
tering, that I know I shall.” 

“ Sooner love hell itself,” cried the girl, 
starting from her seat, pale with anguish, 
for heaven knows whether she responded 
to his feelings or not; “sooner go and cast 
yourself headlong from the top of yonder 
block—sooner do any mad and terrible 
thing, than let your heart say you love me.” 

“ Why, lady?” 

“Signor, I felt wretched to-night, and I 
spoke freely, more freely than I should to 
you, a stranger; had I ‘known that there 
was the bare chance of such an ending to 
our speech, I had not said one word. 
Young man, this is the last time we speak 
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together. It might rob you, it would rob 
me, ever of peace.” 

“Gracious heavens, lady! why this ter- 
ror?” 

“You speak, signor, to the wife of Don 
Juan de Chagres. Yes! It was my own 
wretched fate, being bound by force, to 
suit the will of a rich family, to wed a 
man near fifty years older than myself, 
that I foolishly complained of to you.” 

Edward Blake, pale, trembling, horror- 
struck, leaned against the wall for support. 

“The wife——” 

“Yes,” said Margaretta, with assumed 
gaiety, “you see before you the wife of 
the man you took so gallantly to be my 
father. This should I have said before, 
but I own am ever ashamed to say. So 
come, signor, your pretended passion, for 
surely it must be pretended, will have no 
excuse now. Had I been a maid, you 
might have feigned a sudden fit of love, 
and have kept up the joke; but as it is, 
excuse me if I remind yon that, in our 
country, such jokes sometimes end serious- 
ly. Jealousy is the passion of old men.” 

It was difficult to tell if Margaretta felt 
or not as she spoke. But Blake was yet 
unable even to hear what she said. 

“ The wife of Don Juan de Chagres!” 
he muttered half incoherently. 

“Good God!” mused the Mexican; 
“and does he love me then? Is it come 
to this so soon? Oh, wretched fate is 
mine. But though his forced bride, though 
dragged by violence to the altar, though I 
spat upon the ring, and called God to wit- 
ness I was not his wife, yet in the world’s 
eves Iam Donna Juanna de Chagres.” 

This was said with a proud and swelling 
mien, as if she remembered herself. 

“Madam, I thank you for reminding 
me,” said the young man. “TI had hoped 
different, when I thought you free. But,” 
he added solemnly, taking her hand in his, 
“fear me not, madam. I now am armed 
against myself. So quickly born, this love 
will as quickly die. With me, I feel there 
must be hope for love to feed upon. There 
is none here, and I shall think of this even- 
ing as a dream.” 

In truth, so simple, and yet so right- 
minded, was the character of the young 
sailor, that with him the discovery he had 
made, as a matter of course, at once erased 
even the shadow of love from his heart, 
though it left that heart sorely vacant. 
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He had lived ages in an hour. In that 
time, his sudden passion had grown to a 
climax; in that time, it had perished. 
There was a void, however, made, which 
caused him to feel far less at ease than he 
had done before. 

“Believe me,” said the Mexican, with 
equal gravity, though not without some 
slight evidence of pique in her manner, 
“had I known your susceptibility, I should 
not have hesitated a moment about de- 
claring myself a wife this morning, I re- 
joice, however, to see that your good sense 
can so speedily efface the first impression.” 

“Had you been free, madam,” replied 
Edward, with a sigh, “ my first impression 
would never have been effaced. Each day 
my love would have increased, each hour 
it would have grown stronger; but here 
comes Alice.” 

“Welcome, our hostess,” said Marga- 
retta, half gloomily. 

“Tam sorry not to have met you here 
before,” replied Alice, addressing Edward; 
“but as madam wished me to remain 
awhile with her husband, while he dozed 
to sleep, I thought it a duty to comply.” 

Margaretta bit her lip. Why, it was 
difficult to tell. 

“ At length, however, you are come,” 
said Edward, endeavouring to rouse him- 
self; “and as ‘tis said better late than 
never, I think I have a promise to per- 
form.” 

“T think you have,” replied Alice; “ but 
as it is growing late, and Norah yonder 
points to tea—which remnant of civilisa- 
tion I indulge in—let us into the house, 
and then I will hear you with pleasure.” 

Edward Blake willingly acquiesced, 
though when, as coming into the light, he 
saw how Alice gazed curiously at his pal- 
lid countenance (nor was Margaretta un- 
disturbed), he regretted the change. Miss 
Stevens walked silently to her chair, and 
the young sailor saw that she was musing 
on what might have caused his being thus 
moved. Determined that she should have 
no cause for suspecting his untoward feel- 
ings, he at once roused himself, and began 
the narrative of his shipwreck, which he 
had promised to detail. 

There is always eloquence in truth; and 
when, therefore, a man tells of things 
which have happened unto himself, he pos- 
sesses a power of description, an animation, 
of which he is before scarcely cognisant. 
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Thus was it with Edward; for rising with 
the occasion, his language became rich 
and glowing, his eyes beamed with light, 
his colour came and went, his nostrils di- 
lated, and forgetting all but the event he 
was narrating, he swept on in a perfect 
hurricane of scenic power. His listeners 
heard him with wrapt attention, and as he 
ceased, from actual want of breath, sat 
silent and anxious for the termination. So 
minute, however, was the young man in 
his details, that it was midnight ere the 
party broke up. 


Carter XII. 
THE ESCAPE. 


The moon shone silent on the misty 
night, the white vapours that rose from 
forest and prairie hanging heavily in 
“ ghost-like billows ” o’er the scene. 


“ The fireflies o’er the meadow 

In pulses come and go, 

The elm tree’s heavy shadow 
Weighs on the grass below, 

And faintly from the distance 
The dreaming cock doth crow. 

All things look strange and mystic, 
The very bushes swell, 

And take wild shapes and motions 
As if beneath a spell. 

The snow of deepest silence 
O’er everything doth fall, 

So beautiful and quiet, 


And yet so like a pall.” ‘ 


A faint breeze moving as yet in dim 
whispers, to which the pines and elms made 
tremulous reply, was rising, and before it 
the enchanted ocean of ghostly vapour 
began to move, like wreaths of smoke 
from the battle-field after the fight is done. 
Masses of fog, 

“ Fitful like a wind-waved flame,” 


broke around, unveiling the forest and 
prairie; then the sea-like swell of the blast 
came louder and louder, the nebulous ap- 
pearance of all nature gradually faded, the 
fog soared upward on the wind. wings, and 
sought its accustomed place. 

It was dawn of day. 

“Tis morning ; and the sun, with ruddy orb 
Ascending, fires the horizon ; while the clouds 
That crowd away before the driving wind, 

More ardent as the disc emerges more, 
Resemble most some city in a blaze 
Seen through the leafless wood.” 

Chinchea, the Long Arm, and the Rose 

of Day, were already on foot, as the most 
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difficult part of their enterprise had yet to 
be accomplished, that of passing the chain 
of banditti which surrounded the summit 
of the Live Oak Crest. 

Fair and sunny was the morn, as 
Chinchea and his party prepared to brave 
the perils which surrounded them,jon their 
departure towards Camp Comanche, whi- 
ther it was now doubly necessary‘he should 
arrive, both to bring the promised succour, 
and to place the Rose of Day in the safe 
keeping of her parents until he was pre- 
pared to unite her fortunes to his for ever, 
The utmost caution was used to deceive 
the no doubt watchful sentinels, who awake 
and alert, now that they knew an enemy 
had been among them, would be baffled 
only by great ingenuity and care. Their 
purpose was aided by a breeze which had 
sprung up, for as 

“ The tallest pines feel most the power 
Of wintry blasts ;” 
so, on that lofty summit, a wind which on 
the plain would scarcely have been percep- 
tible, blew keen and raw, making rude mu- 
sic in the trees, 

Chinchea, his rifle thrown into the hollow 
of his arm, and the lock, which all night 
had been carefully wrapped from the in- 
fluence of the envious dew, now uncovered 
and prepared for action, led the way, erect, 
proud, in all the prelude of savage dignity. 
Long Arm, humbled by his own act, that 
of the forced abduction of the bride of 
another, walked behind, while the lovely 
Indian girl, all roses like the dawn, which 
she greeted merrily—more merrily than 
for many past days—came meekly in the 
rear. 

They proceeded but a few steps skirting 
the edge of the pine grove which had shel- 
tered them from the night, and reached a 
platform of rock removed only from that 
occupied by Blackhawk, by about fifty feet 
of bush. Here the party halted. 

At any other time even the Indian might 
have been disposed to revel in the beauty 
of nature, but now all his energies were 
devoted to the task of extricating himself 
from the difficult position in which he'was 
placed. Clutching his rifle, and treading 
with almost noiseless footsteps, he skirted 
the thicket which had served to shelter 
him and his friends for the night, and 
brought himself thus facing the Eagle’s 
Nest. He listened now with eager atten- 
tion for any note of preparation on the 
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part of the besiegers, within a few yards 
of whose position on the summit of the 
Eagle’s Nest he was ‘now about to climb, 
that being the only route by which he 
could hope to gain the plain. 

“The pale faces sleep,” said the Long 
Arm, with an uneasy contraction of the 
face, as if the memory of the past night 
were unpleasant to him; “the fire water 
has filled their head with dreams.” 

“Good,” muttered Chinchea; “ but they 
are snakes; they hide themselves in the 
grass, and may bite and not be seen.” 

ro Ugh 1” 

“Let the Long Arm go,” said the chief, 
pointing to the path which led upward to 
the camp of the banditti, “and see what 
the white men do above. He will be safe; 
the chief of the pale faces sleeps yet in the 
cavern mouth.” 

“ Ugh!” replied the other, and loosening 
his tomahawk he obeyed. 

With this monosyllable, the Long Arm, 
concealing under a careless mien his anxi- 
ous feelings, moved slowly up tke rugged 
path which led to the summit of the Live 
Oak Crest, in an opposite direction to that 
by which Blackhawk had descended to his 
woodland supper. 

“The Rose will wait yonder,” continued 
the chief, tenderly, pointing to a huge 
sycamore, which, 

“ Autumn dyed 
With lavish hues,” 


could, behind its vast umbrageous head, 
shelter and conceal her. 

“The Rose will wait,” said the girl, with 
a smile, a smile which 


* All rosy fresh with innocent morning dew,” 


went mannalike to the heart of the war- 
rior. 

“ Good.” 

This was all he said, and then treading 
softly, so as not to be heard, he moved 
towards the scene of the previous night’s 
debauch, in order to discover if any move- 
ment, dangerous to his own plans, had as 
yet taken place in that quarter. As he 
neared the spot, silence brooded over all, 
Nor voice, nor sound of life was heard, and 
when reaching a spot whence, without 
being seen, he could overlook all, the whole 
party presented the same aspect as when 
he had left them on the previous night. 
Blackhawk lay near the extinguished, fire, 
his head thrown back, his arms stretched 
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as if in a deep and heavy sleep, while 
Pedro and Carcassin were near at hand in 
# similar state. 

Presently, however, the chief of the out- 
laws moved uneasily, the chill morning air 
seemed slightly to affect him, and he gra- 
dually gained a sitting posture. His eyes 
opened slowly and with difficulty, and he 
gazed around as one who believed himself 
inadream. After a while the senses gain- 
ed their sway, and he discovered the 
severed lock upon his breast, and Anton 
sitting upright at the entrance of the cave, 
his arms and legs bound, but the gag 
removed from his mouth. 

“ Anton,” said the outlaw, “ what means 
this?” 

“Ugh!” grunted the Indian. 

“Why, methought I went to sleep in the 
cave, and here, at cock-crow, I wake and 
find myself on the stony platform.” 

“Ugh!” 

“Where is the Long Arm?” 

“ Gone.” 

“ The Rose of Day?” 

“ Gone.” 

“Thunder!” said the outlaw, springing 
up, and rushing at the throat of the unfor- 
tunate cook, “gone! how—when—where?” 

“ Chin w 

“Chin me no chin!” exclaimed the ban- 
dit, striking the crouching Indian furiously 
as he spoke, “ where are they?” 

“Gone with Chin——” 

“Dolt! idiot! knave!” cried Blackhawk, 
more furiously, “ who told you this?” 

“ Chin——” 

“Fool! who waited on me last night?” 

‘* Chinchea!” 

“ Who is Chinchea?” 

“The Leaping Panther.” 

“The Leaping Panther!” thundered the 
outlaw, “he here last night! Bearding me 
in my very den. But he and Long Arm 
are enemies!” 

“They have buried the hatchet.” 

“ And the Rose of Day?” 

“Ts with her own warrior—the flower of 
the Comanches.” 

“ God of Heaven, and am I to be tricked 
thus with impunity by a brutish red skin? 
My very soul thickens at the thought. 
How they will laugh and jibe.” 

“Ugh!” said the sulien savage, scowling 
at the bandit, his soul writhing beneath the 
blow which the other had most unwisely 
nflicted. 
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Blackhawk had roused a lion which he 
would have some difficulty in putting 
down. 

“But this is all idle,” cried the chief; 
“action, not talk, will serve our turn. 
Pedro, Carcassin, awake.” 

* Buenos noches,” muttered the Mexican, 
“caramba! nuestra demonia; who calls?” 

“ | Sige 

“Who's I?” said the sleepy lieutenant, 
opening his eyes. 

“ Blackhawk,” thundered the outlaw. 

“Qh! what’s the matter, that one can- 
not sleep?” 

“Matter! hell is the matter. 
that brute Carcassin.” 

“ Carcassin, my boy!” said Pedro. 

“ Plait-il, gargon,” yeplied the French- 
man, “an omelet and bottle of Burgun- 
dy.” 

“Why, what does the fool say?” 

“Oh, I was dreaming, mon dieu, that I 
was in the Café Royal, supping with the 
devil.” 

“You were not far wrong then,” said 
Blackhawk. 

“TI think not,” said Pedro, slily. 

“No jokes,” continued the chief, furi- 
ously; “that devil Chinchea, the Leaping 
Panther, was here last night, bound our 
cook in the cave, took his place, drugged 
our liquor, laughed in our sleeves, and 
stole away with Long Arm and the Indian 
girl.” 

“ The Rose of Day,” said Pedro, drily. 

“I say, Blackhawk,” asked Carcassin, 
maliciously, “what was that toast of 
yours?” 

* What toast?” 

“ Here's to the Rose of Day, and he who 
wins her.” 

“Damnation!” thundered the outlaw, 
“this is no time for folly such as this, 
Away above, alarm the camp, let the whole 
country be scoured, but they must be 
found.” 

“Bon!” said the Frenchman; “here's 
some warm work,” 

“TT like it,” said Pedro, 

“Which way went they?” asked the 
chief, addressing Anton. 

“ Ugh?” answered the sullen Indian, in- 
quiringly. 

“T say, idiot, dost hear, which way went 
they?” 

“Down!” replied the irate Comanche, 
pointing in the direction whence the Leap 
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ing Panther had ascended on the previous 
night. 

“Go,” said Blackhawk, “bring down 
the whole band; if they be there, the foxes 
are caught in their own trap.” 

The two lieutenants sped upwards on 
their errand, in obedience to the com- 
mands of their chief, secretly delighted, as 
all bad men ever are, at the annoyance 
which one of their own party was subject 
to. 

“ Good,” muttered Chinchea, “now is 
my time.” 

With these words he turned to go; when 
his eye taking a last glance at the plat- 
form, a movement on the part of Anton at 
once rivetted his attention. 

Blackhawk was leaning on his gun, his 
back turned from the cave, near the mouth 
of which stood Anton. The bandit chief 
was musing on what had passed, and, by 
the expression of his countenance, planning 
revenge upon those who had baffled his 
criminal designs. 

Anton had in his hand a tomahawk, a 
huge, heavy thing, with which an ox could 
have been brained. 

A scowl was upon the Indian’s face; the 
rankling of the blows that he had received 
was still at his heart. 

“Blackhawk is gone,” thought Chin- 
chea; “ Anton will take his life.” 

The outlaw remained motionless where 
he stood, gazing vacantly upon the Eagle’s 
Nest. 

Stealthily, with serpent tread, on sped 
the Indian. Murder was in his eye, re- 
venge flashed from their glare. 

“ Good,” said Chinchea, breathing hea- 
vily; “the bad man of the pale faces will 
lose his scalp.” 

Still the Indian advanced, and still the 
chief remained motionless. 

“Pale face,’ whispered Chinchea, so- 
lemnly, “the happy hunting-ground now 
awaits you. The Manitou has stayed his 
course.”’ 

Still the Indian advanced, and now stood 
within a couple of yards of the outlaw, 
while in his right hand the avenging 
weapon was held, prepared for the blow. 

“ Take that, fool,” exclaimed the white, 
who had seen all. 

With these words, he wheeled round; 
a sheet of flame, a report, and Anton was 
dead, falling without cry or groan. 

“Idiot,” muttered the bandit, turning 
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again, and resuming his former position; 
“it was of your own seeking.” 

“Ugh,” said Chinchea, letting his short 
rifle fall into the hollow of his hand, and 
taking aim at the cool and reckless ruffian. 
But at that moment the picture of the 
young Rose of Day presented itself, and 
prudence whispered that the fate of his 
party would certainly be death, if he re- 
venged the slaughter of his countryman. 

With a heavy heart, but a light and 
cautious step, he turned away to rejoin the 
Rose of Day, with whom he found the 
Long Arm, who reported the path difficult 
but practicable. Chinchea at once led the 
way in the direction of the summit, taking 
the Indian girl by the hand, and aiding 
her in her ascent of the rough ground. A 
few moments brought them upon the camp 
of the enemy. 

To their right was a dense growth of 
brushwood, thick, black, and impenetrable; 
in front, the sloping hill, leading to the 
vast illimitable prairies; to their left, the 
position of the outlaws, who had just been 
alarmed by the arrival of Pedro and Car- 
cassin. 

At a short distance, tethered and hop- 
pled, grazed the horses of the band. 

“ Now, my lads, follow,” cried Pedro, as 
soon as with as many sly inuendos against 
the chief as possible he had told the story; 
“the dogs are not far distant. We shall 
have rare sport.” 

“ Turtle hunting,” suggested Carcassin. 

‘© And if we catch them?” said Pedro. 

“ A deep tragedy,” answered Carcassin. 

And all the banditti laughed in chorus. 

“But the captain,” said Pedro; “oh! 
oh! it was too good. He had smuggled 
the lass so nicely into the cavern; he had 
got the Long Arm so gloriously drunk, 
and then, ah! ah! ah! he—got—drunk— 
himself.” 

“ A perfect vaudeville,” said Carcassin. 

“ Good as a play,” laughed Pedro. 

Again the robbers roared in chorus. 

“ And this morning, when he woke us,” 
added Pedro, “if you had seen his face, 
black as night, and his rage, perfectly 
sublime.” 

“ Ah,” said the Frenchman, “he was 
like poor Robert Macaire, when he would 
have robbed the mayor; he tried, but he 
could not.”* 





* “J’y ait essayé, et je n’ai pas pu.” 
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:“ He’s a capital captain,” observed Pe- 
dro, seriously; “but I am afraid he is no 
philosopher.” 

“Never read Voltaire or Rousseau,” 
said the Frenchman, with infinite pity. 

“ Who were they?” 

“Only two gentlemen very much our 
way of thinking.” 

“ Philosophers?” 

“ Exactly.” 

* French?” 

“ Of course.” 

And again the robbers laughed, for 
though they did not understand the joke, 
they knew a hard hit was meant at some- 
body. 

“ But I say, the captain all this while. 
Santa Maria, just now he was in the 
devil’s hurry; I heard him blaze away a 
signal with his gun.” 

“ Let us go,” answered (/arcassin. 

“ Let us go,” repeated the whole body of 
thieves. 

“ And yonder pass,” suggested Pedro. 

“ Well, I conclude Fil just guard this 
fixin,” said Ben Smith, a huge Yankee. 

“Do so, and keep with you ‘your. com- 
pany,” replied the lieutenant. ‘ Now away, 
boys.” 

Without further parley, the robbers then 
vanished from the camp, pouring down the 
narrow path which led to the platform and 
the cave, and presenting, in their confu- 
sion, in their variegated costume, and still 
more various arms and defensive weapons, 
an admirable picture for the pencil of a 
Salvator or a Claude. 

Behind remained Ben Smith and three 
Comanche Indians, young men, who had 
accompanied the Long Arm in his ill-ad- 
vised flight from the camp of his people. 
As soon as the rest were out of sight, Ben 
Smith, placing his arms near at hand, 
drew forth a pipe, and loading it, invited 
the Indians to follow him. They, nothing 

loath, readily complied, and in a few mo- 
ments were deeply immersed in discussing 
the mysteries of the exhilirating weed. 

* Well, I conclude,” observed Ben Smith, 
in-a serious tone, “this are better nor a 
wild goose chase, I guess.” 

“Ugh,” grunted the Indians. 

“Now, Ingins, don’t; you cut a huckle- 
berry above me; I don’t reckon on grunt- 
ing; that’s a style of conversation suited 

to hogs and them like. There arn’t no 
sociality about yer.” 
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“Ugh,” repeated the Indians, as if they 
did not understand him. 
“ Now, Ingins, if you grunt at that rate, 
I'll fancy myself in an Alabama piggery, 
‘and I'll bust. ‘Cause hogs don’t generally 
smoke, I expect, and I do think I see three 

swine now with pipes.” 

“Ugh,” said the Indians, with a broad 
grin of genuine astonishment. 

“Now, red skins,” exclaimed the Yan- 
kee, laughing, “that Ooo! will be the 
death of me. I’m bound to bust, I reckon. 
Now do jist for variety say something. 
Tm the yaller flower of this forest, ain’t I 
now?” 

“Ugh,” said the Indians, still all in one 
breath. 

“ Ingins, do you never talk in your part 
of the world? don’t you larn any lingo?” 

“ Red skin talk when him understand,” 
replied one of the group. 

“A there it jist is; it’s all along o’ that 
Tower of Babel, I’m concluding, Well, if 
I was a king, I’d just make a law agin any 
lingo but what I could clearly understand.” 

“Indian talk good fur Indian, white talk 
good for white,” replied another. 

“There now,” said big Ben, with a 
chuckle, “I know'd you could if you would. 
That’s sociable, I reckon; I wish I may be 
shot, if I arn’t larnt something in these 
diggens.” 

“ What has the big white man learnt?” 

“ Larnt to know that there is some lo- 
crum in an Ingin.” 

“And what is locrum?” said the abori- 
ginal, curiously. 

“Wake snakes and walk yer chalks,” 
eried Ben Smith, starting, and in his eager- 
ness nearly swallowing his short reed pipe; 
“what's that? A bar, I'm thinking.” 

At the same time an angry growl was 
heard to emanate from the adjoining 
thicket. 

“Tt’s a bar,” continued Smith, sententi- 
ously, laying his hand on his gun at the 
same time. 

The Indians never moved, but continued 
smoking with even greater energy than 
ever. 

“ Well, that’s cool, any how you fix it,” 
observed the Yankee, annoyed at being 
outdone in calm courage, and laying down 
his gun; “ but it’s a bar, I’ll swar.” 

A still more angry growl, much nearer 
to the group, aroused Smith’s ire to the 
utmost. 
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“ Well, I'm bound to say them Ingins is 
right away cool; but I’m not a-gwine to be 
made a meal for monsters. So here goes 
at the bar, slick!” 

“ My brother is wrong,” said one of the 
Indians, calmly; “it is not a bear.” 

“Not a bear; well, I conclude you're 
cool; darn my old grandmother, tell Ben 
Smith he don’t know a bar from——” 

“ A panther!” 

“A painter?” cried Ben, moving un- 
easily; “no, it ain’t a painter, is it?” 

“The Leaping Panther,” replied the In- 
dians, rising simultaneously, and disarming 
and casting the American to the ground 
ere almost he knew he was assaulted. 

The keen ears of the Comanches had re- 
cognised the favourite signal of their be- 
loved war chief, and had at his call at once 
returned to their allegiance, and owned 
the power and tie which, in all parts of the 
world, is connected with the words “my 
conntry.” 

The wanderer and the sojourner in many 
lands sees strange and marvellous things; 
his eyes are delighted, his admiration is 
moved, and his whole soul kept in a state 
of pleasurable excitement. Travel expands 
the mind and enlarges our ideas; but we 
all have eaten, more or less, of that charmed 
leaf wkich affects the mind with a species 
of madness —that madness being a longing 
for home. We know not what it may be 
with others, but thus it is with us; there 
is something in our minds in the name of 
country; and a crust there, where we were 
born, where the shadows of our ancestors 
flit around and hold secret commune with 
us, is preferable to riches and plenty in a 
foreign land. We have said, and we hope 
to say it all our lives, England, with all 
her faults, is the best place for English- 
men. No man ever left it who did not 
wish himself safe home again. 

Ben Smith was so astounded at the as- 
sault which had been operated upon him 
by his three companions, that he suffered 
himself to be thoroughly overpowered 
without resistance. At length, however, 
as the Leaping Panther and his two com- 
panions emerged from the thicket, his 
tongue became loosened. 

“ Well, if you can’t talk, Ingins, you can 
cheat above a bit, I reckon, I do; may I 
be etarnally sucked up into a waterspout, 
and come down agin in a frog shower, if 
ever I believe a Ingin agin. If I do——” 
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The remainder of his speeeh was. too 
thoroughly in the backwood style to bear 
being recorded. 

“ Away, brothers,” said Chinchea, calm- 
ly, “ pick from the white men the six best 
horses. They can lend them to an Indian 
whose feet are sore.” 

Away darted the warriors, obedient to 
the commands of their leader, and eager to 
cover their former bad conduct by assiduity 
on the present occasion. 

“ And you're a-gwine to take them horses, 
are you?” said Ben Smith, with noncha- 
lance, “ you're quite welcome; Sayan 
mine I conclude.” 

Chinchea made no reply, awaiting in a 
dignified but keenly attentive attitude for 
the horses to be brought up. 

“Tell Blackhawk,” said the chief, as six 
of the choicest horses—selected with a 
keen and practised eye—were brought up, 
“tell him he is a coward and a knave. 
The Leaping Panther says so, and the 
Leaping Panther never lies. Tell him-that 
when he killed the poor fool Auton, the 
eye of the Manitou was upon him, and 
that the Leaping Panther will revenge 
him.” 

“Qh, my!” cried Ben, in no little asto- 
nishment, and at the same time with infi- 
nite disgust. “He ain't killed Anton, I 
reckon.” 

“The Blackhawk stoops low, he beats.a 
poor Indian without a soul, and then kills 
him because he feels the blows. Go! he is 
@ coward.” 

“He is,” thundered Ben, in genuine dis- 
gust, “and if ever I foller a fellow as ain’t 
more of a man any longer, I'll ‘tarn a 
nigger, and that’s about the last thing any 
Christian man ’ud wish to be.” 

“Good!” said Chinchea, “ the pale face 
speaks like.a man.” 

“A man too without a cross,” replied 
Ben, “ who may do a little in land priva- 
teering, but who ain’t agoine to stand by 
and see a dark Indian murdered. J! amping 
Panther, I'm one of your’n, I swar.” 

“Let the pale face loose,” said Chia- 
chea. 

“Well, that’s kind,” cried big Ben, 
stretching his huge limbs with infinite sa- 
tisfaction, “and I’m bound to say that I'm 
a deal more light-hearted than when I 
owned the bloody-minded Blackhawk for a 
leader.” 

The party were all rapidly mounted, and 
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then giving loose reins to the fresh and 
champing steeds, coarsed o’er the prairie 
in the direction of Camp Comanche. 


—— 


Cuarter XIII. 


A NIGHT ATTACK. 


About an hour before midnight on the 
evening after the interview between Mar- 
garetta and Edward Blake, Alice sat alone 
in her chamber, ruminating on the passing 
scene. The young sailor had that evening 
been unusually gay and lively, had told 
merry tales of his adventures at home and 
abroad, and had made himself, in fact, ex- 
ceedingly agreeable. He had, however, 
retired early, in which his example was 
followed by the Mexican, and Alice had 
been left alone, or at all events with the 
quiet, silent, and unpretendizg negro girl, 
seated on achair at some distance from her 
side. 

Alice was thinking, a luxury in which 
young ladies are very apt to indulge. 

It was a delicious night—calm, sweet, 
and serene. On such a night the soul ex- 
pands and embraces within its grasp the 
thoughts of years. She lingered on the 
past, she dwelt upon the present, and then 
came the future, dim and undefined to 
all, and to none more than to her. Where 
should she be, when another cycle 
of the sun came gently round? In this 
dreary solitude, surrounded by beings so 
utterly unakin to her nature, or far away 
in the land of civilisation with—— 

With whom? 

Alice blushed rosy red, as she asked 
herself this question; and then, she knew 
not why, came to her mind the thought 
that she liked not the Mexican. Why did 
she not like her? why did she shrink from 
her presence, and wish that she were not? 
And why had she found them so solid and 
so stern on the previous evening in the 
garden, and why had Edward so suddenly 
brightened up? 

These were perplexing thoughts, aud 
yet did Alice, in the simplicity of her heart, 
wonder why they occupied her mind, for she 
had yet to learn how the events of these 
few days were bound up with her destiny. 
What was Edward or Margaretta to her? 
And yet she could not refrain from think- 
ing that the young sailor who had so 


strangely come into the solitude of the 
Eagle’s Nest, must be that perfection of 
mankind which girls are apt to consider 
to exist, and a feeling of real regret came 
upon her, as she remembered how short 
was likely to be his stay. 

“Come, Norah,” said she, rising, as if 
anxious to drive away unwelcome and an- 
noying thoughts; “let us out upon the 
block, it is a shame to be indoors upon 
such a lovely night.” 

“Him berry cold, him ‘spect,’ replied 
the negro girl. 

“ Cold!” 

“ Him always cold ater dark,” continued 
Norah, who was in truth getting sleepy, 
and who had no reason just then for feel- 
ing romantically inclined. 

“ Nay Norah, if it be really cold, we will 
not remain out long.” 

“Berry bell, Miss Als, him Norah 
quite ready,” said the good-humoured ne- 
gress. 

With merely a deer-skin cloak thrown 
over their shoulders, and a broad-brimmed 
and loosely flapping straw hat, they then 
went out into the garden, and ascending 
the ladder which led to the summit of the 
block, seated themsetves upon the carro- 
nades, and relapsed into silence. 

It was one of those starry nights, when 
the Milky Way, the nebule that shine 
in Andromeda’s belt, when Orion and the 
Bear, with the spangled Cross, high he- 
ralding peace, come forth in their gran- 
deur and power, and shed their twinkling 
light upon nature. The heavens were 
cloudless, though meteoric substances 
slightly agitated the pellucid sky, and pre- 
sently one of these vaporous appearances, 
usually denominated falling stars, made a 
bright stream of light, and vanished. 

Alice sighed deeply, as if some sudden 
feeling had animated her bosom. 

“ Alas!” she cried; “such typifies my 
fate. Across my path, sad, dark, and 
weary, has come a momentary gleam, to 
fade away as sadly, as wholly, as yon tru- 
ant meteor. Why is it so? Yesterday I 
was at peace with myself, my hopes were 
bounded by the fate which so strongly 
seems to be mine, and I crushed within 
myself those aspirations which my birth, 
my family, my name——but that is gone; 
and now he has come here to show me 
brighter things, as the picture in a mirror, 
to fade and die.” 
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Again was Alice silent, brooding over 
her strange destiny awhile. 

“But,” she continued at length, “this is 
idle. I must school my foolish heart to 
think of him as I would of a stranger, I 
must laugh at his tales, and remember not 
the gentle voice, the impassioned gesture 
of his being; I must remember that never 
—no never—can I mate my fate to any— 
never!” 

“You call, miss,’ said Norah, starting 
from a slumber in which she was already 
indulging. 

“No.” 

“Den sartin, me dream you call, Norah!” 

“Hush!” whispered Alice. “I see a 
movement on the cliff facing the port- 
cullis. Stoop low, girl, the robbers will 
make a night attack, and we have no power 
of moving.” 

“ Oh, my!” 

“Stoop low, girl, I say; if we be seen, 
we shall be picked off by these bold and 
bad men.” 

“ Dem debbles,” muttered Norah, trem- 
bling. 

“Would I could alarm the Nest, but to 
descend the ladder were fatal.” 

“Him be killed, sure as I’m a nigger.” 

“But see! they have a plank to throw 
across the narrow chasm, they will enter 
the court-yard, and we shall have dreadful 
work here anon.” 

“Him Norah faint.” 

“Faint, child, when ’tis is over;” said 
Alice, whose firm, but feminine soul, for- 
getting self, grew bold and courageous, 
in the cause of the sleeping dwellers of the 
Nest; “they must be alarmed. Would I 
could fire one of these carronades in the 
air.” 

“Dat berry easy,” said Norah. 

“ How girl?” 

“Him ole rope, burn all night,” replied 
the negress, pointing to a thick old rope, 
well tarred, which hung smouldering, in 
readiness for every emergency, and which 
would last many hours. 

“ Use it, girl,” said Alice, turning away. 

“Him nebber could, Miss Als,” half 
shrieked the negress. 

“Then give it me,” replied the young 
girl, who however trembled as she took it, 
“it must be done. Good heavens! they 
are placing the plank across, and will 
enter the court-yard ina moment. How 
can I do it?—but I must.” 
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“Oh, Miss Als.” 

“ Remove the cover from the gun,” said 
Alice, with an endeavour to be firm. 

Norah removed it. 

“Now stand away, girl,” exclaimed she, 
with an hysteric laugh, and turning her 
head one side, she applied the match, and 
fell half fainting on the block, while Norah 
gave a shrill scream. 

A dozen rifles, aimed at the summit of 
the block, answered the report. 

“Bravely done, Alice,” cried the than- 
dering voice of Philip Stevens; “ awake, 
my lads, and drive back this hungry crew. 
Give them their own again,” and up start- 
ing the ever watchful and ready men of 
the prairie, the Nest was alive with her 
garrison, and the assailants at once with- 
drew, leaving their bridge as a trophy of 
their defeat. 

“Come down, girl,” said Stevens, as soon 
as the uproar was over, “your courage 
saved us. It was your going to the block 
woke me, and I saw it all, but resolved to 
give thenr a drive, but would have waited 
until some had crossed.” 

“Good heavens, Miss Stevens,” said 
Edward, who was assisting her to descend, 
“ how came you on the block?” 

“Why, I was sleepless, and, as you 
know, somewhat contemplative,” she re- 
plied, gaily; “so went up yonder to gaze 
upon such a night.” 

“ And now had better seek some rest,” 
said Edward, anxiously. 

“Nay, you will watch, and I cannot now 
sleep.” 

“ As you will, girl,” said Philip with 
smile, “ but we shall not all watch.” 

-“Tf Miss Stevens does, surely I may,” 
answered Edward, laughing. 

“ Aye, you shall; but your watch and 
ward shall be to keep her and Norah from 
climbing blocks at night.” And with these 
words the bold and ever-ready occupant 
of the Nest left the girl and her negress 
in the garden, to go his rounds, and see 
that all was once more right. 

“When I left you, Miss Stevens,” said 
Edward, “methought you were weary, 
and going to rest.” 

“ Would you have a woman of the same 
mind for two minutes together?” replied 
Alice; “ fie, you would have us reasonable.” 

“ Indeed would I,” continued the sailor, 
“ especially in regard to ascending blocks 
within the reach of an enemy’s rifle,” 
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This was said so naturally, in so friendly 
& tone, that nothing could have been thence 
construed, but to Alice, unused to such 
care, the young man’s evincement of 
thoughtfulness was pleasing, and she was 
silent. 

“T must really suppose,” said Blake, after 
a brief pause, “that my rambling adven- 
tures must have set your thoughts roam- 
ing. I must be more chary of my tales of 
travel, or that I did steal away this old 
man’s daughter, in as far as her sedate 
habits are concerned, will be as true of me 
as of Othello.” 

Alice remembered that Othello stole 
away the old man’s daughter’s heart, and 
smiled. 

“You smile,” said Edward, who had 
taken her arm, and was walking up and 
down the garden, while a faint streak of 
dawn illumined the sky; “but you may 
not find it a smiling matter. Ihave known 
more than one stay-at-home lass made 
crazy"for foreign travel by the ‘ yarns,’ as 
we call them, of a travelled sailor.” 

“My mind led me to wish for travel only 
to my native land, and I do not think you 
will alter that wish, Mr. Brown.” 

“But your native land is England.” 

“ Tt is.” 

“Near what part?’’ 

“ Mr. Brown,” replied Alice, bowing her 
head, “I have told you before I have se- 
crets—that is one of them.” 

There was a silence, painful to both, as 
bringing back certain impressions to our 
hero’s mind; but he stifled them, and in 
gentle converse, that pleasant intercom- 
munion which always exists between two 
sensible young persons of opposite sexes, 
they passed the hours until morning, both 
tov excited for any hope of sleep. 

They were, however, no more interrupt- 
ed, and sat down to breakfast without a 
renewal of the attack. 

At this meal Edward met Margaretta, 
who observed, with a smile full of mean- 
ing, and at the same time with a shade of 
sadness on her brow, that the young sailor 
was almost exclusive in his assiduities to 
the fair daughter of their hostess, whose 
gratification, though silent and subdued, 
was, however, not unseen. 

“ A pleasant night you have had of it,” 
said the Mexican, with sufficient of empha- 
sis on the word to make it to all but Ed- 
ward seem a jibe. 


Edward grew grave, and scarcely an- 
swered. 

“Pleasanter than you would think,” 
said Alice, innocently enough; “for after 
the attack was over, the hours until morn- 
ing sped swiftly enough.” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Philip Stevens; 
“is our friend's converse so very gay and 
pleasant?” 

Alice blushed, and then laughed to hide 
her blush, and looked so pretty in her 
sweet and innocent confusion, that Ed- 
ward thought her far more lively than ever. 

“Miss Stevens is complimentary,” he 
said; “though knowing the fright she had 
received, I did my utmost to amuse.”’ 

Philip, seeing that Alice was annoyed, 
here interposed, and adroitly drew atten- 
tion another way. 

( To be continued. ) 
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Part iI. 
My heart’s so full of joy to-night, 
It fain would burst its bound, 
Each thing mine eye doth rest upon 
With joy seems circled round. 


How softly blue the arching skies, 
How bright each trembling star, 

How sweet the sound of yonder stream 
Comes murmuring from afar. 


How softly plays the gentle breeze 
Through the trembling foliage round, 

How clearly through the evening air 
Is heard each passing sound. 


And in my heart what visions rise 
Of love, of hope, of thee, 
In the brightness of the beaming skies, 
My destiny I see! 
Part II. 
Few hours have fied, but, oh ! how changed 
All nature seems, alas, to be, 
The brilliance of the morn’s sweet rays 
Will never shine so sweet for me. 


Cloud ye skies, retreat ye stars, 
Why mock me with your light ? 

Why murmur thus those voiceful streams ? 
Why shines the moon so bright ? 


Yet, wherefore, bid their brightness pass, } 
When clouds flit o’er our way, 

Must nature change when friends deceive, 
Or brightest visions fade away ? 


Oh! heed me not ye twinkling stars, 
Flow on ye rippling streams. 

Shine on thou moon, and brightly shine, 

« Though not for me your beams. 


In Heaven’s blue arch ye move along 
To-morrow as constant as to-day, 

Oh, could we be as constant too, 
How sweet our lives would pass away. 








ViIM 
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Free Trade in France. 


We in England having recognised the 
truth of the doctrine of free trade, and 
already swept away the fallacies of pro- 
tection, naturally look with interest on the 
efforts of other nations to follow in our 
track, and sympathise with them in their 
struggles to overturn that system of com- 
mercial policy we had so rigorously ob- 
served among ourselves, and believed to be 
essentially necessary for our existance 
as an independent nation. 

The agitation which has commenced, and 
is prospering in France, wears a curious, 
and, to Englishmen, a very antithetical 
aspect. The heterogeneous mass of po- 
liticians, manufacturers, and pseudo-pa- 
party here; for whereas in England the 
triots, who have arranged themselves un- 
der the Gallic flag of protection, profess 
—in general—opinions diametrically op- 
posed to those of the Richmond-Bentinct 
country party was composed of agricul- 
turists and the remnants of old toryism, 
in France the protectionists are the manu- 
facturers, the nominal radicals, and the 
ultra-bigoted nationalists. Thus, while 
their political and moral principles are so 
different, their commercial system is the 
same; and the arguments brought forward 
in support thereof equally ridiculous and 
contradictory, if ible more absurdly 

tesque from their Parisian costume. 

‘he readers of “ THE Mrrror” are aware 
of the sensation created on the other side 
of the Straits by the appearance of Richard 
Cobden in Paris, of the noble reception he 
met with, and of the good taste, tact, and 
sound common sense which characterised 
his speech at the dinner there, and at the 
one given to him at Bordeaux. To them 
his arguments are familiar, and need no 
repetition, whilst the replies, if they can be 
dignified with that name, of his antagonists, 
cannot fail to excite their curiosity and 
risible faculties. 

First and foremost in this strange con- 
test appear hand in hand the National and 
the Moniteur Industriel; the former re- 

resenting the ultra republicanism, and the 
atter the manufacturing interests, of the 
kingdom. As might be expected, the argu- 
ments of the National have their origin in 
that apparent inexhaustible source of 
puerile hatred and petty jealousy of the 
British nation which pervades and enve- 
noms every article in that paper. It does 
not attempt to reason but deals in invective, 
and says: 


“Those good people who suppose the 
British cabinet has renounced its exclu- 
sive habits for the purpose of becoming 
the Don Quixote of principles, and the 
Decius of humanity, have too great faith 
for us todiscuss with them. England has 
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from all time despised platonic virtues, 
and her manner of estimating the worth of 
a principle is by its value to herself in 
pounds sterling. Commercial liberty was 
as beautiful an idea fifty years ago as it is to 
day; it had the same theoretical power, 
and promised the same benefits, when 
Adam Smith, a solitary dreamer, announced 
it in the College of Glasgow; besides it had 
been invoked before by French economists 
of the seventeenth century. In respect to 
the science, demonstration has been long 
since made, and that to the English, out 
were they moved? All those producers 
and manufacturers whom a gowing ardour 
now inflames, did they ask for free trade? 
The British trade, which then possessed an 
accumulation of capital, excellent ma- 
chines, facility of carriage, and abundant 
markets, did it care to open the Bible of 
Adam Smith, and erect an altar to com- 
mercial liberty? Which country has given 
the most absolute example of protection? 
Who inaugurated it even to violence for 
her flag? England, by her navigation laws! 
Who has practised more than any other 
a system of hermetic prohibition and ex- 
aggerated tariff? What other nation, for 
instance, has levied such exorbitant duties 
on articles of French production? She is 
converted, they say; but when, please? 
When the dearness of bread forced the 
manufacturers to increase the wages of the 
workmen; when this increased cost of pro- 
duction was added to the price of the arti- 
cle, and they (the manufacturers) could no 
pore sustain foreign competition; when 

le and industry was reduced to the ex- 
tremity of perishing, or of finding cheaper 
means of production. Let no one then talk 
further to us of this example as an arga- 
ment. And as regards theory and princi- 
ples, we have no occasion to drink from 
‘oreign sources, when our own are 80 
abundant and so pure.” 

“Tam Sir Oracle,” saith the National, 
and because ces Angluis “have adopted 
free trade, I'll none of it. Itmay be good, 
true, and needful; to withhold it may be 


rty and princi of opposi- 
y or ples ted Oe the 
National, may be said to be the result of 
two leading ideas, and of the union of 
two parties with whom these ideas are 
dominant—antipathy to England—and the 
tradition ot Napolean’s commercial policy, 
—ultra nationalists, and Bonapartists, and 
although these two parties have repeatedly 
evinced a great degree of sympathy the 
one with the other, yet never 
have they drawn so closely together, 
as on the present question, without how- 
ever losing their distinctiveness of senti- 
ment and opinion. 
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The ultra nationalist has no argument 
wherewith to combat those of free trade, 
and cannot even deny its advantages, its 
truth, and absolute necessity; on the con- 
trary, he admits all and everything, but 
refuses to adopt it, simply because England 
has set the example: this and this only 
constitutes his objection. Thus, while he 
raves of the rights of man, of the liberty 
of the people, and of universal freedom 
and human progress, he interposes his 


bile and stupid hatred between these, his’ 


aspirations and their realisations. None 
can have respect for such wordy and 
hypocritical patriots, who hesitate not to 
sacrifice the well-being of the people to 
their prejudice, nor sympathise with such 
mock philanthropists. The Bonapartist 
is far more respectable in his conduct, 
and objections, although his feelings 
towards England may be as hostile and 
ungenerous. His dislike to free trade is 
not so much on account of its Anglican 
birth, but, because the emperor laid down 
a different and opposite line of commercial 

licy for France. The manifest desire of 
oe was to produce in France, and by 
Frenchmen, all that France consumed, thus 
to render her perfectly independent of the 
rest of the world, and as it were to isolate 
her. Such a line of government and direc- 
tion was tolerated then from the peculiar 
circumstances of her position, when her 
hand was against every man, and every 
man’s hand against her, and the depen- 
dence of her people on others, particu- 
larly ourselves, for many of the necessities 
of life, presented an insurmountable bar- 
rier to the continental system and to 
Napoleon’s idea of universal dominion. 
But now such a course of policy would 
be as intolerable as it has been proved 
impracticable; and even the most ardent 
admirers of Napoleon would regret to see 
France, whom they boast exercises so vast 
a social and intellectual influence over the 
world, sever the ties which have knit her 
with the rest of Europe, and thereby destroy 
that influence. 

Besides, the adoption of this system—in 
part—has been found of the greatest detri- 
ment and injury to the national interest of 
France. Take, for instance, the beet-root 

uestion. Napoleon was ambitious torender 
renee independent of colonial produce, and 
he introduced the cultivation of this root, 
bequeathing it to succeeding governments 
to work out. But what up to the present 
time has been the result? That they have 
never been able to produce a sufficient 
quantity to meet the demand, and conse- 
quently have been obliged to admit forei 
8 


And then beet-root was so sickly - 


a plant, that it must needs be protected; and 
foreign sugar was proportionately, or rather 
disproportionately, taxed, so that the up- 
shot of all such bungling is that the con- 
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sumer has to pay exorbitantly dear for 
this piece of national and imperial folly. 
Well indeed for France would it have been 
if the injury stopped here; but this system 
has inflicted a severe blow upon her mer- 
chant navy, a blow which it will take ages 
to recover; it has snatched from her grasp 
her natural and legitimate carrying trade, 
and placed her in a very inferior position 
among the naval nations of the earth. 
Could the ears. a see the question 
truthfully set before him, how it prevents 
the existance of a navy commensurate with 
the position of his country in other respects, 
he would, as he ought to be, be one of the 
first to hail the naturalisation of free trade 
in France. 

These are the two parties represented 
by the National, and which constitute a 
portion of the protection party; the one 
erring from a devoted obedience to the 
emperor, and strict observance of his dicta, 
but whom it is not impossible to convert, 
since they will listen to reason: these we 
hope for, and can even respect. The other, 
opposing free trade without cause (or 
rather from the worst of all causes), refuses 
to listen to reason, but only to the dic- 
tates of passionate. hatred and vulgar re- 
venge. The latter constitute, we would 
hope, but a feeble minority in the nation, 
and we should not care for them, whether 
= be for or against us, but dismiss them 
with contempt to that insignificance they 
merit, did they not assume the noble and 
respectable name of liberals, whilst per- 
petrating crimes against liberty. 

The arguments adduced by the Moniteur 
Industriel in support of protection, and to 
show the inevitable ruin and misery which 
must result from the introduction of free 
trade in France, are certainly more ridicu- 
lous and contradictory than waseven uttered 
in England. Although not written in 
such a hostile and vituperative strain as 
the above quotation from the National, 
the poor writer is equally unsuccessful 
in his attack on free trade, and floun- 
ders about among statistics and the 
names of eminent manufacturers, and, 
stultified himself, is consequently incom- 
prehensible to his readers. He attempts 
to prove, and does to his own satisfac- 
tion, the superiority of French manu- 
factures to ours, and says “in all kinds 
of iron, cotton, wovllen, linen, silk, and 
chemical goods, the French not only com- 
pete with us, but, in many cases, have 
actually driven us from the home and 
continental markets.” Any but the writer 
would be at a loss to discover what need 
there was for protection in such a case? 
If this be, as I believe it is, a fair specimen 
of the talent and intellectual force the 
manufacturing interest brings to bear upon 
the question and in support of protec- 
tion, soon must be the fall thereof, and 
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speedy and triumphant the advent of free 
trade. 

The French free traders have now 
actively and energetically entered into 
the campaign, which was opened with 
due solemnity in the Salle Montesquieu 
on 25th August. At this reunion, pre- 
sided over by the Duc d’Harcourt, were 

resent Anisson, Duperron, Horace Say, 
Frédéric Bastiat, Leon Faucher, Riglet, 
Blanqui, Michel Chevalier, and Louis 
Reyband, &c. The meeting was succes- 
sively addressed by the Duc d’Harcourt, 
Léon Faucher, a and Blanqui, who ex- 
posed the mischief which was and is the re- 
sult of protection. The sympathies of the 
audience were entirely with the speakers, for 
the facts were easy of comprehension, and 
the truths were home truths; and each, as 
dealt forth, told fearfully against monopoly, 
finding a ready and confirmatory response 
in the breasts of the auditors, who in the 
common occurrences of their daily life, 
constantly experience inconvenience and 
suffering from the prohibitory tariffs of the 
Custom House. The system of agitation 

roposed and adopted (as I take it) consists 
in establishing in every town of note, and 
of sufficient population, a local league, 
which, while it acts under the direction 
and in unison with the central executive 
council, will of itself have sufficient dis- 
tinctiveness to interest the inhabitants, and 
be able to demonstrate daily and hourly, 
theoretically and practically, the disadvan- 
tages of protection. Each league will re- 
present as it were a different class of the 
community, with their different interests 
and reasons of hostility to prohibition. 

Thus we see three in full and active 
life, La Ligue Bordelaise, La Ligue 
Parisienne, and La Ligue Marsellaise; the 
first representing the wine growers and 
agricultural producers, who find the pro- 
tection awarded to some of the manu- 
facturers deprives them of a good market 
for their wine, and forces them to use agri- 
cultural implements and machines ages 
behind those employed in England or in 
Belgium, and-retards the progress and im- 
provement dictated alike by nature and rea- 
son. The second, the manufacturers of those 
graceful articles, indigenous to France, and 
characteristic of her people, which have a 
European reputation, and would have com- 
manded a European market, but for pro- 
tection, which also deprives them of good 
and cheap machinery and tools, substitut- 
ing in their stead those which are expen- 
sive and bad. The third, the shipowners, 
merchants, and traders, who year by year 
see their trade diminish, and pass into the 
hands of strangers, their ships empty, 
theircrews idle, their ports filled with foreig- 
ners.’ And this the result of that protection, 
which has not only crippled,—but, in spite 


of the increase in wealth and ion of 
France,—has reduced; her m t navy 
far below what it was fifteen years back. 

The efficient and ized organ of the 
free traders has hitherto been the Courrier 
Frangais, but, lately, the Journal des Débats 
has pronounced in favour of “liberté des 
echanges,” and will doubtlessly, in conse- 
quence of its intellectual superiority and 
influence, take the lead henceforth. ein 
England hail the choice of the Débats as a 
good omen, as a case parallel, to that of 
our Times, remembering that the declara- 
tion of the latter was the immediate pre- 
cursor of success here, and our faith is 
materially strengthened on comparing tke 
character and position of the journals on 
either side. 

The great importance and force of the 
declaration of the Débats in a question 
like the one before us, can scarcely be 
sufficiently estimated here, where the go- 
vernmental influence with the press is ve 
small, but in France, I repeat, the ad- 
herence of the Débats has advanced the 
cause of commercial treedom with giant 
strides towards realisation; it is nothing 
more nor less than the ition by the 
king and government of the theoretical 
truth and practical benefit of free trade. 

Some months back a minister stated in the 
House of Commons that he could not hold 
out any hope of France speedily following 
our example, but he was mistaken. He 
calculated too much upon the anti-Anglican 
prejudices, and underrated the force and 
power of truth; for who, indeed, can now 
despair of the success of free trade? The 
great majority of the French nation are 
in favour of it; and as surely as the Cham- 
ber meets next session, so surely will it 
not separate without effecting great changes 
in the system of commercial protection in 
that country. LS. 





THE BOAR HUNT.* 
Part II. 


THE RETURN. 


The sun was shining brightly 
Through every wide-wayed street, 

And Croesus, king of Lydia, 
Sat.on the judgment seat ; 

But his dress was all neglected, 
And clouded was his brow, 

And when he gave a sentence, 
The words came thick and slow. 

He turned him to a stripling, 
Who waited his command ; 

** Now, hie thee to the watch-tower 

And look towards Mysia’s land, 


* Concluded from page 203. 
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My heart it sore misgives me, 
For ’tis the seventh day, 

And we have heard no tidings 
Since Atys went away.” 


Scarce were the words well uttered, 
When to the king there came 

The watchman set to look for 
The earliest beacon flame ; 

For he’d urged them sore at parting, 
When that the boar was dead, 

if all were well, by beacons 
The tidings far to spread. 


“ Lord king,” exclaimed the watchman, 

“* A messenger ’s at hand, 

In eager haste he’s running 
From Mysia’s pleasant land ; 

I know him by his running, 
*Tis Midon’s famous son ; 

But see, he’s here already, 
Before my words are done.” 


He spoke, before the monarch 
The herald bowed him low, 
And the king looked on in silence, 
Till the sweat stood on his brow ; 
For never was a countenance 
So lustreless and pale, 
And thrice he strove to utter, 
And thrice his accents fail. 


The king he looked upon him, 
And the colour left his cheek, 

And with thick voice he charged him 
In Heaven’s name to speak ; 

“ Great Croesus,” said the herald, 

“The Mysian boar is slain, 

But the prince ”—his accents failed him, 
He strove to speak in vain. 


The king he looked upon him, 
And he looked at him and said, 
** Speak out—speak out—thou pale face, 
The prince, my son, is dead!” 

“ Alas! great king,” he answered, 
“Thy words are all too true ; 
Adrastus, son of Gordias, 

The royal Atys slew !” 


“Tis false,” exclaimed the monarch, 
* Base dastard, thou shalt die, 
For daring thus my guest friend, 
With slanders to belie !” 
“ Alas!” replied the herald, 
“ My death would be in vain, 
It could not bring Prince Atys, 
Thy son, to life again!” 


* And dost thou still assert then,” 
The trembling monarch cried, 
“ That by Adrastus’ weapon 
My noble Atys died ?” 
“ Alas! great king!” he answered, 
“ To hide it were in vain, 
For truly by Adrastus 
The royal boy was slain.” 


“Now, may Jove, the God of Friendship, 
Be witness to my woe, 
For he I most have trusted 
Has proved my greatest foe! 


Alas! my beauteous Atys, 
My gallant, generous boy, 

Why at thy birth was Lydia 
So full of mirth and joy ? 


“ Why wast thou fair to look on? 
Why wast thou staunch and brave ? 
Of what avail is beauty 
To the destined for the grave ? 
But tell me, by what treason 
My noble boy was slain; 
And tell me of the traitor— 
Is false Adrastus ta’en ?” 


“ Lord king,” replied the herald, 
“The whole truth will I tell, 
For with these eyes I saw it, 
E’en as it all befel. 
On the fourth day, at even, 
We reached the Mysian land, 
And on the fifth day, at morning, 
We went forth in a band, 


And never did a nobler 

Go armed for the chase, 

And foremost went Prince Atys 
With eager, bounding pace ; 

His helmet nodded fearful, 
And round his stately brow 

The raven ringlets clustered, 
And his bright eyes flashed below. 


* His ruddy lips were parted, 
And in his cheeks the blood 
Through the healthy vessels bounding, 
With the excitement stood ; 
In either hand a javelin 
With polished head he bore, 
And on his massive shoulders 
A panther’s skin he wore. 


“ Beside him went Adrastus, 
And the prospect of the chase 
Had lent a shade of gladness 
F’en to his pensive face ; 
But ever on Prince Atys 
Was fixed his anxious eye, 
Save when he looked around to see 
If any harm were nigh! 


“ But safe we reached the mountain, 

And soon the bear was found, 

And in a mighty circle 
We all of us stood round ; 

And foremost hurled Prince Atys, 
And hit him in the eye, 

And the monster turned upon him, 
Raising a hideous cry. 


“ Erect was every bristle, 
And his tusks, so large and white, 
Protruded from his muzzle, 
Gleamed in the morning light ; 
Adrastus saw him coming, 
And bringing instant death, 
He lingered for a moment, 
And a moment held his breath. 


« And then he hurled his javelin, 
But some Godhead turned the dart, 
It but grazed the raging monster, 
And pierced the prince’s heart ; 
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E’en now, great king, they’re coming 
With the corpse upon a bier, 

His chosen messmates bear him, 
Dropping down the tender tear.”* 


Scarce were the tidings ended, 
When the moaning of the wail, 
Advancing from a distance, 
‘Was borne upon the gale ; 
And swelling it came onward, 
Now nearer and more near, 
Until before the monarch 
Stood the Lydians with the bier. 


Six striplings,*Lydia’s noblest, 
The comrades of the dead, 
Before the bier walked slowly 
With soft and measured tread ; 
And four more followed after, 
The four he loved the best, 
With the bier on which the body 
Of their gallant leader prest. 


Then followed close the murderer, 
His full proud lips comprest, 
And arms in sadness folded 
Upon his noble breast ; 
And now before the father 
They softly place the dead, 
Adrastus stood before him, 
And spoke to him, and said: 


“ Great Croesus, king of Lydia, 

I yield myself to thee, 

For Atys here thy first born 
Has lost his life through me; 

Accursed of man and Heaven, 
I pray thee here to end 

The life of him who’s murdered 
His brother and his friend.” 


He spoke, and ’fore the monarch 
He laid his bosom bare, 

And Croesus gazed upon him 
With a wild and vacant stare ; 

But when he knew his meaning, 
He sadly shook his head, 

And looking on the body, 
He spoke to him, and said : 


“ Talk not to me of slaughter, 

For nought can save the dead ; 

I do not seek for vengeance, 
Enough of blood is shed ; 

But prythee leave my presence, 
His blood is on thy hand— 

Go forth and be more happy, 
In some more happy land!” 


By this through all the city 
The evil news was spread, 
And all the men came flocking 
To look upon the dead. 
And harrying through the concourse, 
With whispered rumour rife, 
Upon the bier is weeping 
His beautiful young wife. 


And slowly round the body 
They formed a circle pale, 

And slowly through the breezes 
Arose the measured wail ; 


* This is a common Homeric expression. 


NO. 1342, 


They sang of all his virtues, 
His valour and renown, 

And they stood and wept around him, 
Until the sun went down. 


And then in all his armour, 

As well became his birth, 
With the honours of a chieftain, 
They laid him in the earth ; 
They heaped a barrow o’er him, 

Conspicuous to behold, 
And they offered up rich presents 
Of frankincense and gold. 


Paxt III. 
CONCLUSION. 


*Twas midnight—.in the heavens 
The pale round moon rode high, 
Steering her way through fleecy clouds 
That thinly veiled the sky : 
Upon the tomb of Atys 
A man is kneeling down,. 
With hands outstretched, and temples 
Bound with a cypress crown. 


Around all things are silent, 
Stilled by the power of night, 
And full upon his features 
The moon pours down her light ; 
Upon the Phrygian exile 
She sheds her silver rays, 
Who, gazing on her circle, 
In lowly aceents prays! 


** Sad lady of the night-time, 
Of triple form divine, 
Since on a wretch accursed 
Thou can’st endure to shine : 
Behold now on this barrow, 
Impelled by ruthless fate, 
To Hades and to Atys 
My life I consecrate ! 


“‘ Within the sorrowing city 
Is hushed the sound of grief, 
For sleep, the general soother, 
Has brought them short relief: 
No more the father murmurs, 
No more the mother weeps, 
Within her fragrant chamber 
The sobbing consort sleeps. 


“Upon their purple couches 

His noble messmates lie, 

And haply in their slumbers 
Again see Atys die ; 

Again bear home the body, 
Again the barrow heap, 

And curse the hapless murderer 
Amid their troubled sleep. 


«* Complaining is unmanly, 
But dreadful is my doom, 
To send a friend and brother 
Each to an early tomb ; 
Oh! all ye gods of heaven, 
By whom was it decreed, 
That a poor harmless mortal 
Should do so foul a deed ? 
VOL. XLVIII. 
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“ Within my father’s mansion 


Two noble striplings grew, 
Adrastus was the elder 
And statelier of the two ; 
And his brother, bright-haired Midon, 
Oh! he was fair to see! 
And all the people loved him, 
For to all his grace was free. 


“ But he was never happy, 
Save by Adrastus’ side, 
For while he was an infant 
His gentle mother died : 
How happy was that mother, 
In early death how blest, 
How often I have envied 
Her long and tranquil rest ! 


“Ye happy days of boyhood, 

Thou well-remembered time, 

Before these hands were stained 
With the unnatural crime ! 

Oh! all ye gods of heaven, 
How quickly came the day, 

When smitten by my arrow, 
My brother Midon lay. 


“Oh! let me not remember 
How round my neck he hung, 
And with his latest effort 
Still to his murderer clung ; 
And how, with fainting accents, 
He pleaded with my sire, 
And prayed him not to slay me 
In the madness of his ire. 


“ And how my father shook me 

From the embraces of the dead, 

And muttering low his curses 
With deep voiced accents said ; 

* Get hence—get hence—thou murderer ! 
Destroyer of thy race, 

And never let me see again 
Thy thrice accursed face !’ 


“ A demon-hunted exile, 

I hitherward did roam, 

And the king of Lydia cleansed me, 
And took me to his home ; 

And see, ye powers of heaven, 
Behold what I have done, 

Beneath this barrow slaughtered 
Lies the body of his son! 


“ Two graves have gained their tenants 

Before the natural time, 

Why wait I till my fortune 
Drive me to other crime ? 

Oh! gentle powers of mercy, 
Wherever ye may be, 

Accept this poor atonement, 
From fate deliver me !” 


So speaking, ’gainst the barrow 
He fixed his broad sword bright, 
And behind a cloudy column 
The pure moon veiled her light ; 
And thus alone and friendless, 
By heavy fortune tried, 
In the vigour of his manhood 
The brave Adrastus died ! 


ACLETOS, 


FHiss Matwk ; 
OR, 
MARRIE)) AT LAST. 
BY FANNY E. LACY. 


“ May those that are single find wives to their mind, 
And those that are married live happy.”—Old Song. 


“News! news! news!” exclaimed my 
uncle Grigsby, entering the breakfast- 
room one morning in his usual cheerful 
manner. In his hand was an open letter. 
“ News from Charles Wheeler, our philan- 
dering nephew. What new flame now, I 
wonder?” 

Here it may be as well to state that the 
individual addressed was my most respect- 
able and worthy aunt, Miss Susannah 
Grigsby: the brother and sister, being 
both of them unmarried, had for many 
years resided together in a pretty snug 
domicile belonging to the former, a short 
distance from London; and bating per- 
haps an occasional difference of opinion 
upon sume trifling subjects, their disposi- 
tions had been always found to harmonise 
exceedingly well; the said Charles Wheel- 
er, being a favourite nephew, early left an 
pr eran was the object of their mutual 
affectionate assiduity. 

“ Ah! poor dear Charles! his extreme 
susceptibility has ever been his greatest 
misfortune,” sighed my aunt, as she open- 
ed the tea-caddy, with a remarkably sen- 
timental air. “ However, let’s hear, John.” 

“Eh?” replied my uncle. “ Well—but 
stop; we may as well begin breakfast 
though; I know that’s a subject upon 
which J’m susceptible, at any rate. Make 
the tea; do, wn just give a glance. 
Um—um—um.” Presently my uncle look- 
ed up with an expression of sudden glee, 
as-he exclaimed, “ Ah, thought so. Going 
to be married at last, Sukey.” 

“No?” shrieked my aunt with rapture. 
“You don’t say so, John? Poor lad! and 
he so particular!” 

“ Why, yes,” replied my uncle, “I must 
say Charles has always —— to have 
plenty of choice, and I really do hope he 

as nuw made up his mind. I’m sure, 
Sukey, I'm by no means an advocate for 
young people illustrating the old saying 
of ‘Marry in haste,’ &c.; but really, 
Charles——” 

“He has been most unlucky hitherto, 
certainly,” replied my aunt; “and, as I 
just now observed, Charles is so very par- 
ticular; however, John, let us hope that 
this time there is a chance of his being 
happily settled. I wonder,” continued she, 
in a musing tone, “ how my flowered gros de 
Naples will look—it has lain by, to be 
sure; and I am afraid the colour--—but 
then Mr. Dippit made a most splendid job 
of old Mrs. Freayueye poplin. I could 
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see she wanted us to think it was new out 
of the shop: but that wouldn’t do with me, 
John, though it was beautifully done, I'm 
sure. And now let’s have the letter.” 
And my aunt settled herself in her chair, 
smoothing her tidy black silk apron and 
ueat white cuffs, with an air as though she 
rather anticipated being bridesmaid on the 
interesting occasion. My uncle, crossing 
one leg over the other, leant back in his 
chair, leisurely stirring -his tea; while his 
other hand held the open letter. 

“ Well,” said he, “um—let me see. Oh, 
he says (how can people write such long 
letters?) he says (crossed too!) ‘I am 
now fixed—and for ever. My wandering 
heart has at length found’—um—incom- 

arable creature—um—um—vision of love- 
iness—(Sukey, that toast will be all cold) 
foretaste of paradise—um—cheeks—hair— 
roses—golden light—my heart—heaven 
and earth—(Sukey, Sukey, the kettle’s 
boiling over!)” My aunt moved the exas- 
perated kettle to the side of the fire-place. 

“I wish you would read it regularly, 
brother,” said she, resuming her seat; 
“tis really impossible to understand.” 

“Well, well,” yawned forth my uncle, 
“now do you read a little, Suke, for upon 
my life I-——” 

“Oh, John,” said my aunt, “ you should 
make allowance for a young man under 
such circumstances. But let us get through 
Charles’s letter. Come, now, J’ll read. 
‘ My dear uncle, I believe I told you in my 
last of my having taken up my quarters at 
@ very respectable boarding-house, not far 
from my office. Well, in this very board- 
ing-house resides also——Ah! how ean I 
describe her? Impossible. Suffice it to 
say, that with a heart no longer my own, 
I——’” My aunt paused to pass. her 
handkerchief across her eyes. ‘“ Qh, here's 
something about her style of beauty,” said 
she; “I should like to know that. ‘My 
angel is of a pretty sylph-like height, and 
slender as the flexile reed, exquisitely 
fair, with the softest bloom; blue eyes, her 
hair a bright mass of floating gold.’ (La! 
she must be very pretty; a blonde, you 
know, John; of course she generally wears 
blue. I remember I always did, and 
George Willoughby used to say—however, 
let me go on.) ‘ My choice is now really 
and truly made, and my heart fixed—oh, 
fixed for ever. There is but one draw- 
back on my happiness.’ (Ah! always 
something—always! always! Well do I 
know it.) ‘This drawback ia in the shape 
of one of the most troublesome, tiresome 
of female friends I ever met with; perpe- 
tually hovering about my beloved; one 
Miss Hawk: she is, in fact, a daughter of 
my hostess, and is certainly the most 
dowdy, plain-faced girl I think I ever saw. 
But go where we may, at the evening 


party or promenade, with my sweet Julia 
upon my arm, that officious Miss Hawk is 
always sure to be dangling on the other 
side; indeed, Julia appears to be uneasy, 
unless she is there, and of course Julia’s 
wish must ever be par t. I supp 
she likes this Miss Hawk as a sort of fuil. 
Sweet creature! she don't require an ugly, 
stupid Miss Hawk to set off her matchless 
beauty; however, I hope ere long: to put 
an end to this nuisance, by leading to the 
hymenial——’”_ My aunt here read on 
to herself, during which she mght have 
been observed frequently to wipe her eyes, 
sigh, shake her head, with an occasional 
something about George Willoughby. 

“ Well,” said my uncle, after a short 
pause, “ what else?” 

“Qh,” replied my aunt, looking up with 
a sentimental air, “the rest is all about 
his arrangements with regard to his ap- 
proaching marriage; poor fellow! poor 
dear Charles! so like Geo——” 

“Well, then,” said my uncle, rising 
hastily, “I may as well be off. I want to 
know how Bounder’s paw gets on; poot 
brute! poor faithful—— I suppose he'll 
let us know when he’s going to be mar- 
ried.” 

With these words, my uncle left the 
room, and was soon after crossing the gar- 
den, in the direction of the dog-kennel; 
while my aunt hastened to her own apart- 
ment, in order to emancipate the gros de 
Naples from its long obscurity. A most 
minute examination of the same ensued; 
it was shaken, held up in this light and in 
that light, while several times she sighed 
and shook her head; but then she thought 
of Mr. Dippit, and smiled. 

There was a lapse of a month, or per- 
haps six weeks, after this interesting an- 
nouncement; and both my uncle and aunt 
had frequently expressed their mutual 
surprise at not having received the joyful 
intelligence they had been prepared to ex- 

t; when one morning a letter, or rather 
a packet, was left at Cozy a “From 
Charles again, at last,” said my uncle; 
“but why such a volume as this I cannot 
imagine; I should have thought at such an 
important period he would scarcely have 
found leisure to—— there, Sukey, this is 
for you; and a very brief epistle fur me 
indeed.” My uncle opened it, ran his eye 
over a few lines, and immediately looked 
aghast. “ Upon my soul, Sukey, I'm sorry 
—really, very sorry; poor Charles!” 

“Oh, brother,” exclaimed my aunt, 
“ what—what has happened?” 

“ Why, Sukey,” replied my uncle, mourn- 
fully, “in fact, nothing; and nothing 
seems likely to happen, by what I can 
make out. Poor Charles! his old luck, 
you know; the match is off—the girl's 
gone off; and really Charles writes as if 
T2 
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he were out of his senses; only hear. 
‘Dear uncle—Lost, lost for ever! M 
heart, my peace of mind, is wrecked; an 
I cannot find words to express my wretch- 
edness. Yet one sentence will explain. 
She has forsaken me, and for another; yes, 
a—an officer—in the army. Uncle, uncle, 
I can tell you no more at present. When 
you will receive this, I know not. I heed 
nothing; but pity me, uncle—I know my 
dear aunt will. My heart! my brain! the 
fact is, I had never actually proposed.’ 
Oh, then, the girl’s not been so much to 
blame, if that was the case; for I must 
say that was rather a blunder of our 
Charles, eh, Sukey? Rather too essential 
a part of the affair to be left out. This is 
dated only a fortnight after his last raptu- 
rous letter of nearly six weeks ago; but 
that enormous packet of yours will tell us 
more perhaps.” 

“Not as regards dates, John,” replied 
my weeping aunt; “poor dear Charles! it 
appears to be a sort of journal, written by 
snatches and at different times, and must 
have been written since that to you, and I 
suppose the poor boy’s distraction pre- 
vented its being sent before. I know I 
shall be very much affected; but stay, 
brother; before you leave the room, just 
be so good as to ring the bell. I must 
speak to Martha.” 

The request being complied with, that 
respectable individual obeyed the sum- 
mons. 

“ Martha,” said my aunt, with a melan- 
= accent, “is Thomas gone to the vil- 

e ” 

« No, mum,” replied Martha. 

“I’m glad to hear it, Martha,” sighed 
my aunt, “because——oh, Martha, he 
needn’t call at Mr. Dippit’s.” 

“Lawk, mum!” exclaimed Martha, 
echoing the dolorous tone of her mistress, 
as with true female acuteness she immedi- 
ately comprehended the whole. 

“No, Martha,” continued my aunt in the 
fulness of her heart, “for it’s all off.” 

How far the sympathies of Martha were 
awakened, did not immediately appear, 
except by a most emphatic “Oh my!” as 
she left the room. 

My aunt, who was now by herself, com- 
menced the interesting details before her. 
There were no dates, the whole having 
been, as she had already perceived, written 
as opportunity served; and casual nota- 
tions of the unfortunate love-affair. 

““¢Rose in high spirits this morning; 
holiday at the office—meant to devote it 
entirely to Julia. Entered the breakfast 
room, singing, ‘“‘ Be mine, dear maid,” &c.; 
found nobody there but—that Miss Hawk: 
sure to find her. Attempted something 
like a civil “good morning,” and feeling 
fidgetty, inquired after Julia. Thought 





the impertinent my oer shy, as she 
answered. She then began, in her quiet, 
stupid way, to prepare breakfast, without 
seeming at all to notice my inattention and 
abruptness towards herself. She has a 
wonderful even temper, that’s certain; ’tis 
well she has just something to recommend 
her, poor dowdy dump! Presently in 
comes her mother. The foolish old woman 
thought proper to attempt some common- 
place joke about finding me and her daugh- 
ter alone together. Umph! ridiculous 
enough that. Asked anxiously after m 
beloved; was answered by Mrs. Haw 
with the same sort of mysterious smile I 
had just before noticed in her daughter, 
and which was now mutually reciprocated. 
Reflecting upon this circumstance, felt 
rather elated thereby, as it proves that my 
attentions to Julia low been sufficiently 
understood. Breakfast over, I took up a 
book; every moment expected the en- 
trance of my charmer, who for some reason 
or other breakfasted in the drawing-room. 
I noticed they both smiled again when 
this was mentioned. However, mother 
and daughter retired to the window, where 
a little whispered sort of confab took 
lace: expecting my lovely Julia, paid 
ittle attention to my book, and of course 
couldn’t well avoid catching a word here 
and there, especially the magic name of 
Julia, together with that of a fashionable 
milliner, and a great deal about lace, and 
— and — ree Miss —o is so fond 
of finery and frippery, u as she is). 
There ni also igenis he of a Cap- 
tain Fairlove. Then how that Miss Hawk 
tittered again! but she’s such a fool; what 
could there be to laugh at? Captain Fair- 
love?—who’s he? Who's Captain Fair- 
love, I wonder? Some new boarder, I 
suppose.’ # eae orl: ® 
“<¢Tt’s all over! The mysterious smiles, 
the mysterious conversation about satin 
and veils, and the milliner—all—all is now 
explained, and I am the most miserable of 
men! She's going to be married: it seems 
that ‘she has been long engaged, which 
was her reason for being so scrupulous, 
and refusing to appear anywhere with me, 
unless that—that Miss Hawk was of the 
party. Now he has returned from a fo- 
reign station—returned to blight all the 
early bloom of my hopes—the spring-blos- 
soms, the bright green leaves of my future 
lot, that were so softly unfolding in the 
light of Julia’s smile! She quits the house 
immediately—quits it to be married! to 
be married—and to another! Oh heavens! 
“¢ And can I remain here? Ah! how 
can I tear myself away? Is not every 
object here sanctified by memories of her 
who bears away my heart, never—never 
to be recalled! The seat she used to oc- 
cupy, her little favourite footstool—the 
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parlour-blinds she used to run and 
through whenever she heard a knock at 
the door—and all her little elegant wa 
the piano—ah, there’s that unfeeling Miss 
Hawk thumping away her everlasting “In 
my cottage near a wood.” No, hang it, 
it’s the “Bridesmaid’s Chorus,” a pert, 
vulgar hussy; and now she’s singing, “ Oh 
no, we never mention her.” Sweet air! 
touching words! how they harmonise with 
my present feelings! That Miss Hawk 
hasn't a bad voice after all; if it wouldn’t 
make the poor creature vain, I’d ask her 
to sing sometimes—just that song.” * * 
“*She’s just been with her mamma's 
compliments to ask “if I wouldn’t like an 
early lunch, as I made such a poor break- 
fast, and seemed to be not quite well,” and 
soon. I looked up to reply, and for the 
first time observed that really that Miss 
Hawk doesn’t look so bad, when she 
smiles; plain as she is, her smile is not un- 
pleasing. Poor creature! I wonder if any 
man will ever think of marrying her? As 
for me, my lot is fixed—yes, irrevocably. 
Young though I am, the tomb of my de- 
parted hopes is wreathed with everlastin 
cypress! Oh, Julia, Julia, how oft shall 
think on thee, as on a hot summer after- 
noon I pace my lonely way along the court 
by the little green-shop leading to the 
back of the house, when, to avoid giving 
trouble on washing-day, I have entered b 
the kitchen, apologising to that Miss Haw 
who is generally there, superintending af- 
fairs, and occasionally looking in a sauce- 
pan, or revs something over the fire. 
By the bye, she makes a capital apple- 
pudding, that she does. Yes, the ian °s 
just fit for those sort of things. Here she 
comes; I must break off for a while,’ * * 
‘**She begged pardon for troubling me 
while writing; she wanted something in 
the table-drawer—some cotton; some darn- 
ing cotton, she called it. I looked up, and 
saw she had a stocking dangling on her 
arm. Iremember now, I have seen her 
working, not always fine muslin, but plain 
downright stout calico. Well, that’s all 
very proper in her, and certainly is a use- 
ful qualification in any woman, be her sta- 
tion what it may. Yes, that Miss Hawk 
may suit some matter-of-fact sort of man, 
I dare say. But I’ll answer for it, no man 
with a heart—a heart lacerated by——ah, 
Julia, Julia! Hey day! Mrs. Hawk her- 
self smiling and curtseying; what now?’* * 
“*Mrs, Hawk came to ask a favour. 
She was obliged to send her daughter on 
particular business somewhere; and it be- 
ing later than she liked her to walk alone 
through the Park, would I, if not particu- 
larly engaged, be kind enough to bestow 
my escort? What could I reply? One 
can’t be a brute in such a case; so of 
course I was very happy, &c., though 
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couldn’t help smiling, spite of my inward 
anguish, at the idea of my taking care 
of Miss Hawk, as if anybody would be 
likely to run away with that—that Miss 
Hawk?’ oe eee 
“¢T cannot help scribbling on while the 
irl’s getting ready. I cannot help pour- 
ing out my distracted soul—yonder she 
comes; the door being left open, I saw her 
on the stairs, What a pretty bonnet! 
Ah! had it been worn by—oh, my lone 
heart! And I really am going to walk 
with—that Miss Hawk! take care it 
shan't happen in though. Here she 
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comes. It reale ti a very pretty bonnet. 


I am not aware of any addition to the 
above random effusions of Mr. Charles 
Wheeler, or how often the pocket-hand- 
kerchief of my sympathising aunt was 
brought into requisition; but as their pe- 
rusal doubtless awakened many tender re- 
miniscences of George Willoughby, per- 
haps it was as well for my uncle that he 
was not present. 

“ Ah, poor dear Charles,” sighed she, as 
she concluded these interesting memoranda 
of blighted affection, ‘‘’twas best to ad- 
dress these effusions of a wounded spirit to 

our ever-indulgent aunt, for I doubt not 

ut there are those of the hard unfeeling 

world that would laugh—aye, laugh at 
some portions of this heart-rending de- 
tail.” And with sundry edifying reflec- 
tions upon the mutability of human 
hopes and expectations, winding up with a 
tender reminiscence of the still beloved 
George Willoughby, my worthy aunt slow- 
ly folded and rep! the flowered gros 
ie Naples in the depths of its former ob- 
scurity. 

And now, as historians say, there ap- 
peored to be a long interregnum in the 

lynasty of Cupid, as concerned the pro- 
ceedings of Mr. Charles Wheeler. Days, 
weeks, and even months, passed by, with- 
out bringing to his affectionate and an- 
xious relations any further intelligence of 
their love-torn nephew, his despair, his 
future intentions, the fair lost Julia, or— 
“ thut Miss Hawk.” They had at length 
become seriously uneasy at his prolonged 
silence, more particularly my tender-heart- 

aunt. 
“John,” said she one day to my uncle, 
“don't you think it very strange our not 
having heard from Charles all this long 
time? Under his iar circumstances, 
too, r fellow! Don’t you remember 
his last unhappy letter? and that’s some 
time ago now, you know; and he in such a 
frame of mind. My dear John, I hope no- 
thing has happened. I hope—surely, oh, 
heavens! I hope he hasn’t been tempted 
t 7, od 

“ Nonsense, Suke,” replied my uncle, 















“the lad’s not such a fool or so wicked as 
that, I should think.” 

“Oh, dear, I don’t know, John; disap- 
pointments in affairs of the heart,” ob- 
served my aunt, with a sigh; “I remem- 
ber George Willoughby once saying——” 

“ Yes, yes, I know,” said my uncle, has- 
tily; “men talk, and women too, and love 
to hear themselves talk, and write a great 
deal for the same reason; aye, as out- 
rageous a jumble as that you showed me 
from Charles, and called the spontaneous 
outpourings of a wounded spirit; though 
really, Suke, it appeared to me for the 
most part very ridiculous. Yet I certainly 
do think it odd of Charles, and very disres- 
pectiul too, after inviting us to his wed- 
ding, about which, by the bye, I suspect 
he has been making a great fool of him- 
self, flaming out so about marrying a girl, 
when it appears he hadn’t even asked her 
the question; and as to his violent preju- 
dice against this Miss Hawk, I suppose 
the og? girl was in the way with regard 
to the other; and now that other is gone, 
she is the butt of his ill-humour. I’m 
sure, from all I can gather, Miss Hawk ap- 
pears to be a very clever, sensible young 
woman; to be sure, the lad has a right to 
his own particular fancies.” 

“He may be ill, John,” gently sug- 
gested my kind aunt. 

“ Humph! in that case we should have 
received intelligence from Mrs. Hawk, or 
from wherever he may have located him- 
self. No, no, sister; I can’t say that I 
feel uneasy on that score; but I must say 
that I think we are both justified in being 
offended at this neglectful silence of his. 
However,” added my uncle, after a pause, 
“Tl tell you what I'll do, Sukey; you 
know I must be in London in a day or 
two; and rely on’t, I shan’t leave it till I've 
paid Master Charles a visit. I'll find him 
out, I warrant, even should he have left 
his old quarters; I only wonder what he’ll 
have to say for himself.” 

“ Ah! poor dear boy!” sighed my aunt; 
“TI only hope that the pangs of blighted 
affection may not have driven him to some 
rash act that——oh, John, I shudder when 
I call to mind what George Willoughby 
once said.” 

“ Nonsense!” exclaimed my uncle; “don’t 
be a fool, Sukey.” 

It happened to be a day of unusual 
bustle, from some cause or other, in that 
well known centre of the cares of Mam- 
mon, yclept the Royal Exchange, and that 

rvaded the broad and narrow ways 
eading thereunto, when a hale-looking 
country gentleman, stepping vigorously 
onwards towards Cornhill, came with a 
sudden unexpected concussion against a 
young one, turning out of one of the bye 
streets, 
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‘ “Bless my soul! sir,” exclaimed the 
elder gentleman, “I beg a thousand par- 
dons. Really I—hey dey! Charles!” 

“Sir, I'm sure I—uncle Grigsby!” was 
the rejoinder. 

Such was the rencontre, in a part of 
London by no means celebrated for com- 
ercper sd greetings; and certainly not 

st calculated for long explanations on 
its highway, even independent of ceremony. 

“Why, Charles, my boy,” exclaimed my 
uncle, his sense of affront evaporating in a 
hearty shake of his hand; “what have you 
been doing with yourself all this long 
time? And what do you mean, sir, by 
frightening your worthy aunt nearly out 
of her wits by your silence, after that— 
that last unfortunate affair of yours? But 
never mind; I don’t wish you to dwell 
upon it, poor fellow!” Charles coloured 
deeply, and was about to reply, when my 
uncle interrupted him by adding, “ Why, 
hang it, Charles, you’re looking wonder- 
fully well, notwithstanding all. Ha! ha! ha! 
thought so: knew you were not the lad to 
take on about such silly affairs—just at 
first perhaps you—but your poor aunt 
thought that really—however, we had 
better walk on. I don’t know which way 
you're going; but I suppose you'll give me 
a bit of dinner, wherever you may be 
living now?” 

“My dear sir, can you doubt——” 

Charles, it must be acknowledged, looked 
even more confused than before, but the 
stunning combined whirl of coaches, carts, 
and rattling omnibuses, ponderous drays, 
and peremptory porters, occasionally in- 
termingled with a certain description of 
oratory more remarkable for energy than 
refinement, prevented either party hearing 
each other so distinctly as was requisite; 
although they still contrived to keep up a 
sort of desultory interchange of ideas, at 
the top of their respective voices, as they 
shoved their way onwards. 

‘‘ How was it that we did not hear from 
you for such a length of time?” bawled my 
uncle. 

“Been going to write for the last three 
weeks,” hallooed Charles. : 

“Why did’nt you then?” roared my 
uncle. 

“It’s a very long story, sir,” shouted 
Charles, 

The pair now turned into a bye street; 
and after a few paces, there seemed to be 
a temporary lull. 

“ And for goodness’ sake, where do you 
live now, Charles ?” queried my uncle; 
“with Mrs. Hawk still?” 

“Oh! no, sir,” replied Charles, with 
another deep suffusion; “the fact is, I— 
T’m—=maried, uncle!” 

“The deuce you are!” exclaimed m 
uncle. “Charles, Charles, how came rf 
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then that 
the pretty Julia came to an understanding 
at last. Well, well, I'm glad of that, 


ou—oh! I see now: you and 


however. All a sham about the captain: 
ha! ha! ha! all a trick I suppose of that— 
that Miss Hawk.” 

“Sir,” interrupted Charles, impatiently, 
“J wish to explain——” 

“ Ay, ay; I know, boy. She was a dis- 
agreeable meddling hussey, I've no doubt. 
But, Charles, your aunt Sukey won’t be 
pleased at your having been so sly; after 
inviting us to your wedding, and then 
frightening her, poor dear soul! with your 
despair, and I don’t know what all. y> 
Charles, do you know she to fear 
you'd make away with yourself; and all 
sorts of shocking: things. Hang it! you 
should have written, Eo . However, as 
you've married the girl of your choice, and 
are happily settled at last—you’'ll be for- 
given, I warrant. And so, I wish you joy, 
Charles, heartily. Hang it, boy, you're 
looking as fat, and as contented, you lucky 
dog, you! I say,” added my uncle, with a 
little good humoured poke of his umbrella, 
“got rid of your plague, now; that—that 

iss 5 

“ By’re leave, gennelmun, by’re leave!” 
hoarsely growled a persevering individual, 
of dark countenance, and huge sack to 
match, tilted on his herculean shoulders. 

“Tm afraid we're stopping up the way 
here; we'ed better move on, sir,” said 
Charles, with a sort of fidgetty air. 

“Very well,” pe seg my uncle, “then 
let’s move on: we shall soon be out of this 
din, I hope; and I assure you I’m quite 
impatient to congratulate my pretty niece, 
the lovely Julia, eh, Charles?” 

They again emerged into the mortal 
hubbub that defies the greatest philoso- 
pher of ancient or modern date to preserve 
the quiet tenour of his way. Still it was 
impossible, under existing circumstances, 
to move along without something being 
occasionally hazarded on both sides. The 
stentorian system, was, therefore, again 
resorted to, perforce, though it must be 
confessed, without much profiting either 

arty. 

Charles, bawling—*1 should have writ- 
ten, but-——” 

Uncle, bellowing —“ Hey?” 

Charles, hallooing—‘“ There have been 
great changes.” 

Uncle, roaring—“ Where do you live?” 

Charles, shouting—“ In one of the streets 
of the Strand.” 

Uncle, echoing—“ In the Strand?” 

Charles, yelling—* No — one—of the— 
quiet—streets out—of the Strand (a pause 
as both shoving on).” 

Charles, bawling—“ Near—my office.” 

Uncle, bawling—* Very—true.” 

However, all things must come to an 
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end; so at last the two gentlemen found 
themselves well pleased at the corner of 
the said quiet street not a little hoarse 
from their unwonted vocal exertions. By 
the bye, I have said “ well pleased;” but 
I must proceed to explain, this appeared 
to be only as far as my uncle was con- 
cerned; for the countenance of Charles 
still exhibited a most inexplicable degree 
of embarrassment. 

“ Yonder’s the door,” said he; ‘‘T'll just 
step forward, uncle, and prepare——” 

“You shan't, upon my word,” replied my 
uncle. “TI shall take things exactly as I 
find them; so you needn’t go plaguing 
Mrs. Wheeler on my account—pretty crea- 
ture! What a description you gave, 
Charles! Your aunt was delighted about 
the blue eyes, and the—the gold waving 
ringlets——” 

“ My dear sir,” interrupted Charles, with 
considerable impatience, “I really must 
explain——” 

“No, no; you shan’t, I tell 
tinued my uncle, entirely absor 
own particular idea; “ you shan’t 
ing pretty Julia because of ol 
bar Fe no.” 

harles had, however, rushed onwards, 
and had already knocked hastily at the 
door, hoping, it should seem, for some 
private reason, to gain time. It was no 
sooner opened however, than there, by his 
side, was my uncle also, in one of his 
merriest chuckling sort of humours. 

“ Dostep igto this parlour, uncle,” said 
Charles, “ because I want to tell you be- 
fore you see Mrs. Wheeler-——” 

“My mistress is there, sir,” said the 
servant, opening the room door. 

There was nothing now for it but 
immediate introduction of “Uncle, Mrs. 
Wheeler; my love, my uncle Grigsy.. 

The extended hand and gentle salute of 
my uncle upon the cheek of the fair bride 
followed, as a matter of course, though he 
looked in vain for the blue eyes and ar 
ringlets, so emphatically depicted by his 
a in the pleasing little brunette 
before him. There was certainly some- 
thing that extremely puzzled my worthy 
uncle, as he turned towards Charles; but 
Charles was just then, apparently, en- 
gaged in looking very earnestly from the 
window. However, my uncle did not fuil 
of the usual bridal congratulations; toge- 
ther with the affectionate expressions, 
warranted by his new relationship; Charles 
being still earnestly engrossed by some- 
thing passing in the street. Suddenly 
turning round, and still, it should seem, 
avoiding the inquiring glance of his uncle, 
he said, “ My dear, when are we to have 
dinner?” 

“Why,” replied his lady, “I’ve only 
been waiting for my mother.” 


ou,” con: 
in his 
teaz- 
uncle 
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“Oh! by-all means, my dear, wait 
> your mother,” replied the young Bene- 
ict. 

“Well,” observed the lady, “I don’t 
know that I shall though: she, who is 
generally so punctual; really I’m much 
surprised—but hark!” 

he sound of a coach drawing up to the 
door was just then heard; followed by the 
usual thundering rap, letting down of 
steps, &c., and the parlour door bein 
thrown open, a voice distinctly announce 
—Mrs. Hawk! 

* Oh! my dear mamma !” exclaimed the 
young bride, running to meet her; while 
my uncle, in a state of perfect bewilder- 
ment, turned again to look at his quondam 
love-lorn, despairing nephew, who was 
just then standing in a most determined 
attitude of contemplation before a picture 
suspended over the fire-place, and who, I 
am ashamed to add, was so rude as to 
commence a loud whistling! To do her 
justice, his lady regarded him with some 
surprise. However, one or two guests 
dropping in, and dinner being announced, 
my uncle, notwithstanding the, to him, 
rather puzzling state of affairs, imme- 
diately offered his arm to the bride, 
Charles following silently with her mother; 
and, in a few minutes, behold a snug little 


party gathered around the social board of 


. and Mrs. Charles Wheeler. The 
dinner passed off exceedingly well under 
the circumstances, though Charles had 
scarcely yet met the eye of his now rather 
shy-looking relative during the repast. 
The cloth having been removed, “ My 
dear mother,” said the young hostess, 
“what could possibly detain youso? You 
are generally so punctual in your engage- 
ments?” 

“Oh! my dear,” replied the lady ad- 
dressed, “I assure you it was the most 
provoking thing in the world. I was just 
ready, when who should drop in but that 
tiresome Mr. Proser: you know his ways; 
and there had he brought with liim a great 
packet of old letters to read to me!” 

“Oh! burn all old letters!” muttered 
Charles, from the bottom of the table. 

“It’s what I always do, Charles,” replied 
my uncle, looking at him with droll ex- 
pression, 

“No? do you though, uncle?” asked 
Charles, with alacrity. 

“Upon some subjects be sure on/t, my 
boy—and so shall aunt Sukey,” replied 
my uncle, with a merry twinkle of his 
eyes. 

‘“* My dear sir,” exclaimed Charles, look- 
ing freely about for the first time, “my 
dear sir, allow me to take a glass of wine 
with you.” 

“With all my heart, Charles; and happ 
in the opportunity of proposing the healt 





of your fair bride. So:here’s Miss Haw— 
hem! Mrs. Charles Wheeler.” 

The toast being unanimously followed 
by the other guests, my uncle, as he re- 
placed his glass upo the table, added, with 
mock solemnity, “And my next toast shall 
be—‘ Destruction to all old letters!’ Eh, 
Charles?” 

Of course this was meant for him who 
could best understand it; nevertheless, it 
was received with a small volley of hilari- 
ous demonstration round the table, which 
is often the ease, when people not per: 
ceiving where the joke lies, take the will 
for the deed: a custom very good-natured, 
undoubtedly, and rey tu iE 

“La!” simpered Mrs. Charles Wheeler, 
“how droll you are, Mr. Grigsby.” Then, 
turning to her mother, she added, “ I’m 
sure there’s some joke between Charles 
Wheeler and his uncle about old letters: 
only look how they are chatting and 
laughing together. La! mamma, I wonder 
what it’s all about?” 

“Never mind, my dear,” replied the 
prudent matron, “we'd best leave them 
alone: perbaps it’s some joke between the 
two gentlemen that we had better not in- 
quire into,” 





The Advantages of Hife and 
other Assurances. 


To many persons, at a mere superficial 
glance, this subject scarcely appears to de- 
serve attention, when, in reality, it is one 
of the greatest importance to the middling, 
but more especially the poorer classes. This 
latter fact is seemingly a contradiction. It 
appears strange that the poor man should 
even cherish the hope of sharing in a lux- 
ury which seems secured to those alone who 
are enabled to pay out of their earnings a 
yearly sum. But we shall explain our- 
selves more at large on this subject as we 
proceed. Our object in the present arti- 
cle is to show how it becomes not only de- 
sirable but the imperative duty of every 
person at all capable of so doing, to insure 
his own life. 

Now it would be deemed a crime in any 

rson, who, with a large family around 

im, had the opportunity of providing for 
their future welfare in case of his own sud- 
den death, should fail to take advantage of 
that opportunity. Not only his own rela- 
tives, Bat the world would be loud in ex- 
clamation against his infatuation. It would 
be said that the love he professed to bear 
towards his wife and offspring was but a 
deception; that in reality he cherished no 
such affection; and that he looked upon 
them merely in the light of companions 
who ministered to his comfort in this 
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world, but about whose welfare, :should 
death no longer cause him to “= their 
attentions, he cared very little. Now to a 

eat extent this opportunity of providing 
a family is afforded by the life assu- 
rance companies. It is true that in all 
cases a competent provision cannot be se- 
cured, but however deeply the death of a 
beloved relative may affect his family, still, 
when the first violent burst of grief is past, 
the question naturally arises, “ How is the 
means of support which has been so sud- 
denly withdrawn from us, to be supplied?” 
There are perhaps several boys to be pro- 
vided for, whose future life depends en- 
tirely on the way in which they first 
set out in the world. Imagine a profes- 
sional man in full and continued practice, 
with an establishment of servants, a wife, 
and surrounded by a number of young 
children. The future is unheeded, no sav- 
ing is attempted, they revel in every lux- 
ury, enjoy every comfort, and because 
death is a contingency which is never con- 
templated, and the probabilit 
the husband and wife are unwilling to own 
to themselves, they look forward with con- 
fidence to the future, and think there is 
time enough for everything proper to be 
accomplished for the children. All at 
once, in an awfully sudden manner, the 
stay, the support, the corner stone on which 
this expensive establishment depénds, is 
withdrawn without a moment's warning, 
or an hour to arrange his affairs or provide 
for his family. Now the stunning convic- 
tion forces itself upon the widow’s mind 
that she is left penniless. The children 
are at expensive schools, whence they 
must be withdrawn to return to a home 
henceforth perhaps one of poverty. This 
is no exaggerated picture, made up for the 
occasion. It is a case which is of daily 
occurrence in this metropolis. Whole fa- 
milies are suddenly precipitated from the 
height of affluence to the most abject mi- 
sery, and all because there is no fore- 
thought on the part of the father, no pro- 
vision for a sudden emergency. Now how 
different would not the position of the 
widow we have above alluded to have 
been, had her husband withdrawn from his 
enormous yearly expenses one little por- 
tion, to be placed in the keeping of some 
life assurance company, which would have 
guaranteed to his family at his death a 
sufficient sum to place them in tolerable 
comfort. Of course it is not always that 
the husband is withdrawn, nor does he 
pass away frequently before his children 
are grown up around him. But this no 
man knows. The morrow is dark, and 
what it may bring forth no man can tell. 
Let us look around: at the instances of 
daily occurrence, in which literary men 
and artists are actually urged by despera- 


of which: 


tion to commit the fearful crime of suicide, 
because, awakened suddenly, in the midst 
of a career of extravagance, to a convic- 
tion of the instability of «their position, 
they perceive the dire prospect which is 
bea upon their wife and fumily. 
he life assurance companies deserve the 
strongest. en ent, and in most 
cases they conduct their affairs well. But 
we might venture to suggest that for the 
peor a system should be adopted different 
rom that at present pursued. The poor 
man often departs from this world with not 
so much in his hands as would: pay for his 
funeral, and the consequence then is that 
the workhouse becomes in future the home 
of his wife and children. We know too 
well how difficult it is for the working 
classes to set aside even the smallest sum 
for future contingencies. It is more espe- 
cially hard for them to save up any in 
their own hands, as ‘a preparation for the 
yearly payment, which, however small, 
constitutes a strong temptation to the poor. 
‘Were they enabled weekly to place some 
small portion of their earnings, be it ever 
so small, in the keeping of the life assu- 
rance companies, they would feel an inde- 
pendence of the world which would go far 
towards improving their moral condition. 
In Mr. Pocock’s little work,* however, 
which we have now before us, the advan- 
tages and principles are so ably insisted 
upon, that we strongly advise such of our 
readers as desire to become acquainted 
with the subject to seek for information in 
the pages of this little volume, which will 
be found infinitely amusing as well as in- 
structive. The subject is already attract- 
ing considerable attention, and it is there- 
fore desirable that it should be rendered 
more familiar to the public. The princi- 
les should be expounded in plain, simple 
anguage, such as all can understand. 
Few works have been published upon this 
subject; those, therefore, that do appear 
will be more eagerly sought after. And 
the reason of this is, that at first sight the 
subject —— so uninviting that few 
would voluntarily undertake the task of 
expounding it. The present volume does 
not profess to add much to the information 
already diffused upon the subject of life 
assurance, but it accomplishes a task of 
much greater importance at the present 
moment, viz., that of rendering those per- 
sons who are unable to seek ‘for informa- 
tion in more expensive volumes, ac- 
quainted with the fact. The author enters 
briefly, but plainly, upon all the elemen 
matters connec with the subject, and is 
careful to avoid as much as possible the 
use of technical or scientific phrases, which 
instead of simplifying the matter, only 
* Pocock on “ Life on Life Assurance.” In 1 vol. 
London: Smith and Elder. 
































serve at once to render it more mystical, 
and deter the general reader from attempt 
ing to understand it. 

r. Pocock at first explains, in an intro- 
duction, the advantages and general prin- 
ciples of assurance, and informs us how, by 
the improvement of the mechanical arts, 
the strength of individuals is improved, 
and therefrom deduces an argument to 
show how, by the simplification of the 
sciences, a corresponding. facility and 
power in acquiring them has been ob- 
tained. He next explains the manner of 
calculating casualties and probabilities, and 
seeks to afford the fullest information upon 
the subject in the plainest terms. The 
chances of destruction of property by fire, 
or on the seas, and the duration of life, are 
dwelt on, they being the actual principles 
of insurance against fire. Throughout 
England fires are found to bear a cunstant 
relation to the number of houses standing 
in the part where they occur; and, as a 
natural consequence, the amount of pro- 
perty destroyed is paid to the insured out 
of the sums subscribed for the security and 
indemnity of those who remain unhurt. 
By ascertaining, therefore, the number of 
houses in any particular district, and the 
number of fires known to have occurred 
there in any given space of time, a certain 
proportion is found for that period; these 
results are, of course, not pretended to be 
accurate, but they approach sufficiently 
near. to accuracy to furnish what is called 
an average, upon which calculations may 
be safely founded. 

The principles upon which the insurance 
of shipping is conducted is also, that upon 
an average of years it is found that a cer- 
tain number of vessels are wrecked in 
making a particular voyage. The pro- 
perty which a merchant embarks is gene- 
rally of great value? perhaps, indeed, he 
often risks his whole, the loss of which 
might be ruin and bankruptcy. When he 
sends his ship to sea, and dismisses that 
on which his whole future prospects de- 
pend on amere chance, without any pro- 
tection in the way of insurance, he 1s per- 
petually haunted by the most poignant 
anxiety; he calculates: with earnestness 
upon the chances before him; he feels that 
he must stand or fall by the issue of the 
venture he is making. But when once he 
has secured it against danger, by resorting 
to the insurance company, he feels a re- 
liance and confidence, to attain which it is 
surely desirable to exert some energy— 
to pay some price. 

In order that it may be perfectly com- 
prehensible to the public that the assu- 
rance companies, while they offer these 
advantages, also derive similar ones from 
their establishment, it will be desirable 
that they should resort to Mr. Pocock’s 
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work, that they may perfectly understand 
the principles upon which they are founded, 
and how, by subscribing a Tags capital, 
they are enabled to raise at any time, 
without difficulty, whatever amount may 
be required. And that the most perfect 
confidence should be felt, and the greatest 
reliance placed upon the life assurance 
companies, it is quite necessary that the 
public should be made to perceive that 
they do derive themselves great advan- 
tages. They are not cast upon purely phi- 
lanthropic principles, nor do they profess 
to do so. Such philanthropy is not in our 
days believed in. Men refuse to credit 
the probability of a handful of men esta- 
blishing a company calculated to diffuse 
immense good, solely with the desire of 
benefiting their fellow countrymen with- 
out the remotest chance of also benefitin 
themselves. Such is not the case. 
railway is started for two objects: the 
first, no doubt, is to cause profit to accrue 
to those who first started the idea, and 
this is perfectly legitimate, since had not a 
number of gentlemen and mercantile men 
advanced with capital at their disposal, 
the second object, which is to benefit the 
ag would never have been obtained. 
n like manner the life assurance compa- 
nies are established by men of capital, both 
with the view of extending advantages to 
the empire at large, and of deriving an 
interest from the money they invest. 

We have, however, lost sight of Mr. 
Pocock for a few moments, and hasten to 
return to him. The historical account of 
tables of mortality, Dr. Halley’s ‘“‘ Preston 
Tables,” ‘illustration of the probabilities 
of life,” ‘improvement of the tables,” &c., 
occupy a great portion of the first chapter; 
the author then proceeds to an explana- 
tion of the terms used in the science of life 
assurance, and shows the manner of cal- 
culating premiums of assurance from tables 
of mortality. The remarks upon the 
profit and loss of life assurances are ex- 
plicit, and well worthy of attention. 

Mr. Pocock now proceeds to what we 
may term the practical part of his work. 
He begins with the mode of effecting life 
assurance; so that, after perusing these 
pages, no one will be at a loss what steps 
to take. The first act of the party, he 
tells us, is to fill up a printed form, usually 
called a declaration, with his name. resi- 
dence, rank and occupation, age, place, 
time of birth of the party on whose life the 
assurance is to be effected, and the parti- 
culars concerning his health. On the de- 
en money, the appearance before the 

oard, the payment of the first premium, 
the entrance money, payment of the future 
premiums, value and forfeiture of policies 
sale cf policies, surrender of policies 
slimits of travelling allowed to the assured 
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and the proof of the death of the assured, 
full particulars are afforded, so that no 
doubt as to what the person desirous of 
being assured is about to undertake can 
possibly exist, after perusing this one chap- 
ter, which is one of the most interesting 
in the book. Chapter III contains an ac- 
count of the different systems of life assu- 
rance, the assurances by individuals, the 
different kinds of assurance companies, the 
proprietary companies, the mutual assu- 
rance companies, the mixed assurance com- 
panies, the directors and other officers of 
assurance companies, capital of life assu- 
rance companies, the source of profit and 
surplus, the difference between surplus and 
capital, the manner of ascertaining the 
amount of real surplus, the distribution of 
profits among the assured, &c. &c. 

There are different systems of assuring 
life, and this work is intended to assist the 
public in making a prudent choice; but it 
is besides recommended to those not pre- 
viously well acquainted with the subject, 
to have recourse to the advice of some pro- 
fessional person or friend, upon whose 
judgment and integrity they can entirely 
rely, with whom they may consult upon 
the rates and proposals issued by all the 
offices, and who may then counsel them in 
making their selection. The proper way 
to estimate the comparative benefits of the 
various systems of life assurance, and the 
relative merits of the several metropolitan 
establishments for effecting them, is doubt- 
less to consider the peculiar circumstances 
and prospects of the party about to become 
assured, and the end which he more espe- 
cially has in view by entering into such a 
contract. There are of course various ob- 
jects to be attained; the ordinary one, 
however, is to benefit the survivors. 

To persons in doubtful health, or who 
wish to commence an assurance at an early 
period of life, the ascending premium is 
best adapted. 

To such as begin an assurance in a time 
of prosperity, or in the prime of life, or 
even when their health has began to de- 
cline, the descending premium is recom- 
mended, since, as Mr. Pocock justly ob- 
serves, it will afford much consolation to 
those who are advancing in years, and be- 
coming less capable of exertion, to know 
that their disposable property is periodi- 
cally increasing, without requiring any 
additional exertion on their part; or that 
they are gradually being relieved from 
their annual payments, after having made 
the first heavy premiums at the time when 
they were best enabled to provide for them. 

Uur author then proceeds to a most in- 
teresting portion of his subject, viz. an 
historical view of the origin and progress 
of insurances. He dates the carlier start- 
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ing izte-notice of the subject as far back 
as the later ages of Rome, when vessels 
lost at sea, or taken by the enemy, were 
to be replaced in return for supplies fur- 
nished to the army in Spain. hs a legal 
and commercial system, insurance of ships 
is to be traced to the early part of the six- 
teenth century, from which time it a) 

to have advanced in Spain, Italy, ond Hol- 
land. In England, the first regulations 
concerning it are referred back to the year 
1661. From this time forth, a gradual im- 
provement in the regulation and principles 
of insurance has been mani and 
henceforward it becomes of course more 
and more interesting. 

Mr. Pocock gives a most amusing ac- 
count of the rise and progress of these so- 
cieties, and we ourselves propose at no dis- 
tant day to enter into a few inquiries on 
this subject, and to present our readers 
with accurate accounts of every assurance 
society in London. We, therefore, invite 
the most ample information upon this topic, 
as the greater the means at our disposal, 
bm better shall we be able to describe 
them. 





PUSS IN BOOTS. 
A Fairy TAte. 
BY FANNY E. LACY. 


Once on the borders of fairy land 

(As I have been given to understand) 

There dwelt three brothers their fortunes who claim’d 

In the order their father’s last codicil named : 

He being a miller, had named in his will 

The two eldest heirs to the store of the mill ; 

Yet ’twas thought the old man scarce knew what he 
was at, 

For the youngest gain’d nought but the family cat. 


Now, Edwin, poor lad! was at this sorely vex’d ; 

And truth to aver, not a little perplex’d: 

Though to friends who condoled upon this his mishap, 

He replied, “‘ Well, the skin will at least make a cap.” 

But the sly Tom Puss, who the jest overheard, 

Thought it a bad one, and no longer purr’d. 

“If my skin makes your cap,” growled Tom Puss, 
“why, so let it; 

T'll only just add—Don’t you wish you may get it?” 


His master heard this, and with no small surprise, 

But the cat was a fairy, it seems, in disguise ; 

Who sidting and purring said, ‘‘ Take my advice ; 

For I can win fortune as well as catch mice. 

I’ve pry’d into corners, and watch’d upon tiles, 

And learnt how to blink at the world and its wiles ; 

Your interests, dear master, shall guide my pur- 
suits ; 

Only give me a bag, and a smart pair of boots.” 


The boots were provided, a most stylish pair ; 
(A misfit had been a most awkward affair,) 

And great the amazement of mouse and of rat 
To view such a swaggering “ swell” of a cat! 
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Who carried his bag like some limb of the law, 
When he comes to the scratch with a talented paw. 
Oh! the march of improvement will be great, no doubt, 
When cats in top-boots are seen walking about. 


All craftily spreading his bag in the shade, 

He prize of a brace of fine partridges made: 

‘Then hied to the place where the king held his court, 
And all the haut-ton of those days did resort. 

‘Tom Puss scraped his boots when arrived at the gate 
(A fact which the prose fairy tale don’t relate) 

While court dandies gazed with admiring regard, 
And begged, as a favour, his boot-maker’s card. 


Then bending him low at the royal footstool, 

Says Puss, “I am come from Lord Bamboozlefool ; 
Who hopes that your majesty will not reject 

These tokens, though humble, of loyal respect.” 

So his majesty ordered him something to drink ; 
But Tom Puss replied, with a most demure blink, 
“ A te€totaller I, please your majesty, so 

I respectfully urge, that strong drink is—‘ no go.’” 


Now after awhile, to hfs master one day, 

Says Tom Puss, “ Sir, the king will be passing this 
way, 

So haste you to bathe in the stream here about, 

And depend upon me, sir, for helping you out.” 

Then seeing the royal carriage draw near, 

Young Edwin complied, and without any fear ; 

While in vast consternation, Tom Puss was soon 
found, 

Crying, “Help! my Lord Bamboozlefool will be 
drown’d !” 


The king call’d his guards instant aid to afford, 

And Tom Puss stept forward announcing his lord. 

His majesty knew him again by his boots, 

And said, ‘‘ Dress his lordship in one of my suits : 

And quickly array him his duty to pay, 

That our carriage may homeward his lordship con- 
vey.” 

While Edwin so handsome appeared, and so smart, 

That the princess beheld him to lose her young 
heart. 


Then quickly the carriage Puss scampered before, 
Nor halted until he arrived at the door 

Of a terrible ogre, in grandeur who dwelt, 

And a little ’tis said who in conjuring dealt. 

Says Tom (introducing himself), “I have heard 
That your highness can change to a mouse or a bird : 
Oblige me, I pray, by this wonderful trick !”’ 

The ogre complied, and Puss—gobbled him quick ! 


Tom brush’d his smart boots, and stepp’d forward to 
greet 

‘The party approaching this fine country seat : 

Saying, “‘ Welcome, my lord, to your own castle gate, 

Where your dutiful servants your orders await.” 

Says the king, “‘ We will not bid your lordship good 
night, 

But hope you'll permit us with you to alight ;” 

‘Then he whisper’d the princess, “‘’*T'would be no bad 
plan 

If you set your cap at this very rich man.” 


Then Puss led the way in this castle so fine, 

To the room where the ogre deceased used to dine. 
In a style comme il faut he presented each dish, 
And softly he purr’d as he brought in the fish! 
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While the tea and the coffee like nectar did seem, 
And Puss lick’d his lips as he pour’d out the cream. 
Then bustling about with the cakes and the fruits, 
He apologies made for attending in boots, 


Then the princess, acknowledging love’s mighty rule, 

As her suitor pted Lord Bamboozlefool ; 

And the king, with his son-in-law vastly content, 

Sipp’d his wine, talk’d of settlements, and—his con- 
sent. 

So matters were settled according to law, 

Tom Puss signing papers with, ‘‘ Witness my paw.” 

And Edward rewarded him as his best friend, 

And thus doth the story of Puss in Boots end. 





MORAL. 

I have said that ’tis ended, yet still must rehearse, 
For the sake of the moral, one more little verse, 
Which meaneth, we ne’er should too hasty decide 
On the good or the ill that our lot may betide. 

So all younger sons, and young bachelors too, 

I pray ye to keep this my counsel in view ; 

If you have a Tom Cat of a figure that suits, 

By all means provide him a smart pair of boots. 


The GAill. 
BY THE EDITOR. 


CuHapter I. 
THE PRIESTLY GUARDIAN. 


* f * The funeral was over. 


In a dark room, where, for some hours 
before, the body of him who had once 
owned the houses, and its surrounding 
lands, had lain, were now congregated the 
whole of the relatives of the deceased, who 
had attended the funeral; and who had, in 
consequence of a summons issued by the 
dying man, come to assist at his obsequies 
—many from a great distance. There 
were old men and young men, old women 
and young women; some that were ugly, 
some that were otherwise; but all united 
in paying but very little reverence to the 
memory of the departed. Indeed, Michael 
Malines, whose translation from this to, 
we hope, a better world, had drawn so 
many people from so many places, had, 
during life, paid so little attention to those 
united to him by ties of blood, that it was 
little wonder if, when he was dead, his 
name should be bandied about with but 
little ceremony. Those who, when alive, 
neither served nor benefited mankind, can 
scarce, when dead, expect their considera- 
tion. 

“ Mort de ma vie !” exclaimed a choleric 
old man, with a soupcon of gout about his 
thick feet, “the notary keeps us long 
waiting. I hope the legacies we shall have 
may repay all the trouble we have gone to. 
Dieu de Dieu f” 

“ Legacies,” said a peevish old woman, 
by 4 side, “legacies, indeed! you are a 
00) oe 
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“Thank you, Madame Barbejoie,” re- 
plied the old grumbler, “ T take your sen- 
tence as complimentary.” 

“ What a beautiful room for a dance,” 
whispered a pretty little coquettish bru- 
nette, to a tall, sheepish-looking young 
man near her. 

“ Yes,” said the young man, more than 
half inclined to be horrified at such eté, 

“The dance of death. I suppose,” said 
Madame Barbejoie, sternly. 

“Recollect,” put in a quiet little man, 
who had hitherto sat in a corner, saying 
nothing, “ we are at a funeral.” 

‘Monsieur Barbejoie,” said the peevish 
woman, snappishly, “we thank you for the 
information. 

“ But the notary,” ventured one, anxious 
to prevent anything like a scene. 

“ Aye, the notary; I wonder what he is 
at,” exclaimed another; “I confess I am 
curious to know.” 

“ Making the will; I hope not his own,” 
said the first speaker, in a manner that 
left the impression he had said a good 
thing, at least in his own estimation. 

“Drinking eau sucrée, to soften his 
voice,” quoth another. “ I fancy he'll want 
it ”» 


“ Confessing his sins, rather,” exclaimed 
Madame Barbejoie, testily. 

“ Notaries never confess, except on the 
rack,” again observed M. Laurent, the 
gouty man. 

“ Silence in the pit!” said some unknown 
voice, “here is the notary. Chut! Chut!” 

In truth, the man of law entered the 
funeral apartment at this particular mo- 
ment. He was a young, and even hand- 
some man, with a mild, gentle, benignant 
cast of countenance, which rather took the 
company assembled, especially the ladies, 
by surprise. But he was not alone. After 
him came a calm, sedate, quiet-looking 
son leading by the hand a little boy. 

ever was a | cahpreed contrast presented to 
the eye than by these two. 

This priest was a Jesuit. though not 
openly attached to the order, and had been 
the deceased’s most intimate friend, ad- 
viser, and director. In early youth, Mi- 
chael Malines was reputed a great sinner; 
the greater reason that in his old age he 
should be a great saint. Extremes meet; 
and a once very wicked often becomes, to 
the world, a very worthy individual. For 
ourselves, we prefer a little more con- 
sistency, and think better of a man who 
has uniformly been tolerable, than of those 
who turn out vastly excellent when death 
stares them in the face. But the Jesuit 
was merciful. He confessed Michel of 
hs errors, gave him absolution, and, as the 
od man grew gradually weaker and 
weaker, gained so powerful an influence 
over his mind, that M. Malines could not 


at length even think without the worthy 
priest approved of his cogitations. 

The boy, a fine open faced, handsome lad, 
of about ten years, was the deceased’s only 
child. He alone, of all those present, 
wept; for he had lost a father. was 
an orphan; and, young as he was, felt all 
the bitter desolation of his position. Paul 
had loved the only parent that Heaven had 
spared him; he had loved him with that 
sweet, innocent, dependent love, that wins 
upon the heart, and is one of the brightest 
joys of — We are unjust to the 

ove of little children. It is a mine of 
puriest happiness. From the hour when 
an infant first knows and smiles at the 
voice of its parent—when, in cherub de- 
pendence, it clings to him to whom it owes 
its being—to when its affection 
equally an effect of reason as of instinct— 
it is a mighty thing; and which he, who 
enjoys it, should look ,upon as more pre- 
cious than any other, for it is a leve such 
as angels feel, Paul had worshipped the 
departed. The stern, peevish, res old 
man, to him was everything t and 
good, for he was his father; and, when he 
lost him, his grief was poignant and sin- 
cere. It was. the ish of a soul whose 
only link of life was rent asunder. 

he company simultaneously rose as 
Monsieur Durant entered, thus accom- 
panied. 

“ Many excuses for having kept you 
waiting, ladies and gentlemen,” said the 
lawyer, mildly, “ but this dear child, whose 
presence is necessary to the reading of the 
will, is so devoured with grief, I the 
- difficulty in bringing him hither 
at all.” 

“The dear child, indeed!” said Madame 
Barbejoie. “ Little wretch of a boy!” she 
whispered. 

“ No excuse, pray,” exclaimed M. Lau- 
rent, with extreme suavity of tone. 

“Your presence is now ample compen- 
sation for even a longer absence,” said the 
coquette, mincingly. 

Durant, without noticing these re- 
marks, seated himself, in which the whole 
company imitated him. For once they 
‘were unanimous. 

“ Come near me, Paul,” said the Jesuit, 
meekly, “and listen to what thy father 
decides concerning thee.” 

Paul replied only y sobs. 

The notary broke the seal of the packet, 
which he now exhibited. 

“Tt is very warm,” observed M. Laurent, 
in an under tone, amid an universal and au- 
dible sigh. The fact was, he was perspiring 
with anxiety as to how much he should 
get for his trouble in — 

The notary slowly unfolded the parch- 
ment; this act being also accompanied by 
a general movement of attention. 
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“TI wonder what he has left me,” said 
Madame Barbejoie, “ some ridiculous trifle, 
I dare say.” 

The notary laid the will smooth with 
the flat of his hand. 

“Hem! hem!” 

“To Monsieur Laurent, a gouty, dis- 
agreeable old bachelor, who, when I was a 
young man, refused to lend me a five-franc 
piece, I leave—nothing.” 

Up rose the testy and furious invalid, 
and without a word left the room. As 
scon as the quiet of the party was restored, 
the man of parchment continued. 

“To Madame Barbejoie, as selfish and 
ugly an old woman as ever lived, I be- 
queath—m blessing. , 

“ Pierre! Pierre!” exclaimed the elderly 
female thus irreverently addressed, rising 
and exhibiting very strong symptoms of 
fainting, “give me your arm, and let us 
leave this den of insolence and falsehood.” 

“Stay,” said the actuary, who, despite his 
right feeling, could scarcely refrain from 
smiling, “stay, Monsieur Barbejoie, your 
name occurs also.” 

‘* Some fresh impertinence, I dare say,” 
continued the wife, furiously. “I insist 
on your coming away, Pierre.” 

Still, as the dame moved not, the easy 
and obedient husband did not attempt to 
stir. 

“To Monsieur Barbejoie, a quiet, good- 
natured man, whose only fault is being 
tied always to his wife’s apron strings—” 

“Ob, Peter, why don’t you knock him 
down!” 

“ And not daring to say a word for him- 
self, in consideration of the happy days we 
spent together in times gone by—I leave 
four thousand francs.” 

Little Pierre opened his eyes with asto- 
nishment, while Madame, his wife, allowing 
her visage to relax into a smile, as much as 
to say, “There is some use, after all, in 
having a husband,” again seated herself. 

“To Eleanore Malines, my niece, I 
leave—” 

The coquette, who was now referred to, 
breathed with difficulty. Her fate hung 
upon a thread. She was poor; and though 
thoughtless and giddy, was at bottom pos- 
sessed of a good heart. The young man 
by her side was her lover; but being well 
enough off, and she worth nothing, his 
parents forbade the union. Her anxiety 
may therefore be easily imagined. 

“ My advice—that she leave off seeking 
for vain admirers, and get married.—” 

The poor girl turned deadly pale, and 
appeared ready to faint. Her heavy, 
sleepy-looking lover himself appeared deep- 
ly moved. Never judge from outside; for 
this stupid-looking youth was a rough 
diamond. He was all heart, but he knew 
not how to give utterance to his feelings, 


which is often the misfortune of young men 
who have not seen the world. 

“!And in order to enable her to do so 
with propriety, and where her heart is set, 


I. further bequeath to her ten thousand 


francs.” 

Whatever were the sensations of those 
around, there were two in the room whom 
the —— old man had made thoroughly 
happy. It was his intention so to do, for 
Mic “4 had remembered the days of his 
youth, 

The lawyer continued— 

“These are all my legacies. The rest 
of my property, in houses, lands, and 
money, amounting to about 200,000 livres, 
I bequeath to Monsieur Foveau, the curé 
of our parish—” 

An universal movement of surprise took 
place, while the priest moved not a muscle; 
and the child, who had not listened to a 
word, continued to weep. Paul was ut- 
terly unconscious of what was going for- 
ward. 

“In trust, to be applied, when my dear 
son attains the age of twenty-one, in the 
following manner :— 

“The property to be divided into two 
parts—such part as the said Reverend 
Pere Foveau chooses, to go to my son, the 
other to be devoted to the holy service of 
the church. My son, in the meantime, to 
be educated by the said Reverend Pére 
Foveau, who dying, whatever name he 
thinks fit, to be substituted in lieu of his 
own.” 

As the worthy notary read the clause 
deliberately and slowly, a faint flush crossed 
his face, while his dark eyes were keenly 
fixed upon the priest. The latter, how- 
ever, moved not a muscle, nor did his man- 
ner show the slightest sign of emotion; and 
Monsieur Durant having at length con- 
cluded, closed the paper with a sigh. The 
cautious lawyer foresaw difficulties he 
knew not how to obviate. 

“ There, Monsieur Foveau,” he said, af- 
fectionately patting the child on the head, 
“you have a great charge, a very great 
charge. Monsieur Malines has left i 
guardian of his child and all his worldly 

oods,” 

“He has left more,” said the priest 
meekly, and with a deep sigh. 

“Ha?” 

“ His future welfare in heaven.” 

The young lawyer, who, though a deeply 
religious man, and more, one who in con- 
sequence was equally good as he was pious, 
slightly curled his lips, for, like all his 
countrymen, he had reason to know what 
the Jesuits were. The profession of the 
priest passed not current with him. 

The company now dispersed—the rela- 
tives departed—while the curé went out to 
give some orders to the servants. 
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The: lawyer and the orphan remained 
alone in the chamber of death. 

“Paul,” said the former, kindly taking 
the boy's hand, “do you love me?” 

“TI do, Monsieur Durant,” replied the 
sobbing child; “‘ but.oh! Monsieur Durant, 
what have they done with my father? I 
shall never see him again. My God! my 

od!” 


The grief of the lad was so touching, 
that Monsieur Durant could scarcely him- 
self refrain from tears. 

“ My dear Paul, God is good, and will 
one day unite you to your father once 
more. But, in the meantime, will you 

romise me one thing? You will be taken 
tone here, until you are twenty-one. 
When you reach that age, you will be free; 
now promise me—you will then come to 
me, will you not, and I will be your friend. 
You promise me?” 

“I do,” sobbed the child. 

“ Now do not forget this promise; for,” 
continued the law yer, solemnly, “ you will 
then indeed want a friend.” 

This scene, as above described, occurred 
in a village near Paris, some two hundred 
and odd years ago. 


Crapter II. 
THE DIVISION OF THE SPOIL. 


More than ten years passed, and Paul Ma- 
lines grew to man’s estate. During the 
whole of this period he was under the tui- 
tion of Pere Foveau, though not in the vil- 
lage where his father had died and been in- 
terred; for shortly after this sad occur- 
rence the priest removed with his charge 
to Paris, where he steadily devoted him- 
self to the lad’s education, except when 
his duties called him to attend to the ser- 
vice of the order. The worthy man. now 
an abbé, originally wished to bring the 
boy up for the church; but as Paul ex- 
hibited the most intense opposition to this 
idea, vowing that the army alone was the 
profession he loved, it was thought. unwise 
to balk his desires. With martial ideas in 
his head—mors ferro nostra mors, was his 
motto—then, our young hero was edu- 
cated, and to do the Jesuit justice, his 
education was profound, if not useful. On 
this side this strange and powerful body 
never failed. Learned, full of the erudition 
of other days, fond of the classics, of the 
masterpieces which ennoble and elevate 
the human mind, they loved to impart the 
instruction which they acquired. 

Never, however, was the mighty spite of 
the pen less happy in its intluence—that 
pen which is the greatest power on earth, 
if we examine into results. What but it 
has carried forth on the wings of peace 
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the truths of Christianity to the utter- 
most of the earth? what but it, 
when this Christianity was and 
manacled, freed it from the chains that 
bound it, and sent it forth to all nations 
and men, radiant with fresh beauty and 
significance? What but it, marching side 
by side with the orator, whom the pen 
maketh, has borne civilisation the 
throes and agonies of birth? and what but 
it will spread over the universal the 
lights of science, of arts, of freedom, of all 
that is great, and good, and noble? More 
shame to those who, with the power to 
wield this mighty engine, put it to base 
use, and pander for gain to the base oe 
sions which float upon the frothy 

of society. 

But Paul had sense to see that which 
was, and that which was not useful, in all 
that he learnt; and at twenty-one was a mo- 
del of nobility of character, with knowledge 
and ——— ve! — to mer 
usuall sessed in the darksome n 
which he lived. me) 

It was the day previous to that on which 
he came of age that we again introduce 
Paul upon the scene of action. He was in 
his own private room, the house being 
occupied by a variety of persons, and the 
priest dwel: ~— a little garret apart from 
allelse. Books, papers, a huge escritoire, 
manuscripts, scattered over the floor, ill 
assorted with swords, daggers, and suits of 
armour, that lay in hopeless confusion in 
every corner; while by a lamp sat Paul, 
holding in his hand what was still more 
singular in that half monkish, half military 
cell, though, were I malicious, I should 
say the contrary, a small miniature of a 
woman, painted by one of the fashionable 
artists of the day. The face was gentle, 
mild, and lovely, while the innocence of 
= — was stamped on every feature. 

“T have seen that countenance before,” 
said Paul, gazing intently on it, “ or is it 
the realisation of a dream?” 

“How came you by it, my son?” in- 
quired the priest mildly, having entered 
so gently as to be unheard. 

“T found it, father,” replied Paul, blush- 
ing and laying down the picture, “this 
morning near the church.” 

“Some court beauty, —— con- 
tinued Pere Foveau, quietly, “but that is 
not what I have come to speak about.” 

“Of what then, father?” replied Paul, 
placing the picture within the folds of his 
garment. 

“To-morrow,” said the Jesuit, seating 
himself, and allowing a faint blush to 
illuminate his features, “you ‘are of 
a hig 
“Tam, father,” and it was a dim percep- 
tion of the joys the future might bring him, 
which influenced the warmth of his reply. 

















‘You know the terms of your father’s 
will?” 

“That I am to have such part as you 
choose, and the rest to go to the church.” 

“Exactly. Now, I have taken advice in 
high quarters, my son, as to what I shvuld 
do, and acting upon that principle they 
decide I ought to act upon—lI will not say 
his holiness himself has not guided me— 
this is my decision. I have educated you 
with care; you have been bred to the pro- 
fession of arms; you are ready for any em- 
ployment, and I have no doubt will attain 
that eminence which your talents deserve; 
in consideration of these things, and in con- 
sideration of the great good which may 
thence accrue to the church, I give to you 
one thousand livres and my blessing, while 
I give to the holy apostolic church 199,000 
livres for ever.” 

“Infamous robber!” exclaimed the young 
man, thus plunged from lofty visions of 
wealth and independence, to a struggle for 
existence, “is it thus you betray my 
father’s trust?” 

‘* My son, you are intemperate,” said the 

riest mildly. “ Your father’s trust has not 
n betrayed. He says distinctly, that 
part we choose we are to give to you; and 
we chouse, from loftier motives than you 
can scan, to give you what I have said.” 

Paul replied not, but bending his head 
until it rested upon the table, covered his 
eyes with his hands, and remained thus 
for some minutes. 

“ False priest!” he then began. 

But the Jesuit was gone, and on the 
table was a copy of bis father’s will and the 
thousand livres, 

“ Courage!” said Paul to himself, “I 
am young, I have a profession, and a glori- 
ous one—let me lay out my plans.” 


CuartTer III. 
THE MINIATURE. 


A few days, and Paul Malines, on foot, 
with a haversack on his back, was dis- 
covered leaving Paris by the road which 
led to his native village. Wrapped in 
serious thought, but not giving way to 
melancholy, the young disinherited walked 
along with a firm and manly step. It was 
spring. The whole face of nature was 
smiling and green—the flowers were burst- 
ing forth into blossom, the verdure of 
agriculture was beginning to show itself, 
the poplars by the way-side were budding, 
the voices of the birds—in this season of 
renewed nature most sweet—were making 
themselves heard. All this had its in- 
fluence on the mind of our young hero, 
who with the elasticity native to his age, 
forgot that he was a poor man, and what 
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is more, justly entitled to be rich. This is 
one of the happiest qualities of the poms: 
to hope—to have courage to prefer ‘the 
couleur de rose future, to the sombre and 
threatening. 

Two days Paul continued his journey, 
and on the morning of the third found him- 
self within a few miles of his birth-place. 

Two of these had been gone over when 
he came in view of the only town which 
he had to pass on his route, nearly all 
being some distance from the main road. 
This town was large, and picturesquely 
situated in a valley. Paul first caught 
sight of it from the summit of a lofty hill, 
down which the path-way he had chosen 
wound slowly and lengthily. Beyond was 
the village sacred to the memory of his 
deceased father. Its small steeple could 
be discerned looming over the plains amid 
a fog that rose from a river near at hand, 
and the heart of the orphan leaped with 
mingled emotions. 

“Qh, my father!” he cried, “why did 
you leave your child to the mercy of stran- 
gers? But I will not repine; you meant 
for the best, and I bow to the chastening 
rod, glad that I have my good’right hand 
left to fight the battles of my country. 
Let me but kneel on thy grave and ask 
thy blessing, and then the field of blood 
shall be my bed; mors ferro nostra mors. I 
will be faithful to our motto.” 

Stepping out firmly, he entered the town, 
and advancing ra idly through the princi- 
pal street, hurried on his way. He had 
crossed the greater portion of the space 
which intervened between the gates of the 
city, when turping sudderly the corner of 
the rue Monferny, his eyes caught sight of 
@ picture which transfixed him with asto- 
nishment. At a window, and that too ofa 
large and magnificent house, standing as if 
in enjoyment of the fresh air, was the 
original of the miniature which Paul trea- 
sured so highly. But such an original! 
far more beautiful than anything he could 
have imagined from the picture. To say 
that Paul acted under the impulse of sur- 
prise, would be faintly to express the look 
with which he gazed upon the lovely ap- 
parition; which said apparition, offended 
or astonished, or acting with coquettish 
calculation, immediately retired from the 
window. 

Paul heaved a deep sigh, but the sigh of 
@ man who was relieved hime a heavy load. 

“TI have found her!” he exclaimed, half 
aloud. “TI have found her—she of whom 
I have dreamed, she whom I love already.” 

And forgetting the tremendous obstacles 
which lay between him and success, he gave 
himself up to the dreamy bliss of Young 
First Love. Next minute he was at the 
door, and in another in the presence of the 
servant of the house. 





















“T wish to see ~ mistress.” 

The servant looked at the dusty person 
of the young wayfarer, and hiesitazed, 

“Tsay I wish to sce your young mis- 
tress,” repeated Paul mildly, but firmly. 

There was io in the tones of our 
hero which went to the soubrette’s heart, 
and, with a smile, she inquired the stranger's 
name. 

“ Monsieur Paul Malines.” 

In two minutes more Paul was received 
in a magnificent apartment by two females, 
the one, evidently the mother; the other, a 
daughter. The former spoke. 

“ What can I do for Monsieur,” said she, 
“is it ag 7 Maley yee business?” 

“No, Madame,” replied Paul, blushing 
and hesitating, “but have you not lost a 
portrait?” 

“ Ah, Monsieur!’’ exclaimed the mother, 
while an expression of deep gratification 
illumined the features of the young girl, 
“ you have not found it?” 

- Indeed, Madame, I am happy to say I 

“And how have you been fortunate 
enous to find us? How can we thank 

ou?” 


“T saw Mademoiselle at the window.” 

“Indeed,” said the mother, fixing a 
scrutinising glance upon the dusty youth; 
“ you knew not whose it was.” 

The daughter said nothing, but a strange 
feeling flew to her heart. How that strange 
young man must have studied the minia- 
ture 


“TI found it,’ continued Paul, “at the 
church of the St. Esprit, in Paris, some 
ten days since, and have carried it with me 
ever since, in the faint hope of finding an 
owner for it—I have it—’ 

Paul paused, trembled, and said no more, 
while his whole face was suffused with 
crimson. 

“T have it next my heart,” he was about 
to have said, but an indefinable impulse 
stayed his words, while he drew it from 
his bosom, his features still more overcome 
by burning blushes, blushes that with his 
manner spoke volumes to the heart of the 
fair owner. 

Both ladies were about to join in thank- 
ing our young traveller, when the door 
opened, and a man entered hurriedly. 

It was the notary Durant. 

“Paul Malines, my dear boy!” he ex- 
claimed, “ most delighted to see you. You 
have then kept your promise. I am right 
glad of it.” 

Paul stammered forth some unintelligi- 
ble words, but Louise, the lovely original 
of the picture which Paul had parted with, 
most willingly came to his aid, and ex- 
lained the whole in afew words. Durant 
stened attentively, and a gratified smile 
played round his lips. 
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“Paul,” said he kindly, “ you are the son 
of Michel Malines, who made my fortune 
by lending me a sum of money which he 
never reclaimed. If you particularly wish 
it, zou may keep that picture.” 

aul could not believe his ears, Louise 
held down her head to hide a. laugh at the 
odd expression of his countenance, while 
Madame said mildly, “ Durant!” 

“Fudge,” said the hearty lawyer, now 
councillor royal, with, it was said, the 
ear of the king, or at all events of his 
ministers. “ You know I don’t like to act 
as other people do; and when I left little 
Paul weeping over his father's ve, I 
said to myself, What a capital husband he 
would make for my little Louise! Now I 
flatter myself I didn't think anything out 
of the way, did I, Paul?” 

“TI really!” exclaimed Paul, blushing 
like a young lady fresh from school, which, 
considering his educaticn among the Je- 
suits, was remarkable, since they were meu 
who never blushed. 

“ Now, my dear boy, just off with your 
great coat, down with your pack. Now 
then sit down, and say, as if the house were 
your own, I am at home.” 

Paul obeyed, and having retired to clean 
himself and attend to his toilette, returned 
in the guise of a gentleman, which, Louise 
could not but own, became him marvel- 
lously. 

“ Now, my boy, we are going to dine, 
and at dinner you shall tell us the whule 
of your adventures since we part>..” 


Cuapter IV. 
THE DECISION. 


It was the king’s ante-chamber. A 
number of persons were there waiting for 
an audience. Among these were Durant 
the lawyer, Paul, Louise, and her mother. 
In the three months which had elapsed since 
the event of our last chapter, the young 
people had become better acquainted. To 
see them as they stood side by side, it was 
easy to discover that they were now lovers, 
if not affianced. About’ three yards from 
them, however, stood their evil genius—the 
priest Foveau. His look ‘was still meek, 
mild, and calm, but there was in his eyes a 
restless fever which bespoke a mind ill at 
ease. 

“ His majesty will receive all the sos 
concerned in the affair Malines!”’ exclaimed 
the usher, throwing open a side door. 

The group entered, and stood in the 
presence of the king, who, seated at a table 
covered with papers, was attentively perus- 
ing a document. - 

“ Sire Durant,” he said after a few mo- 
ments, “I have read your memorial with 
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care; it is worthy of you. It is terse, 
vigorous, and argumentative. Abbé Fo- 
veau, I have read yours. It is learned and 
eloquent, but unfortunately it errs in one 
particular.” 

“In what, sire?” asked the Jesuit, with 
a smile. 

“In truth.” 

The priest turned pale, for he saw it was 
decided against him, and he quailed beneath 

wer, 

“ At least, your majesty, it was intended 
one half should be the property of the 
church.” 

“ Perhaps, Abbé Foveau, that was the 
intention,” said the king severely, “but 
you have wilfully departed from the in- 
tention of the deceased, and I accordingly 
accept the interpretation of Monsieur 
Durant, which is ‘ that part you chose was 
to be his son's.’ The part you chose was 
199,000 livres; the other thousand go to 
the church. The words are explicit, Abbé 
Foveau. ‘Such part as the said reverend 
pere chooses, to go to my son!’” 

Shylock balked of his pound of flesh by 
the lovely advocate, one of Shakespeare’s 
most delicate inventions, presented not a 
more utterly overcome and downcast look 
than the priest, who, bowing low, left the 
king’s apartment. Paul fell at the king's 
feet, and burst forth in eloquent expres- 
sions of gratitude. 

“Young man,” said the monarch, with a 
smile, “I have offended for the sake of jus- 
tice a powerful body of men; but if 1 am 
not true, who is to be so in France? You 
are a suldier?” 

“ Yes, sire.” 

“TI appoint you atonce to my corps de 
garde. A lieutenancy is vacant. Let me 
see you to-moriow at the palace.” 

The whole party, now aware that the 
interview was over, retired, happy and 
contented in the extreme. Durant perhaps 
enjoyed the triumph more than any, 
cause it was his wit and eloquence that had 
turned the scales against the Abbé. Paul 
obtained his inheritance; the priest went to 
Rome and was heard of no more; and ere 
lung another asked a blessing on the union 
of Paul Malines and the original of the 
lost miniature. 

“ Ah, my boy!” said Durant, gaily, on 
the day of the wedding, just as the com- 

ny were sitting down to dinner, “ didn’t 

tell you to come to me for a friend? and 
now I have found you a wife.” 

Paul smiled, and yet a tear stood in his 
eye. It was Louise’s father who thus 
spuke: his had been dead eleven years. 
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Fy Ancle’s Diary. 
FRAGMENTS THEREFROM. 
BY ION. 


[My uncle was a testy old gentleman, very rich, and, 
withal, childless. I should have been his heir, but 
that I happened some time ago to offend, first, by 
expending some few thousand pounds left me by 
my father, in various sorts of amusements : second, 
by just marrying, against his consent, a very pretty 
girl, with whom I ran away from a boarding- 
school. All I got, therefore, was this old Diary, 
which my uncle, I suppose, having nothing worse 
to leave, selected, instead of the customary shil- 
ling. However, in looking it over I found pas- 
sages which appear to me quite as good as many 
things I have read in periodical literature, and I 
accordingly picked out which, by being printed 
and published, may bring me in a few pounds, 
which will come in admirably at Christmas to pay 
my baker.) 


Oct. Ist, 1826.—I am an old man, it is 
true, but I have lived alone; I have che- 
rished my feelings, until I forget the lapse 
of time, and I seem as young as I was 
thirty years ago. I never felt more bit- 
terly how utterly alone I was in the world 
than to-night—in all that vast crowd, not 
one knew me. My state of mind took me 
back long, long ago, to a time when 
but shall I confess it? my tears flow even 
now. I thought, as I d on the happy 
throng pressing pad. gem that perhaps 
mine was the only aching heart amongst 
them all. 

Oct. 3rd.—I am cast down and dejected. 
The moon has risen with singular bright- 
ness; all nature stands revealed; the trees 
have their outlines strongly defined against 
the azure depths. My thoughts have been 
busy with the past to-night. All that long 
dream of happiness, all her first looks, her 
words, her smile, her beauty, her tender- 
ness, have been conjured up, and I have 
lived over again that train of circumstances 
which separated us. Oh, that I could bury 
the remembrance of the past, and still the 
ever-working agony of the feelings which 
are struggling in my bosom. How simple 
a thing has struck the chord which rever- 
berates so quickly through the long past. 
I opened my desk to-night, and acciden- 
tally stumbled upon a little packet, con- 
taining nothing but two faded flowers. 
All that I have of hers she gave them long, 
long ago, little thinking they would be 
kept, and cherished, and wept over, as 
they have been. Alice, they-shall be 
buried with me; when I am gone, you 
shall know * * * but never! her happiness 
shall not be disturbed. * * * I held these 
trembling withered flowers up to the moon- 
light—their leaves are quivering in my 
hand, and out of their tin prapel beandhes 
what visions did not I form. I seemed 
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again to be young;-full of dreams of pas- 
sionate love, hearkening to evéry whisper 
that spoke of her, watching her every ac- 
tion, and deeming her more beautiful than 
all beside. * * * She was kind, gentle, 
amiable; she would have loved me, and 
made my home a paradise; but, fatal mad- 
ness, I suffered her to be lost. Yet what 
happiness there is to me in the thought 
that I have lived fur her memory; that 
though she doubted, I believed, and trust- 
ed, and loved Alice. May God bless you, 
your children, and your home. 

[So my old uncle has been in love ! !— 
I 


ON. 

Oct. 19th.—I have seen her! Iam un- 
manned entirely. Thirty-five long years 
have passed, and we have not met but to- 
night. I heard her voice, and saw her 
still beautiful, but ch, how changed! 

Oct. 20th.— Thinking of Milton, a fancy 
suggested itself. Perhaps his blindness 
was ordained by Providence, that living in 
an age of corruption, his eyes might not 
be compelled to dwell on the follies pass- 
ing around, and thus he might be enabled, 
shut out from the world, to contemplate 
with purer, thoughts that heaven of which 
he loved to sing. 

Oct. 21st.—Went out for a walk this 
evening, and amused myself in watching 
the course taken by the moon through the 
clouds, “ now veiled, not revealed,” by the 

ssage over its surface of cloudlets, now 

ight and fleecy, and then again dark and 
heavy. But still through the trackless 
heavens it went steadily on its way, pierc- 
ing through dark masses of clouds, then 
lightly skimming over a patch of clear 
blue. The notice which we bestow upon 
the beauties of nature, depends entirely on 
the state of our minds. After listening to 
music, while the soul is still unrecovered 
from the delightful melancholy into which 
it has been plunged, it seems as though we 
were more prepared to admire and con- 
template with the profound reverence they 
deserve those beauties which the Creator 
has disposed around us on earth, on air, 
and sea. The moon by night; the stars 
that glitter in the unfathomable depths of 
blue ether above; the clouds that, driven 
by the wind, chase each other over the 
sky; the vast unknown regions of eternity, 
that extend beyond the reach of man's 
gaze, and with whose mysteries he yearns 
to become acquainted; the trees, the 
shrubs, the flowers, the peaceful habita- 
tions of man, the lights that glitter here 
and there beneath the silver flood of bril- 
liance shed by the moon—all borrow an 
inexplicable charm from that melancholy 
caused by the harmony which we hear 
around us. Is it wrong to hope that, when 
transported to that heaven in which from 
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our earliest infancy we are taught to hope 
for a home hesaaher, we tor ves that 
music which spiritual voices alone can 
make conceivable to mortal imagination— 
something silvery sweet and less] 

murmuring?’ The halo which even the 
music of earth casts on everything, seems 
like a warrant that such will be the case. 
From my earliest infancy, music has al- 
ways occasioned a certain influence upon 
my feelings; and in proportion as I grow 
older, it seems to exert it more and more! 

Oct. 22nd.—We experience an unwil- 
lingness to reveal to others, and even some- 
times to ourselves, the unaccountable 
thoughts which rise from the very depths 
of our-being, while under the influence of 
@ passing momentary passion, which seems 
for one brief instant tofillumine our in- 
ward nature, and make us see with eyes 
endowed with lengthened vision a glim 
of what we are some day to be. It is im- 
possible to account for the varied moods 
which our minds assume, or define the ex- 
act impulses which prompt certain imagi- 
nings. Suddenly to-day I began to ponder 
on the future, but not on that earthly fu>? 
ture of which we obtain no glimpse, but of 
that which, hinted at by the Scripture, 
floats dimly afar. As 1 thought it seemed 
drawn nearer and nearer, a brief space: 
alone seemed to divide me from the grave, 
and the feeling came over my heart most 
strangely that man knows not whether the 
period which is to intervene between our 
present existence and that vast eternity 
we think of, is to be short or long, whether 
it is to be prolonged for years, or restrict- 
ed to days or hours. hat is the result? 
—that we ought to prepare, that we ought 
to purify ourselves, so as to ready to 
pass away. 

[I know not what foreboding spirit 
spoke, but that day twelvemonth my poor 
uncle died.—Ion. 

Oct. 23rd.—How, when beloved objects 
are separated from us by distance, when 
we can no longer hear or see men, do we 
look back over the past, to discover if we 
could have done anything to render them 
more happy; and then how easily we re- 
proach ourselves with the non-fulfilment 
of a hundred little nameless duties, which 
might have proved how we loved them. 
We would fain hope that the absent one. 
remembers all our affection, and forgets 
every trivial neglect. And if he does not, 
how vain is regret. Yet not vain, if it 
bring us to examine into our hearts, probe 
its mysteries, and teach us to strive to ful- 
fil all our duties, manifest. our love while 
yet we may, so that when death or absence 
shall sever us, we may look back on the 
past, and at least derive consolation from 
the fact that we have striven to do that 
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which is right. 
nephew this morning. 
by writing to me? 


What can he mean 
think him a thorough 


Thank’ee, uncle.—TIon. } 

ct. 24th.— I have been talking with our 
rector this morning; he is a very excellent 
man, and has by his conversation done me 
much good.. What a lovely night! How 
beautifully the moon is streaming yonder- 
through that dark scattered patch of black 
clouds! How still is the scene around! 
how clearly the trees are defined against 
the heavens! how brightly the stars shine! 
Oh, how glorious is this world in which we 
live! how splendid are the works of na- 
ture! And yet we murmur hourly at the 
ills with which it pleases our Father to 
temper the happiness he has bestowed on 
us—a happiness rendered imperfect by the 
first sin. And if we look around us, we 
shall perceive that exceptions are not in- 
vidiously made—all have some affliction. 
Man's life is never one long uninterrupted 
dream of happiness! Nor should we ex- 
pect it. The pure bliss awaiting him here- 
after would have been foretasted, and 
would not burst in all its noble glory upon 
him, did he not suffer here below. 

Oct. 25th.—I spent the evening with Mr. 
and Mrs. Harvey—what a happy family! 
How sweet domestic life is! But I have 
shut myself out from the world. I wonder 
has my nephew any children? 

Seven, dear uncle, any one of which I 
wish you’d adopted. All under ten.—Ion. ] 

Oct.26th.—I strolled through the grounds 
—autumn has nipped the trees. My 
thoughts are, as usual, with the past. The 
changes which during the course of our 
lives take place, are strange to mark. 
Strange, however, as they may be, they 
cannot fail to be of infinite service to us, if 
we mark their signification well. As for 
myself, I really, when I come calmly to 
reflect on all that has passed, cannot but 
perceive that I have been made the sport 
of adverse circumstances. I ought not to 
murinur. Heaven has showered upon me 
nev~*- to-be-forgotten blessings, and yet 
has decreed that I should be a disappoint- 
ed old man. 

Oct. 27th.— Years have passed over my 
head, and I have not stirred from this spot 
—this home. This park has been my resting 
place, excepting an occasional visit to a 
neighbour. I reflected, as I trod the ave- 
nue through the wood, that thirty years 
ago I trod it too with my locks black and 
glossy, and now my hair has whitened be- 
neath those tell: tale trees; but the heart is 
still the same—perhaps embittered. 
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*Twas that delicious season of the year 
when the sweet spring yet lingered ere 
crossing its “viewless boundary,” as if 
grieved to resign its tender flowers to sum- 
mer’s scorching sun, when our tour to 
Germany was projected. And yet to me, 
who had passed my life amid the kindly 
sympathies of home, there was something 
sad in bidding farewell to my native land, 
even for a brief period, though my heart 
bounded high at the prospect of a ramble 
for weeks in foreign climes; and my loved 
brother, my companion, giving by his pre- 
sence, zest to all. Still with a blush do I 
acknowledge that when, on the 15th of 
May, 184—, we stood on the deck of the 
Princess Victoria, snd replied to the last 
wave from the kindly hands of those who 
loved us, my eyes grew moist, and I half 
doubted if, in those fairy scenes which 
fancy had painted with so bright a colour- 
ing, I should find more happiness than in 
spending uneventful days amid the delights 
of home, and in the society of those bound 
to me by the ties of love and relationship. 

1 sat down more sadly than I could have 
believed possible, and gazed listlessly on 
each fleeting object, as we quickly made 
our way a the various villages that 
stud the banks of the Thames, linger- 
ing memories of the past blending with 
anticipations of the future—for was I not 
soon to behold the majestic Rhine? What 
had for years been a dreainy fantasy, was 
now about to become a tangible reality. 

How long my reverie would have lasted 
I know not, as I was started from my idle 
fancies by a kindly though surprised greet- 
ing, and in five minutes the pleasure of a 
reunion with an old friend dissipated en- 
tirely the clouds that thoughts of home 
had gathered ground me, and the bright 
future alone filled my mind. To me, a 
steamboat is a very pleasant mode of tra- 
velling, for gaily she dashes along, while, 
if the weather be tolerable, you walk, talk, 
or dreamily murmur to yourself some 
“ quaint old song.” Then comes dinner— 
no disagreeable episode. Ye Gods, what 
appetites! what a clatter of plates and 
tongues! I cannot convey to others the 
amusement I felt in gazing round at the 
various groups that, at the pauses between 
the courses, chatted, drank wine, or, like 
true Englishmen, enveloped themselves in 
their own favourite coat-of-mail—reserve. 
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At the head of the table sat our gallant 
captain, a man worthy of a lady's notice, 
for he looks the gentleman, and shows by 
his actions he is a sailor. On either side 
a fair dame, who cannot complain of lack 
of attention. Then followed a motley as- 
semblage of both sexes, whom you instinct- 
ively ask yourself the reasons that have 
brought them from “merrie England.” 
This portly, fatherly man, who grumbles 
at everything, and professes an utter con- 
tempt for all that is to be either seen, or 
heard, or eaten on the continent—what are 
his motives? That supercilious youth, 
with his fair imperial, and glass stuck in 
the corner of his eye, has “ Murray” peep- 
ing out of his great coat pocket, so it re- 
quires no great talent to guess the motive 
which has tempted him to cross the Chan- 
nel. The pursuit of health, pleasure, or 
the mere wish to kill time, sometimes bu- 
siness, and often the strong desire of ac- 
quiring knowledge by seeing those coun- 
tries they have as yet only visited by the 
aid of books—all these motives, and many 
more, may be traced by a curious observer 
in the countenances of the occupants of a 
continental steamboat dinner-table. Alter 
a really pleasant hour, we went on deck, 
and found we were fast getting out to sea. 
Our good ship began to reel; some of the 
passengers went to bed; some, by the aid 
of stalwart arms, kept the deck; fair faces 
began to wear a pallid hue; and even 
strong men staggered, as they vainly tried 
to walk steadily. Who can resist the 
power of sea-sickness? and oh, the long 
and weary night, the hopes for morning, 
as then, like the ghosts ot old, your enemy 
must take flight, the entrance to the calm 
waters of the Scheldt bringing relief to your 
sufferings. 

The morning of the 16th was cold and 
bleak, and the monotonous-looking wind- 
mills, with the few miserable hamlets on 
either side of the low banks, did not tend 
to dissipate the sombre feelings induced by 
a sleepless night. We were, however, 
soon released from our state of yawning 
meneery Antwerp, the lofty cathedral 
towers of which had long before cheated 
the eye into the belief of our speedily 
reaching land, now lay before us. The 
custom-house officers came on board; quite 
alarming-looking fellows, with their gold 
lace and fierce moustaches; but it was all 
in appearance, as we were quickly dis- 
missed, Another officer in the cabin exa- 
mined our passport, after placing his stamp 
on which we were fairly at liberty. 

I cannot describe how strangely I felt, 
the first time my foot en a foreign 
shore. Luckily, I had somebody to look 
after the localities, as I certainly was for a 
time in the ideal, gazing on the quaint old 
houses that stood opposite the extensive 
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wharf, and the pi ue eostume of the 
N undivided 


lower class, with ui attention. 
There are few continental seaports where 
you may land with greater comfort than 
at Antwerp. Everything appears well 
arranged for the comfort of travellers; and 
you have only to call the name of your 
otel, fur a civil, gentlemanly man to take 
you under his protection, and marshal you 
to Le Grand Laboreur, or any other you 
may choose. This hotel, th not the 
first in the town, we found both moderate 
andcomfortable. Determined to begin our 
wanderings in search of the beautiful 
uickly, we ordered dinner at five, and 
ormed a large party. Putting ourselves 
under the especial charge of the civil gen- 
tleman called in vulgar parlance a “ com- 
missioner,” we set forth. Antwerp is re- 
ally a splendid old town. A stillness 
reigns over it, while the strange and pic- 
turesque style of the old Flemish buildings, 
the formal cut gardens, where yon caught 
glimpses of them, and the oddly-dressed 
old women,in the market-place, with their 
lace lappelles, which hang down on each 
side of their coquettish little bonnets, gives 
to a stranger the idea that he is gazing on 
a large picture, and he involuntarily starts 
when some movement on the part of the 
passers-by shows him his mistake. Such 
at least was the impression the cold, dead 
houses made on me, as, from each window 
having small looking-glasses, enabling 
those within to see the wayfarers, I seldom 
caught a glimpse of the inhabitants. The 
gardens are all at the back of the houses; 
and though I was told of their beauty, still 
the habit of clipping the trees and hed; 
into antique forms did not give me a fa- 
vourable idea of them. Churches and 
icture galleries are here most plentiful. 
rots one ‘to another we hurried, the eye 
at last becoming weary. In Notre Dame 
we stood for a long time in wrapt atten- 
tion before Rubens’ ‘“ Descent the 
Cross,” the acknowledged pride of Ant- 
werp. We visited the Museum, as also a 
private collection, where paintings by this 
great master are in greatabundance. One 
church (St. Jacques) particularly attract- 
ed our attention, no less from its being the 
burial-place of Rubens and his family, 
than from the exquisite beauty of the mar- 
ble sculpture around the altar. Being the 
month of May, the shrine of the Virgin 
Mary was everywhere decorated with flow- 
ers—some real, others artificial. Large 


-boxes containing orange trees stood found 


her shrine, while with clasped hands and 
bended knees the devotees worshipped, un- 
mindful of the presence of the 8, 
who gazed on all ‘hey held sacred with 
comparative indifference. A solemn awe 
pervaded me, for the gorgeous edifices 
seemed fit temples for worship, and yet I 
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could not help reflecting with what feel- 
ings of even deeper reverence I had often 
heard, in some barn-like building, the 
voice of praise and prayer ascending from 
humble lips! 

On returning to our first table d’hote 
dinner, we were highly amused at the in- 
terminable number of dishes served up. 
The slaughter of fowls must have been 
tremendous. Our party was pleasantly 
augmented by divers wanderers, including 
our friend the captain. We compared 
notes over our coffee, concerning the vari- 
ous wonders that had offered such rich en- 
joyment to our minds, and again set out in 
the evening to take one more ramble 
through the town. On this occasion we 
were even more struck with its appear- 
ance. Its strange old gables, towers, and 
overhanying eaves, taking fantastic forms, 
as seen by the light of a cloudy moon, 
‘would have given pleasure to a painter. 
We soon became tired, however, of picto- 
rial effects, and gladly returned to our 
hotel to recruit our wearied bodies with 
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the satisfaction of being drenched by a 
heavy shower as we stepped from the rail- 
way toacab. Even under this disadvan- 
tage, however, the appearance of the town 
struck us on entering with surprise and 
pleasure. + Its characteristics are — wide 
Streets, and clean and handsomely built 
houses, the plate-glass windows of which 
impart to them a peculiar degree of ele- 
gance. Here and there the eye is refreshed 
by peeps of the country, while the whole 
town is intersected with trees. The only 
English town I can compare it to, is Bath; 
beiag built of stone, and having many fine 

ublic edifices. We alighted at the Hotel 
Ls France, and found there not only a 
comfortable but luxurious home. We had 
only time to dress for dinner, and sit down 
to one fit for a queen. They say extremes 
meet, and as our appetites were fit for 

loughmen, the viands suited admirably. 

he evening was wet and stormy, but we 
nevertheless sallied forth. Our first visit 
was to the Museum, the pictures in which 
are very inferior to the Antwerp collection, 
yet to our unpractised eye, they were fully 





our sight-seeing rambles at an early hour; 
but we had not walked many yards before 
a heavy shower warned us Leck. We ob- 
tained a peep of a pretty road; but were 
doomed, like many an unfortunate wight 
in this world, never to traverse it, as after 
breakfast our party proposed seeing the 
fortifications. This was attempted; but 
the fates showed themselves most cruel. 
A parcel of short Belgian soldiers, and a 
green field with a mound all round—which 
we could not enter without permission— 
form my impression of the Antwerp forti- 
fications, one shower after another compel- 
ling a quick retreat. At first we took 
shelter in a beer-shop, where I tasted the 
beer of the country—a cross between vine- 
gar and Scotch treacle beer. We after- 
wards found refuge in a church, as in this 
country the church doors are opened till 
twelve for saint and sinner. 

At one o’clock we started per railway for 
Brussels. The morning had been too wet 
for rambling pleasantly, so that we were 
not sorry to take our departure. Our car- 
riage had the disadvantage of letting in 
water, making our journey less agreeable. 
Railway travelling is very reasonable in 
Belgium for individuals, but if you indulge 
in an inordinate quantity of luggage, it is 
quite as expensive as in England. 

We passed through various small towns; 
among the rest, Malines. The country 
was highly cultivated and reminded me of 
England, Here and there we passed a 
pretty villa, but from the rapidity of rail. 
way travelling it was impossible to see 
much of the beauties of the land. At half- 
past four we arrived at Brussels, having 


as p We then strolled through the 
town, helping our busy friend to buy lace, 
which to our great amusement, in spite of 
all our endeavours to the contrary, he pur- 
chased of British manufacture, alleging 
that it was the prettiest! AmI guilty of 
treason against my own sex by the whis- 
pered remark—is it a real or fictitious 
value which we women place on thi8 arti- 
cle? We felt ourselves quite at home in 
the Hotel de France, as it is kept by two 
unmarried ladies, one English and the 
other French, and being resorted to by all 
our steamboat fellow-travellers, we were 
constantly, as it were, meeting with friends. 

On rising on the morning of the 18th, 
the park before our windows invited us to 
walk. We found it the sweetest little spot 
in the world. Wandering through short 
avenues of trees, we came, here and there, 
to open spots decorated with statues; a 
rotunda stands about the middle, where, in 
find weather, a band plays. 

Brussels, in daylight, pleased me still 
more than it had done at night. We 
therefore employed ourselves till one, in 
walking about the handsome streets, or 
gazing at the shops in Rue de la Madeleine. 
that hour we had a carriage to Water- 
00. 

The morning had been very fine; but 
just as we stepped into the vehicle heavy 

lack clouds obscured thesun. Ever ready 
to hope, we said, “ ’tis but ashower.” Alas! 
by the time we got to Waterloo, the most 
hopeful amongst us saw that we must make 
up our minds to a regular soaking day. 
What could be done? We had come to 
see Waterloo, and in spite of rain or mud 
see it we must. Pitiful figures we were, 
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picking our steps over the field of battle, 
our boots sometimes sinking so deep that 
it was with difficulty we drew one leg 
after the other. Nevertheless we listened, 
as well as the weather and other inconve- 
niences would allow, to Sergeant Cotton’s 
description. At last he had to hold his 
tongue, at least to the greater number of 
the party, for tucking me under his arm to 
prevent my utter prostration in the mud, 
and unfurling a huge green umbrella, he 
marched on to the great amusement of 
those behind. 

Divested of association of ideas, the 
plain of Waterloo offers absolutely nothing 
worthy of notice. The very chapel at the 
chateau d’Hougoumont has been white- 
washed, thus erasing the names of our 
countrymen who have visited the spot. 
Corn waves luxuriantly over “ high hearts 
and brave;” nought, indeed, but the lion 
on ahigh mound remains, to tell of those 
who once like us rejoiced in their health 
and strength. 

We were too wet to indulge long in the 
sentimental, and most gladly did we accept 
of coarse shoes and stockings from the 

‘ood people of the “auberge,” where our 

inner was ordered. Considering the place, 
we had a very comfortable repast. We 
then drove back to Brussels, not very 
merry, as we felt both wet and weary; had 
our coffee, and thankfully went to bed. 

Sancho Panza has said, “ blessings on 
the man who first invented sleep.” I felt 
the saying pete the morning of the 
19th found me refreshed, energetic, and re- 
membering my yesterday’s disappointment 
only as something to smile at. The wea- 
ther, however, still continued gloomy; but 
at twelve a bit of blue sky became visible, 
then a little more, until at length the glori- 
ous sun broke forth in all its splendour. 
We did not wait for clean streets, but 
picked our way to the Place des Martyrs, 
an interesting spot, where rest, in vaults 
below the square, the bodies of those who 
fell in the revolution of 1830. Their names 
are inscribed on stone tablets, not above 
one-half of which are filled, as Les Braves 
Belges who distinguished themselves, and 
are still alive, will be entitled to have their 
names engraved beside those of their com- 
patriots. Above these vaults is a square 
enclosed with a railing, in the centre of 
which is the figure of Freedom, while at 
each corner are other figures with hands 


-uplifted as if in intercession. At dinner 


we again met a pleasant party, a celebrated 
authoress being of the number. I am al- 
ways so disappointed with the appearance 
of celebrated people, that I would rather 
only see them in my mind’s eye. Her 
daughter, however, was beautiful enough 


for even my beau ideal of intellectuality, 
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and some of the poor ths nearly lost 
their dinner by i oe her manifold 
perfections. In the evening we went to a 
small theatre where vaudevilles are per- 
formed. Pleasant things these said vaude- 
villes are—for between the pieces Mase? 
menade up and down the saloon, taki 
from belaced waiters ices or Punche a 
Romaine. 

meee eg with the disagreeable 

task of paying bills preparatory to leavin 
in Wer = o visit to the Cathedral, 
which has nothing to recommend it but 
handsome stained-glass windows. We 
went also to the lace manufactory, but saw 
nothing worthy of notice in process. Took 
lunch, and drove to the railway, where we 
had nearly been carried back to Ostend, 
by the half of our party seating themselves 
in a wrong carriage. We luckily were re- 
united at the first station, and for four 
hours we travelled on without anything of 
interest neva wet and disagreeable 
walk across a hill, in consequence of some- 
thing having pone wrong in the tunnel, 
being the only incident that could be 
called exciting. $e 

On arriving at Liége, it was too dark 
for us to have any idea of the appearance 
of the town; but assuredly the hotel did 
not prepossess us in its favour, the genme , 
room being cuid and cheerless. After a 
comfortable enough tea, we went to bed; 
but were disturbed every quarter of an 
hour by certain silvery chimes which came 
down clear and distinct from the neigh- 
bouring church—pleasant sounds during 
the day, but at night destroying sleep. 

21st.—Rose at five in the morning, when 
some of our Lg, Barco to leave us, to our 
mutual regret. Nothing could exceed the 
beauty of the morning, as we drove with 
them through the market-place, to the 
banks of the Meuse, where a small steam- 
boat waited. As we stood on the quay, 
the scene was very spirited —so many 
sturdy-looking countrymen and women; 
the latter, even those apparently of the bet - 
ter class, wearing caps, instead of bonnets, 
This exposure to the weather renders them 
coarse both in complexion and feature. 

Liége being a sort of up-and-down town, 
we lost our way; but, by the aid of “ silver 
grochen” (thirty of which go to a Prussian 
thaler, the same value as three of our shil- 
lings), we quickly found our hotel. 

So many churches invited our attention, 
that it was one continued succession of 
gazing on saintly pictures and meek-look- 
ing virgins. ¢ as we wandered idly 
through the town after breakfast, one scene 
powerfully affected me—a funeral. We 
followed the crowd into the church, and 
saw the body borne along the principal 
aisle. Boys, dressed in white surplices, 
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swinging censors, walked slowly before the 
mournful procession. A row of. priests 
lined each side; while through the loft 
cathedral swelled the chant for the dead, 
causing each nerve to vibrate with painful 
emotion. At last, the coffin disappeared 
under the door-way leading to the vaults. 
The voices receded, till a faint wail was 
all that reached the ear; and then a si- 
lence ensued like the last sigh of the dead! 
So impressive was it, that albeit not much 
given to the melting mood, I leant my 
head against a pillar, and wept bitterly. 
The holy beauty of a dead Christ in mar- 
ble, in one of the niches, soothed my sad- 
dened spirit, and taught me to look beyond 
the tomb. 

The finest church in Liége isSt. Jacques, 
the rvof being arabesque purple and gold, 
giving the whole building a gorgeous ap- 
pearance, After visiting it, we walked 
to a height overlooking the town, the view 
of which, with its churches, old towers, 
and pleasant cool avenues of trees stretch- 
ing out into the level plains of the adja- 
cent country, where already, to our north- 
ern eyes, vegetation appeared far: ad- 
roel 3 amply rewarded our labour. 

On the whole, we were much more 
pleased with Liége than we had been led 
to expect; for everywhere it is intersected 
with trees, the soft green of which refreshes 
by its appearance as well as by its shade. 
The shops too are very gay, the principal 
being in an arcade near the centre of the 
town. They have an air of fashion which 
is pleasant to a woman’s eye. As for the 
people themselves, from the superficial 
glance the table d’hote dinner gave me, I 
should decidedly say that they are far 
from prepossessing. We were the only 
English at table; consequently, the cooking 
was chiefly adapted to the Walloons, who 
must have a greasy taste. A number of 
the guests were officers, but unlike those “ at 
home,” for they were coarse in their ap- 
pearance, and boorish in their manners. 
One pleasant incident occurred during din- 
ner—a man and a woman playing the 
guitar and singing, and drowning, with 
their really sweet music, the noise of the 
dishes. 

We were advised to go in the third-class 
carriage to Verviers, which we did, in 
order that we might fully enjoy the various 
splendid views between Liége and Verviers; 
these are enhanced by tunnels occurring 
every three or four miles. Words are in- 
adequate to describe the beauty of the vari- 
ous scenes of enchantment we passed 
through. On one side of the railway the 
Meuse winds; trees, cottages, and fields in 
high cultivation stud its banks; and so nar- 
row is it, that numberless small wooden 
bridges are thrown across; while gently 
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sloping hills, wooded to the tops, rise in 
rzpid succession. On the other side, a 
wilder scene of equal beauty meets the eye, 
composed of fragments of rocks and high 
hills, with villages sleeping peacefully at 
their foot. One village in particular pleased 
me by its tranquil and secluded appear- 
ance, I mean Chaude Fontaine. It is much 
frequented by invalids, and seems to bea 
fit abode for the searcher after health and 
quiet. Before entering a tunnel, the eye 
rests on @ valley of smiling beauty—t 
river winding through meadows, trees 
waving on poy hry and wild flowers, with 
their gay colouring, lending a rich tint to 
the waving grass. On emerging at the 
other side of the a old eastle looks 
frowningly upon you from its craggy sum-~- 
mit; dock avd on rocks shut a the 
landscape, and in vain you sigh for the 
abode of peace you left two’ minutes be- 
fore. This continued change keeps the 
attention of the traveller alive till he 
reaches Verviers, where the country as- 
sumes @ tame agricultural appearance. 
At Verviers, our passports were taken, 
and our luggage partially exammed, by 
the custom-house officers. 

At 6 o'clock in the evening, we arrived 
at Aix-la-Uhapelle. Having refreshed our- 
selves with coffee, we walked through the 
town, and at half-past nine went into the 
Redoubte, a splendid building set apart for 
the purpuse of gambling. Newspapers, it 
is true, are kept in the place; but the real 
aim of all the inducements that tempt the 
unwary to enter is—play. We did not 
like to stay even a few minutes, shough 
there was no lack of young and fair women 
playing with great eagerness. 

22d.—Very tired, and, as the day was 
wet, did not go out,; more especially as 
preparations were making, before the win- 
dows of our hotel, for the procession of La 
Fete Dieu; one, I believe, of the most im- 
— of the many Catholic solemnities. 

fancy our amusement, watching each  ar- 
ticle which was brought, as mounte- 


‘banks in a country. village prepare for 


their tumbling feats! A carpet being laid 
down, on it was placed a table, a crucifix 
thereon, and on each side were long tapers, 
with gay flowers interspersed. Orange- 
trees were placed along the street, with 
chairs at equal distances. Then com- 
menced the procession by women strewing 
flowers along the street; rows of boys 
chanting with real good-will, led by a dis- 
mal-looking priest; and after them came 
hundreds of little damsels, from the age of 
six to sixteen, dressed in white, their hair 
ornamented with wreaths of white flowers, 
and many with long white veils appended. 
Well-dressed women followed; and after 
them came men chanting with more ear- 
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nestness than melody; and again a long 
stream of the nun-like little damsels. One 
r a“ se ve ed bore sore with 

er grandeur of white satin and gold, pre- 
ceded the priests, the gravity of whose 
demeanour, as they marched slowly and 
solemnly along the street, attended by boys 


swinging censors, gave no joys us idea of — bi 
e 


a monk’s life. Over one, ighest dig- 
nitary, I presume, and whose dress con- 
sisted of as-much lace and white. satin as 


_ would have furnished full equipment for 


half-a-dozen ladies, a very splendid canop 
was borne, from under which he stepped, 
and. proceeded, after various prayers, to 
elevate the host, every one, except strang- 
ers, falling on their knees. -The chanting, 
with its thrilling power, would have affected 
even the indifferent, had it not been for the 
ludicrous circumstance of a heavy shower 
of rain falling at the time. In an instant, 
the whole street, as far. as the eye could 
reach, was one dense mass of umbrellas, 
of every shade and hue—the natives ap- 
pearing to favour crimson, bright green, 
and other gay colours, more than sober 
hues, The day clearing, we went to the 
Cathedral, where we saw the whole scene 
re-enacted. Strange it is. to observe the 
devout look of the worshippers. Not an 
eyelid seems to move as the bustle passes 
them. Some kneel abjectly. on the cold 
stone; and, if sincere prayer can avail, 
their abasement will surely meet with 
that favour in the sight of Heaven which 
they appear to seek with so much earnest- 
ness, 

In the evening, we walked to a hill 
called Louisberg, situated about a mile 
from the town. A large café invites wan- 
derers to take refreshments, walks are laid 
out tastefully, with seats for the weary; 
and in summer evenings, a good band of 
music adds to the attractions of this very 
pleasant place. You can ‘scarcely have 
a more delightful ramble, as all the way 
from the town you are shaded by a fine 
avenue of trees. 

23d.—A day of little interest, though we 
visited the fountain of Elisa, or rather the 
Elisenbrunnen, at seven in the morning, 
the hour when the band commences. The 
mineral waters are'so strongly impregnated 
with sulphur, as to be very disagreeable, 
both in taste and smell. Our party at din- 
ner was ‘a small one; but from one of the 
guests being:a character, and requiring but 
little drawing out, we had more amusement 
than ordinarily fell to our share. He was 
a tall fair young man, with china-blue 
staring eyes, a moustache that: was brist- 
ling with defiance, a wondrous quantity of 
satin and jewellery about his throat, and a 
tongue that defies description. Iam sorry 
our penetration did not discover what 
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countryman he was; but his “little villa” 
was situated on the summit of the Tarpeian 
Rock, where he was bored to death by the 
visits of his friends, the duchess of C., the 
marquis of P., &c. &c. His little anecdotes 
of himself and his titled friends, uttered 
with imperturbable gravity, were. irresisti- 


le. 
24th.—Very hot, but man to take 
a loug walk to.a castle called Frankenberg. 
The rvad lying along the side of a “ bonny 
wimpling burn,” I had a pleasant dream of 
home; for happy as I was,a flower, a 
p sca or walk wae ham Oy m of the 
ays “o’ langsyne,” brought a glow to 
pent and filled t my ssind with © Bei § 
pleasant memories. The castle, at a dis- 
tance, looks picturesque; but on approach- 
ing nearer, it turns out to be only an un- 
comfortable old house. We returned. by 
the village of Borcette, where the springs 
appear almost builing. The houses, thoug! 
intended for invalids, are badly and irregu- 
larly built. After dinner, we rambled over 
the town, enjoying an occasional rest under 
the shade of the trees, which the inhabi- 
tants of all continental towns appear to 
cultivate in great abundance, 

25th.—Went to the springs in the morn- 

After breakfast, visited the tomb of 

Charlemagne; and showed my woman's 
nature, by buying various articles of dress. 
After dinner, we walked to Louisberg, 
where, reclining on the we sang 0 
songs, and talked of old friends. The sun, 
slowly sinkingin the west, threw a rich 
gleam over all nature. It was one of those 
evenings when to s loud or harshly 
would seem a profanation—so softened 
does the heart Scones by nature’s holy 
influences. 

26th.— Weather uncomfortable; but went 
to the Hotel de Ville, a strange-looking 
building, for our passports. We then 
rambled through the streets, trying in vain 
to find something new in the statue of 
Charlemagne, which, surmounted by its 
black les, stands in the market-place; 
but so often had I lounged past it before, 
that I began to be ashamed of looking it 
in the face. Thus the day lazily passed 
away; but. the evening always brought 
with it fresh enjoyment. Then, how de 
lightful to wander forth, call up the Pine 
and dream over the future, though no ing 
could be greater than our present happi- 
ness! Oh! what in this world can give 
more heartfelt pleasure than to ramble 
with those we love:in the cool of the twilight 
oe rich re of me semerts ‘ 
a shower, wa t us the evenin 
breeze, which natu ly ae the linge 
above our heads—and with the undefins 
freshness. of:feeling which exists but in 
spring, and which summer, with sll its 
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radiant beauty, —y bestows? in, 
however, we were under marching orders; 
seeing, I must say, Aix-la-Chapelle, the 
city of Charlemagne, without regret, there 
being little in it to interest one for a long 
sojourn. The cathedral is a mixture of 
the Gothic and Egyptian style of building 
—not.so pleasing as if it were wholly of 
either. This mixture of orders arises, of 
“course, from its having been erected at 
different times. You are shown the slab 
which once covered the mortal remains of 
Charlemagne. In short, his name appears 
the key-note of everything. The town 
owes all its importance to the influx of 
strangers, hoping to benefit by its mineral 
springs. A handsome colonnade is built 
over them, under which, in wet weather, 
it is pleasant to walk. You descend from 
thence into a cavern, where, out of a lion’s 
mouth, the hot sulphurous water gushes. 
Everything in Aix is half-and-helf—the 
town being half modern, half ancient—the 
people speaking sometimes German, some- 
times French—and the very money being 
a mixture of francs and thalers! The Re- 
doubte is a very chaste modern building, 
the apartments white inside, with statuary 
in niches; which are reflected back by the 
lofty mirrors that plentifully adorn the 
walls. Splendid chandeliers, chairs and 
- sofas covered with crimson velvet, complete 
the tout ensemble. 

We had a long tiresome journey to 
Cologne, the railway taking it very easy. 
We had tea, and went to the theatre; but 
not understanding German, our pleasure 
consisted in listening to the songs, and 
guessing at their meaning. 

27th.—Walked about this strange old 
town with its narrow streets till after din- 
ner, when we drove to the palace of Bruéhl. 
A large building near the railway station 
serves the humbie purpose of a café, though 
it is kandsome poe. for a palace. Here 
we had “maitrank,” a drink peculiar to 
Germany in the month of May, as its name 
denotes. The ingredients in its composi- 
tion are Moselle wine, sugar, oranges, and 
the plant called wood-roof. We afterwards 
went to the real palace, which is well 
worth paying a short visit to, having a 
8 Jendid staircase ornamented with statues. 

he most comical of all is the figure of a 
Chinese at the foot of the stair, his mouth 
wide open, from which issues a stream of 
water, giving one a most unpleasant recol- 
lection of sea-sickness, From the windows 
of the palace a lovely view presents itself, 
as the gardens are laid out like those of 
St. Cloud at Paris, with jets d'eau in the 
middle of plots of flowers, and orange-trees 
everywhere, while the rather formal walks 
lose themselves in the neighbouring forest 
of trees, The drive home was not the 
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least of our day’s enjoyment. The birds 
sang with a soft subdued melody, and we 
inhaled the sweet scent of the hawthorn 
as we drove rapidly past the hedge-rows 
on either side. The entrance to the town 
soon put an end to our ruralising, but we 
again tried to revive it by spending the re- 
mainder of our prem | at a garden situated 
on the banks of the Khine, where the good 
folks of Cologne sip their coffee and smoke 
their eternal pipes. It was row the dim 
“ gloaming,” but presently here and there 
lights glimmered and were reflected in the 
calm bosom of the apparently immoveable 
Rhine. Cologne has Ses called dirty and 
disagreeable, but that evening’s panoramic 
view will ever stamp it in my mind as a 
much maligned town! But perhaps my 
more favourable impressions of it are due 
to the pleasant state of the weather during 
our visit. 

28th.—Went in the morning to see the 
Cathedral, which, though under “a, 
was still used for public worship. e 
ghastly reliques of the three Wise Men of 
the East, whose skulls, gleaming with pre- 
cious stones, grinned horribly within their 
gilded shrine, did not, I confess, give me 
much pleasure. At two o'clock we drove to 
the Polytechnic Institution. A most beauti- 
ful ride of eight miles brought us to the 
little village adjacent. There was no- 
thing to interest any one in the bare rooms 
and coffin-like beds of the institution. Ac- 
cordingly, we soon completed our survey, 
and rambled through the most charming 
little village in the world. Each cottage 
was a picture. Walks or rather paths, 
tempted us in every direction to stray 
among their mazes; the birds sang sweetly ; 
the setting sun lighted up hill, dale, cottage, 
and even the spires of the distant cathe- 
dral, and at length sank behind the hills, 
as if loath to leave so fair a scene; and with 
our bowl of “ maitrank” beneat the trees, 
felt equally disinclined to return to Co- 
logne, the place of our temporary sojourn. 

29th.—Left Cologne per railway for 
Bonn, which appeared a pretty little town, 
interspersed with trees. From thence 
hired a carriage, passed in our drive the 
ruins of Godesberg, which are exceedingly 
picturesque, and arrived at Lannesdorf, 
opposite the Seven Mountains, crossing by 
a bridge of boats to Konigswinter, oon 
latter is a small and very pretty village at 
the foot of one of the Seven Mountains, 
where we found a comfortable hotel (the 
Hotel de Berlin); and having installed our- 
selves in a room overlooking the Rhine, we 
enjoyed a pleasant walk among the vine- 
yards half-way up the Drachenfels. 


(To be continued. ) 
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Piquillo Alliaga ;* 
OB, THE 
MOORS IN THE TIME OF PHILIP Ill 
AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE. 
[FBOM THE FRENCH OF M. EUGENE SCRIBE. ] 


Cuaprer XXI. 
PIQUILLO IN SEARCH OF A FATHER. 


On arriving at the viceroy’s house, and 
entering the drawing-room, the garret and 
all the painful impressions which it revived 
were lost in the pleasant scene which met 
his eyes. Carmen, seated between her fa- 
ther and cousin, regarded the latter with 
looks of pleasure that she did not attempt 
to conceal. Don Juan, even = if 
possible, said to his nephew, “ Well, and 
what think you of your betrothed? Was I 
wrong in boasting of her as the prettiest 
girl in Navarre? I have taken care of her 
hitherto, but you must now endeavour to 
persuade the Duke de Lerma to conclude 
the Flemish war, so that you may not have 
to return thither. And hasten back to look 
after your bride, else our gallants of Pam- 
peluna will carry her off.” 

Ferdinand replied in terms expressive of 
his affection, yet a keen or interested spec- 
tator would have observed that from time 
to time, even when speaking most passion- 
ately to Carmen, his looks were directed 
towards a corner of the room where Aixa 
was engaged with her embroidery. It was 
at this moment that Piquillo entered. 

“ Ah, here comes our secretary,” said 
Aixa, laughingly, “ how sedate and grave 
his new situation has already made him. 
One indeed can hardly recognise him.” 

But she immediately perceived that his 
gravity = from sadness of heart, 
- her looks seemed to inquire the cause 
of it. 

“ My lord,” said Piquillo, bowing to the 
viceroy, “your excellency will doubtless 
think me very ungrateful to request leave 
of absence on the very day of my installa. 
tion into my new office, but I am obliged 
immediately to set out for Madrid.” 

“ And what may be your business there?” 
demanded d’ Aguilar, gravely. 

Ah, what?” echoed the young ladies. 

“ Affairs of importance, which, not con- 
cerning myself alone, I must beg leave to 
be silent on for the present; but I beseech 
you to grant me leave—a week will suffice.” 

“ We can spare you for a fortnight.” 

- “Nay, I ask not so much,” cried Pi- 
quillo, eagerly, inadvertently casting a look 
towards Aixa; “but I must away imme- 
diately.” 
“If my uncle's secretary will accept of a 


* Conginued from page 234. 
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seat in my carriage, I will conduct him to 
Madrid,” said Fe d,advancing. “ But,” 


turning to Piquillo, “ you have only an hour 
to prepare yourself, as I must start at noon.” 
iquillo bowed, expressing his sense of 
the honour; and Don Juan, accompanied 
by his nephew and daughter, leftthe room, 
leaving Piquillo alone with Aixa, who by 
her looks seemed to say, “ What is the 
meaning of all this?” and he hastened to 

answer. 
“ Ask me nothing, I implore—it is the 


-only secret I have from you. If I succeed 


I will tell you all; if I fail, my vanity will 

make me silent. But whatever. may hap- 
n, I will always remain worthy of your 
iendship.” 

“It is but fair,” she replied, after a mo. 
ment’s reflection; “ you have your secrets, 
and I mine. But ifI knew to whom you 
were going, and could give you any infor- 
mation respecting them—” 

“See here,” said Piquillo, showing her 
the letter which the Giralda had entrusted 
to him; “do you know this name?” 

“ Ah!” said she, smiling, “ you, Piquillo, 
already connected with the Duke de Useda, 
the son of the prime minister?” 

“The son of the prime minister!” cried 
Piquillo, with a feeling of hope and joy he 
could not conceal; “is it ible?” 

- Every body knows that except your: 
self.” 

“So far so good,” thought Piquillo; “ if 
the Duke de Uzeda is my father, I am 
grandson of the prime minister.” But to 
do the on fellow justice, he was not ac- 
tuated by a grain of personal ambition, he 
thought only of the lovely Aixa. 

“ You will be presented at court, then?” 
said Aixa, inquiringly. 

“ Perhaps, if I succeed, which is uncer- 
tain.” 

“IT seek not to know your secret; but on 
going to court it is necessary to keep up 
appearances, and I have just been entrust- 
ed with a commission by Don Juan, which 
comes very @-propos, He has desired me 
to advance you two hundred ducats as a 
present.” 

“ He promised me but one hundred this 
morning.” 

“True, but on account of his daughter’s 
marriage—” . 

“ Ah! Carmen is to be married?” 

‘* Yes, to Don Ferdinand. The mar- 
riage will take place on his return from 
Madrid, whither he goes with despatches 
from General Spinola to the Duke de Ler- 
ma, provided peace be concluded with the 
Netherlands. So I beg you to accept of 
this,” said she, offering him a purse, 
embroidered by herself, containing two 
hundred ducats in gold. 

“And will you permit me the. honour 
of writing to you?” 


‘ 
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“ Nay, I shall insist on it.” 

“ And your friends, when far away, will 
not be forgotten?” asked Piquillo with fal- 
tering voice. 

“In such a case, sir, distance only serves 
to endear them—with me, at least;” and 
she stretched forth her hand, which he car- 
ried to his lips. 

Intoxicated with joy, hope, and love, he 
rushed from the ale . But hisown good 
fortune had not made him forget the situa- 
tion of his mother. He called on the 
corregidor-mayor, who, dreading the an- 
ger of the viceroy, undertook no longer to 
molest the Giralda; and to make more 
sure, Piquillo received a promise from the 
chief secretary of Don Juan that he would 
keep an eye on his conduct. He then en- 
gaged three elegantly furnished rooms, 
and payed for them in advance, in the 
name of the Senora Alliaga, who, half an 
hour afterwards, touk possession of them. 
All this had been done within the hour 
allowed to him by Ferdinand, and then, 
with a light foot, and joyous heart, he 
bounded up to the obscure garret, and em- 
bracing the Giralda, said: 

“Tam about to set out in obedience to 
your commands; until my return you have 
nothing to fear—my friends will protect 
you, but I cannot leave you here—you 
must abandon this place. Come, follow me; 
and you too, Senora Urraca.” 

They arrived at their new lodging, 
where a good bed and a good fire had 
been previously prepared. 

“You are at home now, mother,” said 
Piquillo. 

The Girslda looked around, and at 
sight of the comforts which surrounded 
her, and to which she had so long been a 
stranger, a flash of joy lit up her face, 
which soon resumed its habitual expres- 
sion of sadness, and she murmured in a 
low tone, “ He offers refuge to us who ex- 
posed him in the street at the gate of a 
convent. He has procured for us this 
sparkling fire which warms us—us who 
left him to the cold and rain, with hands 
outstretched to his mother, who heeded 
him not!” 

“Think no more of it, mother; the past 
is forgotten—let us look only to the pre- 
sent. Henceforth, whether in prosperity 
or adversity, we will share our fortunes 
together. For my part, I have never been 
so rich as I am now,” said he, producing 
the purse which Aixa:had just given him; 
“two hundred golden ducats, half of which 
are for you.” 

And despite the remonstrances of the Gi- 
ralda, who refused to accept of them, he 
threw the money on the table, embraced 
his mother, and tore himself away, saying, 
“ Adieu! adieu! I am late—they are wait- 
ing for me.” 

‘ 
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And in truth, on his arrival, he found 
the horses already harnessed, and Don 
Juan and the ladies on the threshold; and 
after a tender embrace between Ferdinand 
and his affianced bride, and many adieus 
on all sides, the post-chaise rolled rapidly 
through the streets of Pampeluna, and was 
in a short time in the open country. They 
had a journey of eighty-two leagues before 
them to Madrid, and, besides, Ferdinand 
had to make up for the four or five hours 
he had spent with his friends. But’ by 
poying well, one can travel quickly, and 

erdinand did not spare his money, so that 
by night-fall the travellers had left Estella 
and La Guardia hehind them, and crossed 
the Ebro, and continued their route all 
night. It was impossible not to be de- 
lighted with Ferdinand. He was adored 
by his soldiers and fellow officers, and 
almost worshipped by the tenantry of his 
immense domains. We have already seen 
with what courage, on his first introduc- 
tion at the council-board of his king, he 
had spoken the truth and defended misfor- 
tune. It is true his conduct on that occa- 
sion had caused him a few weeks’ confine- 
ment, but on his release from prison he 
received a commission as captain in her 
majesty’s regiment, and since, notwith- 
standing the powerful enemies with whom 
he had to contend, his promotion had been 
glorious and speedy, and had been sup- 
ported, much to his surprise, by some pro- 
tecting and unknown influence, in the very 
camp of his general, Spinola. 

Yezid had kept inviolable the queen's 
secret, and, besides, Ferdinand had been 
unable to see his friend for five or six 
years, having taken an active part in the 
war in the Low Countries. 

Piquillo, during the journey, had shown 
himself acquainted with such a multitude 
of subjects, that Ferdinand, astonished, de- 
clared that he was learned enough for 
a Benedictine monk, and was curious to 
know from whom he had received his 
education. Piquillo, then, with the can- 
dour so peculiar to him, related the manner 
in which he had just taken up his abode 
in d’Aguilar’s house, in quality of page, 
and how much he was indebted to Aixa 
and Carmen, and spoke with gratitude and 
pride of his great obligations to them for 
their kindness, and the benefits they had 
heaped upon him. Ferdinand never seemed 
to grow weary of the conversation, and it 
was only natural that he should discourse 
of Carmen, and even Aixa occasionally. 
The travellers kept up the conversation 
with spirit till nightfall, and Piquillo slept 
soundly till break of day, when he was 
awoke by a jolt of the carriage: he looked 
around him, rubbed his eyes, and could 
hardly believe that he was not still asleep. 
He fancied he was under the power of a ter- 
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rible dream, which led him back six or seven 
years of his life. An involuntary shudder 
came over him, and he looked out again. 
The situation, the landscape, the forest 
road, were too well known to him to be 
ever effaced from his memory. At his 
right hand, on the edge of the road, his 
eyes met an object that appeared like an 
immense giant, with blackened and withered 
arms. It was an oak, of such uliar 
appearance that it would be difficult to 
have passed it without notice. In the 
midst of a group of trees, this alone was 
without verdure or foliage. A part of the 
trunk had been completely calcined: fire 


had commenced the work of destruction, : 


and time had finished it. At sight of this 
place, which for an instant brought back 
all the horrors he had experienced there, 
Piquillo shrieked, which caused Ferdinand 
to awake. 

“What is the matter? What is it?” 
inquired the latter. 

“ Do you see yonder oak?” 

“ A tree struck by lightning—its height 
was likely to attract it.” 

“Yes, indeed. I cannot account for my 
folly, but this unfortunate rencounter 
seems to me an evil augury,” said Piquillo. 

“Pooh! I am surprised at you—a 
young man of your understanding,” an- 
swered Ferdinand. 

“ Where are we now?” asked Piquillo. 

“In the Sierra d‘Oca, or else the Sierra 
de Moncayo. I have travelled this road 
many times, but not always with so little 
molestation. Look there,” said he, di- 
recting Piquillo’s attention to some thickets, 
“do you see there, to the left, yon dilapi- 
dated tavern? (Not so fast, postilion; walk 
your mules.) You don't know that place?” 
continued he, addressing Piquillo. 

The poor fellow knew it but too well: it 
was the den of Juan Baptista, the cradle of 
his infancy, the spot in which he had been 
partially reared; but he was very careful 
not to relate to Ferdinand the education he 
had received here. He caught a glimpse of 
the avenue which led into the forest, and 
where he had been tempted to take his 
first stroll. These ruined walls brought to 
his mind the scenes of which he had been 
a witness, almost an accomplice, and a cold 
perspiration spread over him as Don Fer- 
dinand pursued his recital. 

“You see that building—it stood a siege 
against me, about seven years ago, when I 
was in the queen's regiment. The place 
was defended by bandits, who fought like 
desperadoes. They even went so far as to 
wound some of my soldiers, and as it seem- 
ed likely to be rather a long affair, I 
ordered my men to set fire to thehovel, 
and then we let fly comfortably at the 
rascals. who attempted to escape. It was 
only sparing the civil authorities the trou- 
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ble, and very likely they would never have 
interfered. (Go faster, postilion, and make 
up for lost time.)” 

The carriage proceeded, and Piquillo, 
buried in thought, began to compare the 

¢ with the present, what he might have 
one and what he: was, and blessed Provi- 
dence for having snatched him from his 
former life. It is true he had not-to blame 
Heaven for his birth, on the paternal side; 
but on the other, he was pechaiily the son 
of the Duke de Uzeda, and grandson of 
the Duke de Lerma. . ‘The eminen:e of the 
paternal branch might well balance the 
obscurity of the maternal, and between the 
two he argued his birth might be consi- 
dered very honourable. Besides, ‘had not 
history, which he had read so often and 
knew so well, presented at almost every 

~ examples of illegitimate sons adopted 
y their noble families, and adding a 
brighter lustre to their names?» Of the 
two sons of Charles V, who could deny 
that Don John of Austria was more illus- 
trious than his brother, Philip IT. who was 
only a king? And why should not Pi- 
uillo make himself worthy of Aixa? 
irth was no longer an obstacle! 

And the young traveller, full of such 
thoughts, finished his journey under the 
domination of his flighty imagination of 
castles in the air. 

They arrived next day at Madrid, when 
Don Ferdinand offered him the use of his 
house and purse, which Piquillo gratefully 
acknowledged. 

“One word more,” said Ferdinand, 
laughing; “my pretty cousin Aixa, and 
my uncle himself, always address you as 
Piquillo, which I hope you will allow me 
to call you; but in the presence of strang- 
ers it will be necessary to address you by 
your surname, May I ask what it is?” 

Piquillo was quite puzzled at such a 
simple question; he had never thought of 
that, yet it was necessary to return an 
answer, and that immediately. He could 
not say he belonged to the Useda family: 
his genealogy on that side was rather too 
uncertain. But he was quite sure, how- 
ever, he was the son of his mother—unfor- 
tunately, there was no doubt in that quar- 
ter; and calling to mind his maternal an- 
cestor, the brave soldier killed in the Al- 
— in defence of his religion and 
wae he replied, “ My name is Alliaga.” 

“ Well, then, Signor: Piquillo Alliaga,” 
said Ferdinand, shaking him by the hand, 
“in all times and circumstances you may 


rely on my friendship.” 

e then preceeded to the Duke de 
Lerma’s with his despatches, and to give 
any information that might be required; 
and Piquillo, making himself acquainted 
with the locality of the Duke de -Uzeda’s 
mansion, at once proceeded thither. 
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CnapTer XXII. 
MADRID. 


The Duke de Uzeda occupied an im- 
mense palace at Madrid, and on Piquillo’s 
arrival his heart fell within him at the 
sight of the little army of servants and de- 
pendants that formed part of his establish - 
ment. However he mustered courage to 
del timidly for his excellency, and was 
informed he was not at home, he there- 
fore returned to Don Ferdinand’s hotel, 
with the intention of asking his advice, 
but he found that his friend, after a pri- 
vate audience with the Duke de Lerma, 
had immediately set out for Valladolid, 
whither the court was removed. 

At a much earlier hour ¢he next morn- 
ing, Piquillo again presented himself at 
the duke’s, and on requesting to see him, 
was informed that the only way to pro- 
cure an interview would be by writing a 
request to that effect, and that he would 
not have an answer in less than a week. 
Piquillo returned to his hotel; and after 
having forwarded a note to the Duke 
de Uzeda, begging an audience, he wrote to 
Aixa and his mother. Our hero, to fill 
time, wandered about to see the different 
sights of the capital, and one day found 
himself in the Rue d’Atocha, where his 
attention was attracted, less by his sense 
of sight than that of smell, to a magrificent 
shop, over which was the inscription, 
“ AnpRFA CazoLeTa, Court Perfumer.” 

“ Andrea Cazoleta!” he repeated, once 
or twice. The name was certainly not 
new to him; but where he had before 
heard it, he could not remember; so he 
proceeded on his road. A few steps fur- 
ther on, turning to the left into a narrow 
dirty street, his attention was attracted by 
the clattering of three little leaden plates 
over his head. On looking up to unravel 
the meaning of the sounds, which were 
caused by a violent wind which made them 
clash together, he found himself in front 
of a little shop, over which was the name 
of the proprietor, and on reading it, Pi- 
quillo’s surprise and agitation were inde- 
scribable. For he saw, written in large 
characters, the words, “ Aben-Abou, sur- 
named Gongarello, the barber.” He had 
found an old friend! No doubt, Juanita 
lived there also. Unfortunately, although 
it was no fete day, the shop was closed, 
and to jndge from the spiders’ webs which 
covered the shutters and door, had been 
so for a length of time. Piquillo knocked, 
however: no answer could be got, and ad- 
dressing the person next door, a fruiterer, 
he inquired fur the Signor Gongarello. 

“T don’t know him,” was the answer. 

“ But he was your neighbour,” returned 
Piquillo. 

“ He has left here.” 


“ How long ago?” 

“ Three Ie, 

* And where is he gone to?” 

The greengrocer, with a look in which 
extreme terror was visible, answered, 

“T know nothing about him.” 

“ And why is his shop not let?” 

“Some people bring a curse on the 
houses they inhabit,” was the evasive reply. 

“TI don’t + om comprehend what you 
mean,” said Piquillo. 

“Oh! it’s no business of mine—but if 
you want any oranges or citrons, here are 
some beauties, sir.” 

Piquillo could learn nothing more, but 
all at once a thought seemed to strike him, 
for he exclaimed, ** Andrea Cazoleta!’”’ He 
now remembered that Gongarello, on the 
evening he supped at the inn in the forest, 
had said in conversation that he was on 
his road to Madrid, where he relied on the 
support of his relative, Andrea Cazoleta, 
who was perfumer to the court; and in two 
minutes Piquillo found himself in the ele- 
gant magazine, where he was overwhelmed 
with the assiduities of the proprietor, a 
little man with round eyes and sharp nose. 

“T am anxious to know what has be- 
come of Gongarello, the barber—your 
kinsman,” said Piquillo. 

“ My kinsman!” cried the dealer, letting 
fall a parcel of gloves which he had in his 
hand; “he was no kinsman of mine—he 
was my wife's.” 

“Tis of little consequence,” replied Pi- 
quillo, “I am an intimate friend of his, 
and once saved his life in the Sierra d’Oca.” 

“ Ah! he has related to us that adven- 
ture a thousand times,” said the perfumer, 
beginning to recover his assurance; “ but 
are you really the Signor Piquillu? I took 
you for an alguazil in disguise.” 

“T shall never forgive my appearance 
for having caused you such an idea—but 
do tell me-——” 

“Speak low, signor,” hastily interrupted 
the perfumer, “for though f ima particu- 
larly attached to the excellent Gongarello, 
who was a jovial fellow, and, moreover, a 
cousin of mine—I mean, of my wife’s—I 
would rather say nothing about him.” 

“ThenI will,” said a low voice, which 
mn to proceed from the Senora Cazo- 

eta, who had advanced unseen, and now 
joined in the conversation. 

“Silence, my dear!” 

“Oh, don’t be afraid, nobody can hear 
us. Yes, sir, Gongarello is a relative of 
mine, and, like him, Iam of the Moorish 
persuasion.” 

“But you have been baptised,” inter- 
rupted the perfumer, hastily; “ you are 
the same as a Christian by birth.’ 

“ Well, what matters that?” 

“Why, a great deal, when one is court 
perfumer; were it not for that, and that I 
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might lose my situation, I should fear no- 
thing -I would even have petitioned in 
favour of Gongarello.” 

“What has happened to him then?” 
asked Piquillo. 

“ Nobody knows. He was naturally a 
jovial, chattering fellow—one who knew 
everything; and he was much liked in this 
neighbourhood, for a talkative barber is at 
once useful and economical—one gets 
shaved and learns the news at the same 
time. He had managed to get an excellent 
business, in which he was much assisted 
by his niece Juanita, when one night, about 
three yours ago, @ man was observed to go 
into the barber’s shop to getshaved, and 
not before it was wanted, for he had a 
black thick beard, and his appearance 
would have frightened anybody except 
Gongarello. Nobody knows the nature of 
the conversation that passed between them, 
but next morning the barber’s shop was 
closed, and has not been opened since. He 
and his niece disappeared, and nothing has 


been heard of them from that day to this.” 


“It was rumoured in the neighbour- 
hood,” added the perfumer’s wife, “ that 
the man with the black beard was a mem- 
ber of the holy office, or an alguazil in dis- 
guise, who came merely to draw the bar- 
ber into conversation; and it is even 
said by some that it was the grand in~- 

uisitor himself, Bernard y Rosas de San- 

oval. Nobody dares make any inquiries 
about them, and that is all the information 
we can give you.” 

Piquillo sighed, as his thoughts reverted 
to Gongarello, and more especially to Jua- 
nita, his earliest benefactress. He pur- 
chased some perfumery, Lowever, and often 
came to have a chat with the senora Ca- 
zilda, whom he found kind and obliging; 
and besides, there was Moorish blood in 
her veins, and the Moors always supported 
each other by sympathy, pecuniary aid, 
and friendship. 

A week passed over, and no answer 
came from the Duke de Uzeda; then ano- 
ther week, and still no repl . Piquillo’s 
patience was exhausted, and he proceeded 
to the duke’s, determined to obtain admis- 
sion, even by main force, if necessary. On 
his arrival, he was informed by the porter 
that his excellency had set out for Valla- 
dolid four days previously! 

For a moment Piquillo seemed rivetted 
to the earth. How was he to act? Fer- 
dinand had not returned, and he had no 
one to advise him. He hastened to the 

erfumer’s. When he entered the shop, 

e found Cazaleta busily engaged with his 
shopmen in getting ready an order which 
was to be forwai spouses so that 
Piquillo conversed uninterrupiedly with 
Cazilda in the inner shop. 

“I have just been informed that the 
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Duke de Uzeda has gone to Valladolid, but 

I ag not whether it be true,” said Pi- 
uillo. . 

Me There is no doubt about it,” answered 

Cazilda, “for we have just been informed 

of ms | one of his servants.” 

“What am Ito do? It is imperatively 
necessary that I see the duke; all my ha: 
piness, all my future existence, depends 
upon it. And if I were to follow him, I 
should experience at Valladolid the same 
obstacles as I have already found at Ma- 
drid. What can I do? how find means to 
have a private tete-d-tete with him? Yet 
such I must do; but where is there a friend 
powerful enough to procure me such an 
interview ?” 

“In me!” cried Cazilda. 

“In you? have you really sufficient in- 
terest for that?” 

“Yes, and this is how we will manage 
it. We have just received an order from 
the duke to forward to him at Valladolid 
a box of perfumery and cosmetics, which 
will be presented to him by the person by 
whom we send them. Do you understand? 

“ Umph!” said Piquillo, doubtfully, for 
he had a great repugnance at presenting 
himself thus before his father for the first 
time; “is there no other way?” 

“No other? why this will procure you 
the private interview you require, for in 
this box there will be a phial which the 
duke conceals from everybody.” 

“ Indeed!” 

“It is true,” she replied. “The duke 
has a beautiful head of hair,” and sinking 
her voice added, “ splendid black hair— 
but it is not always black! Nobody knows 
the secret but ourselves, and our messen- 
ger is always received alone by the Duke.” 

Piquillo hesitated, but there seemed no 
other means, and at last he accepted the 
offer; and the next day the descendant of 
Royas de Sandoval and the Duke de Ler- 
ma, obliged to have recourse to an ignoble 
court perfumer to find admission into his 
noble house, set out for Valladolid, carry- 
ing with him the precious casket. 


CuaPrer XXIII. 
THE COURT AT VALLADOLID. 


In a richly furnished room, which served 
as a library, sitting on a large sofa, at a 
bureau covered with bouks, and heaps of 
perennnente the Duke de Uzeda was very 

usily engaged—paring his nails! The 
door opened, and a servant announced that 
the Duke de Medina Cceli desired an au- 
dience. 

“Tell the duke that had I been aware 
of his intention to visit me, I would have 
found means to spare him a few minutes, 
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but it is impossible this morning—I am 
tvo much engaged,” and he recommenced 
cutting his nails. 

A fow minutes after, he rose, walked 
along the room with a thoughtful expres- 
sion of countenance, approached a splendid 
Venetian mirror, and muttered, sadly, “My 
complexion does not improve—the air of 
Valladolid does not agree with me;” and 
he recommenced his walk, this time across 
the room, and again looked in the glass; 
he examined his teeth, which appeared to 
please him, and his hair, which did not 
seem so black as usual, and he fancied they 
began to turn a little red towards the 
roots. 

“Pray heaven no accident happens to 
the perfumer's messenger!” he soliloquized, 
with an unquiet look, and he pulled the 
bell so sharply as nearly to break the rope, 
and the — outside waiting for an 
audience looked at each other, and whis- 
pered, knowingly, “ Very important affairs 
under consideration just now!” 

The servant rushed in in alarm. 

“T am not at home,” said the duke, 
gravely; “but ifany one comes from Ma- 
drid—listen!” and though they were alone, 
he whispered something in his ear, and 
added aloud, “ You understand?” 

After having surveyed himself from 
head to foot, the result of which seemed to 
be satisfactory, and bestowed especial ad- 
miration on his legs, which were well- 
formed and elegant, and his dressing-gown 
worked in gold, the duke, making a despe- 
rate effurt, and as if reproaching himself 
for the time he had wasted, sat himself 
again at his bureau, pushed aside the let- 
ters and papers which covered it, and— 
amused himself by mending some pens. 
He had been engaged in this trifling occu- 
pation, which is more habitual to states- 
men and politicians than is usually sup- 
posed, when a gentle tap was heard at a 
concealed door which was covered by cur- 
tains. The duke rose with the air of one 
who had been called away from some very 
important business, opened the door with 
an air of gallantry and exclaimed, “ The 
Countess d’Altamira!” 

This lady, who has already been intro- 
duced to our readers, as being overheard 
by the queen relating the history of the 
present king’s choice (if such it could be 
called) of a wife in the garden at the 
Moor’s residence, now presented herse!f. 
It will be remembered that during the 
course of the conversation above alluded 
to, she made reference to having formerly 
been intimately acquainted with the Duke 
de Lerma, who had entrusted her with 
many state secrets. But the fact was, that 
she was naturally fond of intrigue, and 
had been mainly instrumental in raising 
the Duke de Lerma to his present high 


position, and this latter no sooner found 
himself at the pinnacle of his ambition, 
than he forgot the promises he had previ- 
ously made to his adherents, and neglected 
to raise her or any of her partisans to any 
share of power or authority. Incensed at 
his ingratitude and perfidy, this woman, 
equally unprincipled as the Duke de Ler- 
ma, burned with a desire of revenging 
herself and party, but for some time was 
unable to conceive any plan, until at last, 
by a most daring scheme, she resolved to 
make the Duke de Uzeda a tool in her 
hands to} overthrow his father! Nor were 
her efforts unsuccessful; by flattering his 
vanity, and pointing out to him the back- 
wardness: of his father in placing him 
prominently in the councils of the king 
(and she averred that he was kept in the 
background on account of his father’s 
jealousy of his talents) she i:flamed his 
resentment to such an extent that, toge- 
ther with his being desperately enamoured 
of the countess’s person, he was easily 
induced to enter into her projects. But 
the real secret of the Duke de Lerma’s 
apparent carelessness about his son’s posi- 
tion at court was, that he was unwillingly 
forced to acknowledge the Duke de Uzeda 
was mentally incapacitated from holding 
any office requiring talent and responsi- 
bility—in a word, that his son was little 
better than a fool. The countess’s object 
now was, with the assistance of the Duke 
de Uzeda; father Jerome, a Jesuit, and cun- 
fessor to the countess; and another mem- 
ber of she society of Loyola, who has since 
becom: celebrated, named Antoine Esco- 
bar y Mendoza; to induce the king to di- 
vorce his wife, certain that the expulsion 
of the Duke de Lerma from power could 
then be easily brought about. After 
having propounded and discussed this no- 
table scheme, in which the duke instantly 
joined (the countess, in fact, for the pur- 

ose of flattering him, almost made him 
femieve that it was he who had just thought 
of it), his visitor took her leave, and im- 
mediately after, the attendant introduced 
Piquillo, who was thas alone with the 
duke. 


Cuarrer XXIV. 
THE INTERVIEW. 


Piquillo was so overcome at finding him- 
self for the first time in the presence of 
one whom he had been taught to consider 
his father, that a cloud seemed to pass 
across his vision, and his legs were un- 
equal to support him. 

“Take care what you are about,” said 
the duke, hastily, advancing to support 
him. Piquillo was touched by. this first 
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token of interest.—* Or else you'll let down 
the casket and break it.” This second re- 
mark stopped the tears of gratitude which 
were about to flow, and he contented him- 
self with placing the little box on a table. 

“ Good!” said the duke, opening it, and 
examining the contents with the most 
scrupulous attention. Piquillo took ad- 
vantage of this to make more minute in- 
spection of his father. The duke was tall, 

iquillo short; the duke had a grave and 
noble, yet unintellectual countenance; Pi- 
quillo’s air was less imposing, but more 

animated. Some of their features were a 
good deal alike; and altogether, Piquillo 
thought he discovered a wonderful resem- 
blance. 

“ My grandmother was right,” said he; 
“no doubt that is my father. 

The duke continued meanwhile to exa- 
mine the contents of the box, and remark- 
ing on each article as he drew it out: 

“Circassian cream, for the skin—good; 
eau du sérail, for giving a rosy tint to the 
nails—capital; honey soap, scented with 
almonds, for the hands—that’s something 
new: doubtless an invention of Cazoleta 
himself. Ah! here’s the phial—the capil- 
lary elixir. I put a few drops too much 
last time, and the shade was a trifle too 
dark; you must tell me the exact quantity 
necessary, or rather you shall be there to- 
morrow. I will apply itin your presence 
—in fact, that was the reason why I de- 
sired Cazoleta to send some one.” 

“I must tell you the truth, my lord 
duke——” 

“I understand—you have raised the 
price; quite right, quite right.” 

“ No, your grace.’ 

“So much the better! And how is the 
Senvra Cazoleta? How well she keeps up 
her age—but no wonder, when she can so 
easily procure such washes for the skin. 
Nothing equals the eau de Jouvence. I 
suppose she has sent me a few bottles of 
it. Oh, yes! here they are.” 

“1 wished to speak to your excellency 
on = subject,” stammered out Pi- 

uillo. 
: “ Indeed, my lad; well, proceed.” And 
for the first time the duke honoured Pi- 
quillo by looking at him. 

“ Upon my word, a smart lad for a per- 
fumer—the Senora Cazaleta is no bad 
judge. She has sent me a message? ’ 

“No, my lord; but I have myself’ a re- 
quest to make of you.” 

“Oh! ah!” thought the duke to himself, 
“he takes advantage of his situation to 
proffer some suit of his own,” and his face 
suddenly lost its laughing expression, and 
became thoughtful. 

Piquillo was at a loss to understand this 
sudden change, but he tried to recover his 
courage, and drawing the Giralda’s letter 
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from his pocket, he presented: it to the 
duke with a trembling hand, and asked, 
“ Does your excellency recognise this 
writing?” 

“ No— indeed.” 

“It is from a person who recommends 
me to you.” 

“ A letter of recommendation! I'll look 
over it!” and he threw it upon the table 
amidst a heap of others, and said in a 
careless, languishing tone, 

.“ Tell me your business yourself—it will 
save time. hat do you want? What 
can you do? Proceed—I’m listening.” 
And approaching the glass, he applied a 
small quantity of coral ointment to his 
lips, turning his back to Piquillo during 
this Peremnene operation. It would have 
been impossible to have met with a more 
disadvantageous situation for an eclai?cisse- 
ment. Piquillo wiped away the drops of 
perspiration that stood on his brow, and. 
commenced — 

“Your excellency, doubtlessly, will re- 
member a female, at Seville, of whom, 
some time since, you were enamoured—” 

“What was she called? There were so 
many.” 

“ The Senora Alliaga.” 

“ Alliaga! Don’t know the name.” 

“Perhaps not,” said Piquillo, deeply 
moved, “it was an honourable one; but 
she had another, which was not, and which 
you must remember—the Giralda!” 

“The Giralda? Yes, by Jove! a fine, 
talented, superb woman! All we youn 
Sevillians were distractingly in love wit! 
her. But she disappeared, vanished! Is 
she still alive?” 

“Tt is she who writes to you, my lord.” 

“JT quess what you want—some pecu- 
niary assistance? or, perhaps, an engage- 
ment in the Valladolid theatrical company. 
ps she’s only fit to play old women now, 
eh?” , 

Piquillo started. 

“She must be very old now?” 

“ Younger than your excellency.” 

“Indeed!” said the duke, evidently 
piqued; “then you can tell her, my good 
fellow, that I will see her when convenient 
—that I will look over her letter.” 

“No, my lord,” replied Piquillo, firmly, 
“you must read it now.” 

“ What am I to understand by that, sir?” 
said the duke, proudly, turning round. 

“You must read it, sir; not on account 
of the Giralda, but for your own interest, 
for this paper concerns you.” 

The duke looked at Piquillo with an air 
in which a great deal of astonishment and 
some fear were perceptible, and took up 
the letter which he had previously throwa 
on one side. 

“T will not leave this pe till you have 
read it!” said Piquillo, helping himself to 
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a seat, and fixing his eyes on the duke, 
who tore open the letter, and as he read, 
his colour went aff came: anger and vexa- 
tion were visible in his countenance, but, 
with a desperate effort to control his 
temper, he smiled disdainfully, and with a 
cold look, said ironically, 

“So this is the message you had the 
honour of bringing.” 

“There is but little honour either for 
yourself or me, but a harsh necessity,” 
replied Piquillo, coldly, ‘‘ for I see that we 
each feel equally humiliated; you in having 
me as a son, and I—in having you asa 
father!” 

“ Make yourself easy on that score,” said 
the duke, with a furious look; “ heaven be 
thanked that’s not the case. People in my 
position often have such claims made upon 
us—it’s a mere speculation.” 

“A speculation!” cried the indignant 
Alliaga. 

“You must allow, sir, that if I were not 
a rich nobleman you would not have 
troubled me, and that the Giralda, your 
mother, would have chosen some one in 
a better station to have honoured with a 
doubtful paternity, which I unequivocally 
refuse to acknowledge; everybody could 
contest my right, and I’m not fond of liti- 
gation.” 

“Ah!” cried Alliaga, beside himself, 
“fortunate it is for you that a doubt exists, 
or you should never have finished that 
sentence, or left this room alive!” 

The duke, alarmed at Piquillo’s anger, 
and the fury which sparkled in his eyes, 
flew to the bell, which he pulled lustily. 

“Ah! let me but have proofs that no 
relationship exists between us, which I 
desire, and I will then take the vengeance 
due tome! Yes, lord though you be, you 
shall atone for these insults!” 

“This instant, if you please,” said the 
duke, whose fears were dispelled on the 
entrance of three or four of his servants; 
he turned towards them with a dignified 
air, and said, pointing to Piquillo, 
“turn this fellow out of the house. And 
if ever he again dares show his face near 
my hotel, I give you permission to punish 
him as he deserves. Take him away!” 

“ My lord duke,” cried Piquillo, ‘‘ your 
position in society is very elevated, mine 
very debased. I know not what fate awaits 
me. but you shall remember this day—you 
shall remember that you dreve me from 
your house—you-——”_ But the domestics 
dragged him out without allowing him to 
finish his sentence. 

The duke, left alone, felt an unpleasant 
sensation, which he was not accustomed 
to, and which he was unable to account 
for, but he could not waste his time on 
such trivial thoughts—objects of more im- 
portance required his attention. He dress- 
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ed himself, and in the evening went to the 
palace, according to engagement. 


CnarTer XXV. 
THE RETURN TO MADRID. 


Piquillo was dragged to the gates of the 
hotel, which were closed against him. Re- 
pulsed, insulted, he wandered through the 
streets of Valladolid, rage in his heart, 
and planning schemes of a revenge which 
it seemed impossible to gratify. All his 
hopes were destroyed, his projects over- 
turned, his future hopes once more annihi- 
lated. Plunged in his reflections, and 
walking whither chance led him, he saw 
at a distance the steward of Don Ferdinand 
d’Albayda, and accosting him, inquired 
for his master, knowing that in him he 
should always find a protector and a 
friend. What were his grief and surprise, 
however, to learn that he had again left 
Valladolid for the Low Countries; but his 
informant added that he had gone with 
despatches to the General Spinola, to con- 
clude a truce for twelve years, and that his 
absence would not be very long. This in- 
formation was a death-blow to Piquillo; 
he fancied that a fatality pursued him, and 
with fevered brow, aa. Ye and burning 
skin, he returned to the mean tavern where 
he had put up on his arrival at Valladolid, 
He would have returned immediately to 
Madrid, and thence to Pampeluna, to see 
his mother, the only person to whom he 
could relate the insults he had received, 
before whom he could blush, and give vent 
to his emotions. But he was unequal to 
commence such ajourney. So many emo- 
tions and fatigues, and, above all, the in- 
ternal torments he had been compelled to 
conceal, had worn out his courage and 
strength. A burning fever attacked him. 
Left to the pity of strangers, without a re- 
lative, without a friend, the unfortunate 
zone was twelve days in a state between 
ife and death. The landlord and his wife 
were, by good luck, kind-hearted people, 
and behaved with the utmost compassion 
towards him; and, by another stroke of 
good luck, his doctor was a man of talent, 
who did nothing himself, but left all to 
nature; and, thanks to this treatment and 
his own youth, Piquillo was soon out of 
danger, and in a few days more was com- 


pletely restored. But not so his purse, 


which was very much exhausted, so that 
with a good stick in his hand he set out 
on foot for Madrid, stopping always at the 
meanest road-side inns, and subsisting on 
a crust of bread, a few vegetables, and a 
draught of water “fresh from the foun- 
tain.” 

Notwithstanding his mean appearance, 
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he was not ashamed to present himselfatDon 
Ferdinand’s hotel; where he was received 
in the same respectful manner as when ac- 
companied by that nobleman. He there 
found a note for him, which he learnt had 
been lying there ten days. What was his 
surprise on recognising the handwriting of 
Aixa! He opened it, and read as follows: 

“We are at Madrid. The moment you 
arrive, hasten to us, for we are very un- 
happy, and want all our friends; and there- 
fore Carmen and I first thought of you. 
We await your coming. “ Arxa.” 

And by way of postscript, “ We reside 
in the rue d’Alcala, at the Countess d’Alta- 
mira’s.” 

Notwithstanding the unlooked-for joy of 
so soon again beholding Aixa, an involun- 
tary shudder shot through his frame. 
Some great misfortune must have occurred, 
and Aixa and Carmen could not be un- 
happy without his sharing their troubles 
with them. 

He hastened immediately to the count- 
ess's, and was refused admission. He men- 
tioned his name, and the doors flew open as 
if by magic. He rushed up the staircase, 
threw open the door, and saw the two 
young ladies, with faces pale and bathed 
in tears, sitting on a sofa, clasping each 
other’s hands. Both were in deep mourn- 


ing. 

% You at Madrid?” cried Piquillo. “Where 
is he, I ask?” 

Carmen covered her face with her 
hands, and sobbed aloud. 

“ Where is he, I ask?” 

“ Dead!” replied Aixa. 

Piquillo uttered a cry of grief and 
amazement, and was for a time as one 
stupified. 

“My benefactor is no more!” he ex- 
claimed, at last, “and I not with him in 
his last moments to watch over and take 
care of him! to receive his last wishes!” 

“He called for you, and gave you his 
benediction before he died,”’ said Carmen. 

“ And besought you to watch over the 
safety of his daughter,” added Aixa. 

“You shall be obeyed, my master,” cried 
Piquillo, raising his eyes to heaven. “ You 
tock the orphan under your protection, 
and anened him; he was without a shel- 
ter, and you invited him to your table. 
Aye, more, he had nothing but vices, but 
has learnt your virtues; he was worthless, 
but with your example before him he has 
become a good member of society! And 
therefore in his remembrance you shall 
never die, but he will remain the servant of 
your children, as he was yours.” 

The two girls stretched forth their hands 
to him, and answered the questions with 
which he overwkelmed them. It appeared 
that Don Juan d’Aguilar was seized with 
a kind of paralysis, and feeling his end ap- 
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ponte sent for Don Ferdinand, in or- 
ler to be a witness of his daughter's mar- 
riage, but, as we have seen, he had unex- 
sear gone to the seat of war. He also 
wrote for his sister, the Countess d’Alta- 
mira, who promised to watch over them 
both. The old man, almost speechless, 
murmured his dying words in the ear of 
Aixa, who was stretched in prayer at the 
foot of the bed: “Tell them, Aixa, that I 
kept my promise till the last moment;” 
then, blessing his beloved daughter, and 
pronouncing Ferdinand’s name, th soul of 
the just mounted to heaven.” 

After the expiration of a few days, Car- 
men and Aixa went to Madrid, being under 
the protection of the Countess d’ Altamira. 
This latter lady, shortly after their arrival, 
took Carmen aside, and artfully endea- 
voured to draw from her the secret of 
Aixa’s birth and parentage, but Carmen 
truly averred that she could give her no 
information further than that she was the 
adopted daughter of Don Juan d’Aguilar. 
Finding her efforts unsuccessful in this 
quarter, she had recourse to Aixa herself, 
who declared that she knew nothing of 
herself or family, but was sure that there 
was some one to watch over her, but who 
it was she was utterly ignorant, but that 
her future movements would be regulated 
by information which would be conveyed 
to her, in what manner she did not at pre- 
sent know, by her concealed friends. Thus 
foiled in both attempts, she was fain to 
wait in hopes that some lucky chance, or 
her own address, would aid her in the 
solution of the mystery. 


CHartser XXVI. 


CONTAINING SOME INFORMATION ABOUT 
GONGARELLO THE BARBER. 


Aixa and Carmen lived almost in seclu- 
sion, and the countess was so much en- 

ged with court intrigues that she had 
ittle leisure to trouble them with her com- 
pany, which, be it known, they did not 
much regret. It had been agreed upon 
that the two sisters (as they were always 
looked upon) should remain at the coun- 
tess's till the marriage of Carmen and Fer- 
dinand should be solemnised, which could 
not be in less than a year; and that Pi- 
quillo should accept of Ferdinand’s gener- 
ous offer, and make use of his hotel, on 
condition that he paid his respects to the 
two ladies every day. 

Aixa said to him one morning in pre- 
sence of Carmen, “The general has not 
forgotten you in his will, he has left you 
two hundred pistoles,” which she handed 
to him. Piquillo’s heart was too full of 
gratitude to allow him to speak, and he 
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rushed from the room to conceal his emo- 
tion. When he was gone, Carmen observed 
that her father’s will only mentioned one 
hundred pistoles. 

“Do you think so ?” said Aixa. 

“T am sure cf it,” was the reply. 

“Then its my fault,” answered Aixa, 
smiling; “and I must therefore pay for 
my carelessness.” 

“No, indeed, you shall not. What you 
said in my father’s name is sacred.” 

Each insisted, but at length Aixa with 
an authoritative air, which she but rarely 
used, declared that she woul! have it her 
way,a decision against which there was no 
appeal. 

Piquillo wrote to his mother at Pampe- 
luna, informing her of the reception he 
had met at the house of the Duke de Uzeda, 
and also that he had taken lodgings for her 
at the Hotel de Vendas Novas. On his 
return from the post-office, he passed 
through the Rue St. Domingo, where 
then stood the Chamber of the In- 
quisition. Such a formidable mass stopped 
his path, that he found it quite impossible 
to proceed, and on inquiring of a man the 
object of the immense congregation, he 
was informed that in three days an auto- 
da-fé was to take place, and that the un- 
fortunate sufferers were now about to march 
accompanied by a grand procession of ec- 
clesiastics, to the chapel of St. Domingo. 
Piquillo found it impossible either to ad- 
vance or retire; and was forced to remain 
where he was, and overhear the brutal re- 
marks of a bigoted populace. At last mur- 
murs of satisfaction succeeded the cries of 
impatience that had been loudly uttered on 
all sides, and amidst shouts “ There ~ 
are !” the gates of the Inquisition opened. 
Piquillo had no alternatise but to remain 
till the horrible procession had passed. But 
what must have been his feelings on seeing 
among the female prisoners a face, which, 
though changed by hardship, suffering, 
and privations, he could not fail ‘to recog- 
nise as that of his first patroness—the poor 
little Juanita, whom he had not seen for 
so many years! He almost doubted his 
eye-sight, and fancied his overheated ima- 
gination had deceived him; but, alas! he 
soon found that it was a dreadful reality, 
for at the side of Juanita walked the 
once jovial Gongarello; but now sadly al- 
tered—pale and crest-fallen. The cortége 
continued its route, and on its entrance 
into thechapel Piquillo found himself alone. 

Bewildered at the dreadful sight of which 
he had been an unwilling spectator, he ran 
in all haste to the countess’s almost igno- 
rant of what he was doing, and on his ar- 
rival there threw himself on a sofa, unable 
to speak. After some moments, however, 
he collected his ideas, and related all that 
he had heard and seen, and the horrible 
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death which awaited Gongarello and Juan- 
ita. As he expected, the two girls were 
equally horror-struck as himself; and after 
in vain endeavouring to find some means by 
which these unfortunate people might be 
saved, Carmen went out of the room to 
ask the advice of her aunt; and Piquillo 
and Aixa conferred together for some 
time without any feasible plan offering itself, 
till at last Aixa said, in low voice, “May 
I reckon on your services in this affair ?” 

“ Till death!” replied he, with enthu- 
siasm, 

“T believe you, and should we be lucky 
enough to succeed in the undertaking I am 
about to attempt, swear to me that you 
will reveal to no one, not even to Carmen, 
not even to these unfortunates themselves, 
that it was through my instrumentality they 
were saved.” 

Piquillo regarded her with amazement, 
but replied “ I swear!” 

“Tis well,” she said, sitting down at a 
table, and writing a letter which she tore, 
and then another, which shared the same 
fate, and a third, which seemed to please 
her better, for after having read it over, she 
sealed it hastily, and told Piquillo that all 
depended on his taking care that it was 
delivered into the hands of the person to 
whom it was addressed, and no other; and 
before she could give any more instructions 
Carmen entered, bringing the information 
that as the Countess d’Altamira was out of 
favour at court, she could render them no 
assistance. 

Piquillo hastened home, took the mys- 
terious letter from his pocket, looked at 
the address, rubbed his eyes, looked again, 
and after performing the same operation 
several times, was at last satisfied that it 
was intended for—her majesty the Queen 
of Spain! Still he was much perplexed to 
understand how Aixa, who had only been 
a week at Madrid, and knew no one at 
court, could presume to write to the queen. 
It was evident there was some mystery 
about it; but he had no time to lose in con- 
jecture. He had undertaken to have it 
delivered into her majesty's own hand with 
secrecy and dispatch; but how was he to 
keep his promise? In despair, he walked 
down to the royal gardens, in hope of see- 
ing the queen pass, and several times in- 
truded so far into the royal domains that 
the sentinel’s suspicions were aroused, and 
he pointed his musket at him. Piquillo 
was half inclined to rush across the bar- 
rier, in defiance of the soldier; but should 
he be killed, who would deliver the letter? 
Suddenly a bright idea struck him—he 
ran to Cazoleta’s, the perfumer, where he 
found the senora alone. She uttered a 
cry of pleasure on seeing Piquillo, for he 
had not called on them since his departure 
to Valladolid. Here he learnt that the 











Duke de Uzeda had been highly incensed 
with them for sending such a messenger as 
Piquillo, and threatened to withdraw his 
custom, if he was not immediately dis- 
charged their service—a piece of petty re- 
venge which was, as may be conceived, 
easily granted. 

Piquillo, in return, acquainted her with 
all he knew about Gongarello and Jua- 
nita, and the poor woman’s heart was fill- 
ed with compassion for their unhappy fate. 

“In two days they will be sacrificed, 
then?” she sobbed. 

“Tt depends greatly on you to aid them.” 

“Indeed! tell me in what manner, and I 
will do anything for their sakes—provided 
my husband knows nothing about it.” And 
seeing him enter the shop, she retired into 
the little parlour. 

“Now, tell me how I can be useful to 
them?” 

Piquillo’s heart was full of hope. He 
discovered that she had egress into the 
queen’s presence with perfumery, on which 
occasions nobody was present. except oc~ 
casionally a lady in waiting, and he gave 
her to understand that if she would give 
Aixa’s letter into the queen’s own hand, 
unseen by any one else, the lives of her 
two relatives would doubtless be spared. 
She embraced the proposal eagerly, and 
Piquillo, after a gallant salute, left the 
shop, buoyant with hope. 

The next day an event occurred at the 
palace, which disturbed the entire court, and 
opened a wide field for conjecture. It was 
a subject for discussion during a whole 
week among the politicians of Madrid; the 
stocks rose considerably; the ambassadors 
wrote home to their respective courts. 
The cause of all this was, that the queen 
had sent for the Duke de Lerma, whom she 
had refused to see for many years. The 
prime minister was surprised, and some- 
what alarmed, on being informed of it, and 
not less so when the queen, with her sweet 
calm voice, addressed him as follows: 

“ My lord duke,” said she, “ you have 
enjoyed an unmolested reign during many 
years. You might have governed better— 
you might have governed worse—but I 
shall leave to others the task of calling you 
to an account for your actions. But while 
you sit at the head of the council-board, 
while you control the finances, direct the 
operations of the army, declare peace and 
war, I, separated from my husband, left 
alone in my apartment, banished from all 
authority, watched in all my private move- 
ments, I seem to acknowledge your supre- 
macy, your empire, your clever policy. 
Undeceive yourself, sir. That success 
which you attribute to your own talent is 
only due to my indifference. You deem 
yourself secure, because I allow you to 
work on the imbecility of your master; 
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clear-sighted, because I do not interfere. 
But let me tell you, sir, if I wished it, if I 
chose but to. speak one word, the king’s 
chamber would be closed against you!” 

The duke was startled. 

“The master whom you think adores 

ou and cannot live without you, would 

stow on you not a single regret, not a 
single thought. Your presence alone made 
you necessary, your absence will render 
you useless. Absent from his sight, you 
will be so from his heart, and ina fow days 
he will care not whether you exist.” 

The duke turned pale. Conscious of 
the truth of the queen’s words, he began 
a long oration, which evidently would end 
in offering the queen a share of power, but 
her majesty, divining the proposition that 
would be made, checked him, by declaring 
that she was not ambitious of authority, 
but in allowing him to exercise the privi- 
leges of the crown, she should reserve to 
herself the power of doing good, and in- 
tended to commence by stopping the auto- 
da-fé, by liberating the barher and Juanita, 
and by protecting the Moors. On condi- 
tions she was not thwarted in these projects 
she promised no more to interfere in state 
affairs, but should she be op she 
would effect a reconciliation with the kin 
that very evening, procure the dismissal o! 
the prime minister the next day, and the 
grand inquisitor ia his turn. 

The duke took leave and proceeded to 
his brother Sandoval, who obstinately re- 
fused to agree to the queen’s terms, but on 
learning that a priest of the society of 
Loyala had had a secret interview of an 
hour’s duration with her majesty, he 
changed amazingly, fearful lest the 
queen had entered into a private alliance 
with the Jesuits, sworn enemies of the in 
quisition, of which he was the head. 


( To be continued. ) 





Two Tragic Muses of the 
Pineteenth Century.* 


BY ION. 


We are beset with the most poignant 
regret whenever we reflect upon the vast 
amount of unappreciated talent which 
exists amongst the mass of the population 
of this country. Timidity, sometimes dis- 
cretion and prudence, often prevents @ 
man, “until urged by the advice -of 
friends,” from emerging out of the ob- 
scurity in which perhaps nature destined 
him to remain. When, however, he has 





* “Bianca Capello.” A tragedy in five acts. By 
Henry P. Horne. “ The Horatii.” A tragedy. Anon. 
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once done so, the desire of reappearing 
comes upon him every now and then, to 
the great grief of the world, but more es- 
pecially of critics. Young geniuses gene- 
rally commence with a tragedy, into which 
they feel they can throw all the fervour, 
the rapture, the enthusiasm, the dreamy 
ecstasies of nineteen years; for we always 
date the commencement of a tragic poet’s 
career from his birth. Could we discover 
the fact, we should find that the very pap 
which they swallow is invested for them 
with a great amount of poesy; perhaps 
they discover in it a stream of melted 
clouds, or something equally fine and ori- 
inal. We like tragedy—we have always 
m accustomed to regard Shakespeare 
with profound respect, and are particularly 
partial to all who aim at being compared 
to him, or who endeavour to imitate his 
example. More than any one else, Shakes- 
peare possessed the power of blending co- 
medy into his tragedies. And in this, 
Mr. Horne, in “ Bianca Capello,” endea- 
vours to emulate him; and, in fact, suc- 
ceeds so well, that we find ourselves at a 
loss sometimes to conceive which is intend- 
ed for serious, which for comic writing. 
This will prove more than anything how 
great a genius this author is, though much 
might be from the fact which he 
owns in his dedication, that he wrote un- 
der the inspiration of Lady Bulwer, and 
was incited to write his tragedy after risin 
from the perusal of some splendid nove 
from her pen. What we more especially 
admire in this delightful author is, that he 
asks for counsel; and since he does ask it, 
we would ventare to suggest that “ Bianca 
Capello” is quite sufficient to hand his 
name as far as he could expect it to ex- 
tend. Nothing more is required. He 
need not exert himself again. But of 
course Mr. Horne may do as he likes, and 
may, if he pleases, spend a little more of 
his valuable time. 

The story of Bianca Capello is well 
known, and, as rendered by Mr. Horne, 
will be found of thrilling interest. We 
shall, in order not to spoil the effect, give 
a brief outline, keeping strictly to the tra- 
gedy; and in some instances perhaps, when 
we desire to be more emphatic, quoting the 
words of the play. 

The first act opens with a scene in the 
ducal palace; and three persons, Fran- 
cesco, Ricci, and Fidelio, are found talking 
together quite naturally about a letter. 
Then Francesco suddenly vows “ he won't 
marry Austria.” Ricci raises his eye- 
brows (all these things constitute the action 
of the piece), and wonders how he can re- 
tuse so nice a young lady; witnessing 
which, Francesco exclaims that he would’nt 
be persuaded to do it—no, not on any ac- 
count whatever: 
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\* Not all the fishes in the Danube should 

Convince him thatward, though they spake with 

e.” 

A new dish this! Fish and tongue!! 

Ricci wonders what the council will say, 
and Francesco says he don’t care, they 
may say what they please; and then it ap- 
pears that there is another lady in the 
case, who is no other than Bianca Capello. 
Francesco now leaves the room, and Ricci 
in confidence tells his friend that 


“TI never see this potentate of ours 
But I begin to think of Solomon, 
While visions of a mortar and a fool 
Saddle this nose in spite of loyalty.” 
Fidelio, with proper spirit, answers, 
that if war does ensue, 


“ What the devil does it signify ?” 
No, of course it don’t signify; and if 
“Shame and ruin rear 


Their idol fronts, we'll kiss the images 
Till their ears crack.” 


Thus ends this conference; and then in 
the Capello palace we find some servants 
dusting the rooms, and quarrelling because 
one called the other a sheep-stealer. The 
other appeals to Wool: 


“* Wool is my witness that I said it not.” 


Then, after order is restored, and the 
room is put to rights, the Capello comes 
in, and sends for his daughter, to impart 
the joyful news that she mustn’t fall in 
love with a poor fellow, or else he’ll be 
strangled. Bianca doesn’t much like it, 
and asks her father if love’s a phantom. 
He says it is; and when a man arrives at a 
certain age he is convinced of the fact, and 
at sixty men become as vicious as. old 
cows: 

** And when the snows of three score whiten us, 

We become vicious like to aged kine.” (!!) 


This pastoral image is full of beauty, 
and redolent of the country. We imme- 
diately fancy ourselves in green meadows, 
walking along, dreaming of the stars, when 
suddenly our meditations are interrupted 
by the approach of a wicked old cow. Can 
anything be more touching? Nothing in 
“ Jack the Giant-killer” surpasses this. 

The young lady refuses to believe that 
love is u phantom, more especially when 
she feels that it is settled in the bosom of 
a handsome young fellow, whom she has 
accidentally seen. She tells her father 
that he is “very unkind.” He on his part 
replies, “he didn’t mean to hurt her feel- 
ings;” but when he comes home from the 
city—we mean, from the council chamber 
—he talks of it again. Papa goes away, 
and Clara, servant and confidante com- 
bined, enters, and tells her that Pietro is 
coming to sing under the window, which 
sounds very romantic. Bianca confides 
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her sorrows to her waiting-woman, who, 
for what object we couldn’t exactly disco- 
ver, tells her “she once knew a lady;” 
and 
« I knew a lady not a league away 
Who prayed to be a locust.” 

Whether Clara intended Bianca to turn 
into a locust, that she might devour her 
papa, we cannot tell. However, Pietro 
next comes in, engaged in the act of dis- 
closing how in a crowd somebody struck 
him on the cheek, and gave him a paper, 
on which was written: 

“ Love is not love, that’s born and dies in thought, 

True loves dares all in hope to conquer aught.” 


Voglio, the listener, whether he was as- 
tonished at a declaration from a lady to a 
gentleman or not, was at all events sur- 
prised at something, so he cries out: 


*¢ Wonderful wonder, wondrous wonderment.” 


Next ensues a scene from a balcony, 
something like a scene in “ Romeo and 
Juliet,” but of course not much like. Mr. 
Horne never imitates Shakespeare—he is 
incapable of it. Pietro vows by amethysts, 
smiles, aud Dodona’s doves, that he loves 
Bianca. She, in different words of course, 
tells him, “ La, now, you're flattering me.” 
Pietro vows again. Bianca then calls him 
“ dear Florentine,” tells him she has loved 
him long, but hopes he won't think her 
unmaidenly, &c. &c. When she has made 
a long speech, she exclaims: 


“ But do I talk too long ?” 


Pietro tells the “ a angel” to go on, 
as he’s “trained to listening.” At the 
sound of her voice, and the iden that one 
so wealthy should —— Bianca interrupts 
him; a dialogue ensues, carried on with 
much spirit. They hear a noise; Clara 
rushes in, and says that Mr. Capello is up, 
and is walking up and down the passage 
with 

“ A stride most fatherly.” 


Of course Pietro runs away, and the next 
scene occurs in another room. Capello 
inquires 

“ Though many came there in the train ?” 

Now living in a railway age, our thoughts 
naturally reverted to the “Great West- 
ern;” but it is a mistake. He asks Clara 
why his daughter doesn’t come, who an- 
swers that she is airing herself in the bal- 
cony, and Capello likens her to a cat, and 
so the affair concludes. 

A most impressive scene now ensues in 
the street. Bianca comes in, and solilo- 
quises about “Atlas,” “love sickness,” 
“ goat sluices,” &c., in the midst af which 
Pietro enters, and both disappear; after 
which vee comes in, and finding the 
door by which Bianca has left the house, 
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and through which she hopes to return, 
open, shuts it. Pietro returns with his: 
wife Bianca; and feeling about, she disco- 
vers the door is shut, whereupon she gets 
into a tremendous passion, and inquires 

“ What black officious fiend, 
What wretch who lines his stolen pillow with 
Small feathers, torn from bosom of the wren, 
What devil, venting spite devised in hell, 
Hath out stabbed murder’s stark and horrid self.” 


“What's the matter?” cries Pietro. 
“ Hah!—the door—the door,” answers his 
wife. Pietro tries to burst it open, but 
finds it quite impossible, so he says they 
had better run away; but Bianca, full of 
indignation, goes on: 
“Tis villainy, and is not possible, 

For I will have it be impossible ! 

'Tis perfidy—trick—malice—treachery— 

Foul witchcraft—sorcery and magical— 

It will not—shall not—cannot—must not be !” 


Bianca faints, and Pietro carries her cff. 
The following passage is impressive: 


“ To hear a strutting, leather-throated swine 
Grunt proclamation, ostentatiously 
Inviting all the blood-fed miscreants,” &c. 


The crier still continuing his operation, 
a gentleman exclaims, twirling his cane, 
we suppose, and looking very fierce: 


“ You bellowing, remorseless ruffian ! 
Have you no pity, no compunction left ?” 


For the sake of contrast, we extract the 
following, which is really pretty: 


“Tis known that in the autumn you were borne 
Through Valembrosa’s wild and tangled dells, 
The red leaves from the hollow beeches fell 
With a peculiarly mournful sound. 

That year the redbreast following the axe, 
Chirped shriller than his custom (sylvan men 
Call it the robin’s grave digging).” 


We could have wished the word “ pecu- 
a A somewhere else. 

The a is now approaching—a 
mask, a very Iago in villainy, helps to 
make matters worse, and tells Bianca that 
her husband isa deceiver. She in revenge 
} sar to the council, and a him; but 

rst she has an interview with Pietro, in 
which they mutually vow to hate each 
other as intensely as once they vowed to 
love. The dialogue concludes thus: 


« Amen, amen—-we are two blotted scrolls, 
And margined both for miserable quote (!!)” 


Bianca finds out her mistake, and is then 
very sorry she betrayed him, and endea- 
vours to console him for the loss of his 
liberty and life, by lavishing upon. him a 
few endearing epithets; and en he is 
accused of having stolen her away, cries 
out: 


“ What's all this headache about robbery ?” 
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Pietro is marched off to prison, and Bi- 
anca goes to Francesco, to ask him to save 
her husband, He offers her marriage, 
and on that condition he promises to let 
him live; but she offers to stab the duke, 
and they part mutually in a passion. Bi- 
anca, however, marries Francesco after 
Pietro has been executed; as a servant re- 
marks, 


“He being the duke, mark me, 
A chopper-made, a hatchet-widow she.” 


The great hall of the ducal palace is pre- 
pared for a banquet. A host of people 
are assembled—Mr. and Miss Capello that 
was, Francesco, Cardinals, &c. &c. 
goblet appears upon the scene, which Bi- 
anca having duly prepared, passes to her 
father like a dutiful girl, drinks herself, 
and hands to her new husband. In a mi- 
nute, the duke feels unwell, falls down, 
and is followed soon by Capello, whose 
daughter imitates his example; and while 
all these are lying on the ground, a dia- 
logue ensues of striking originality. This 
would make a splendid scene, if acted. 
They all three begin to think what they 
should like best to be. Francesco prefers 
being turned to coral. Bianca thinks this 
fate too good for him, and cries out: 


“ Toss him the cloak of fetid pools to suck.” 


Let the reader dwell long and fondly on 
the above image, and let him remember a 
line in Shakespeare about 


“The green mantle of the standing pool.” 


Francesco begins to feel. uncomfortable 
under the effect of the poison, so he pro- 
ceeds to make his last confession and dying 
speech: 

“Tam a stolen nestling urchin-crammed, 

A crucible of molten minerals ; 

Oh, I am all one anguish—all one pain, 
Hemlock and nightshade and mezereon ; 
On my hot ashes setting ye to grow, 
Beget a fiercer drug to kill mankind.” 


Finding his end approaching, he ten- 
derly inquires after his wife: 


* Where is that devil fair——-” 
“Here I am,” cries Bianca: 
“ Monster, I revel in your agonies.” 


Francesco now cries out “ah,” and dies; 
while Capello, letting them have all the 
talk to themselves, quietly expires. The 
Cardinal then turns round to Bianca, and 
calls her a “ wretch;” she retorts, and de- 
clares he is “ a sleek unctuous hypocrite;” 
and losing sight for a moment of all filial 
respect, tells him, pointing to her father, 
to go and “ blink beside that old mummy,” 
after which she rolls round and dies. 
Three corpses, or rather mummies, now 
decorate the stage; and Ricci, coming in 
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with a crowd, asks ‘‘ What’s the matter?” 
The Cardinal replies with much calmness, 
and with great condescension accepts the 
succession to Francesco’s chair, having 
comfortably settled himself in which he 
finishes the piece by saying he didn’t see 
why Florence should regret what had hap-. 
pened. 

Our readers will find a fund of entertain- 
ment in the pages of “ Bianca Capello,” 
and we accordingly earnestly recommend 
it to their notice. 

Of the second tragedy, “ The Horatii,” we 
have left ourselves little space to speak. 
The writer humbly confesses he is a 
novice in such matters, says he didn’t in- 
tend it to be printed, and regrets to see it 
in print. But we suppose he couldn't help 
publishing it! The play has a most deci- 
dedly English character. We cannot ima- 
gine ourselves in the Roman forum, or 
latinise the words “marry, come up,” 
“moral magging,” &c. There are, how- 
ever, some good passages in it; altogether, 
it is a more serious piece of composition 
that the other to which we have endea- 
voured to direct attention. Were it altered, 
it might be adapted for acting. 





Civilisation in sFrance.* 


France was very like England in her 
progress. In ancient Gaul, various savage 
tribes, occupying forests, morasses, and 
uncultivated tracts of land, waged war 
upon each other. Then arose petty king- 
doms, then came an attempt by a warrior to 
place the whole under his sway, which 
ended in the feudal system. The grada- 
tion from tyranny to revolution, ending in 
representative government, is natural. It 
is truly stated that Cesar’s words are yet 
correct in regard to the French :—“ Omnes 
fere Gallos novis rebus studere, et ad bel- 
lum mobiliter, celeriter que excitari.” The 
consequence has been that, engaged in in- 
ternal wars and revolutions, civilisation has 
been of slow growth in Gaul. Still, in all 
nations emerging from barbarism, there is 
a certain degree of progress, and here, as 
elsewhere, the first step was the formation 
of amiddle class. Mr. Mackinnon says:— 


“ In France, as elsewhere, as soon as the people had 
rid themselves of the feudal tenure, and personal 
property began to be formed, every discovery or im- 
provement introduced in factures or 
increased the middle class. Every new want or 
desire which craved indulgence was a step towards 
the level of the extreme classes. The taste for 
luxury and for improvements of every description 
co-operated to enrich the poor, to-impoverish the 
rich ; in fact, to raise a middle class at the expense 








* “ History of Civilisation.” By W. A. Mackin- 
non, F.R.S., M.P. 2 vols, London, Longman. 
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of the two extremes. ‘If we examine what has 
happened in France at Intervals of fifty years, 
beginning some ‘centuries back, we shall perceive 
invariably that a twofold revolution has taken place 
in society. The noble has gone down on the social 
ladder, and the man of trade has gone up ; the one 
descends as the other rises. Every half century 
brings them nearer to each other, and they will soon 
meet.’ (Tocqueville, vol. i. Intr).” 


In the unexampled viciousness of her 
kings and in the profligacy of her court, 
in the grossness of her literature (an evil 
still not wholly corrected), we read many 
of the causes of France’s miseries, and 
also of her want of progress, In early 
times, we learn from , Steel that the 
greater part of the husbandmen, having 
had their farm-horses seized, were under 
the necessity of making their wives and 
children drag at the plough; while others, 
driven to desperation, quitted the country, 
after destroying their wives and children, 
who were starving with hunger. Under 
Charles IX and Henry III, war, rapine, 
bloodshed, and murder, were rife; even 
Henry IV exhibited extravagance, gam- 
bling, aud profligacy; while from his time 
to that of Louis XVI, the state of court 
depravity was appalling. We quote from 
@ native writer:— 


*** Shall I speak of the thefts and atrocities com- 
mitted by the scholars; of the violence of the valets, 
that puts the entire town into confusion ; of the rage 
for duelling ; of the many murders committed by 
paid agents ; of the number of gaming houses; of the 
licentious representations at the theatres; of the 
fevers and pestilential diseases, engendered by po- 
verty, dirt, and a bad pulice? Do not let us forget, 
to crown the whole, the assassination of a beloved 
monarch—a marshal of France murdered by his 
rival, who is rewarded for the murder with the baton 
of connetable; the mother and the brothers of 
Louis XIII driven from Paris by order of the mo- 
narch, who was too weak not to be cruel. The greatest 
libertines of the eighteenth century had been nur- 
tured under Louis XTV. One may imagine, by their 
lives, the examples and lessons he afforded. Far be 
it from me to take away from that period the cele- 
brated and admirable characters, the sublime pat- 
terns of virtue and piety, and the powerful produc- 
tions of genius exhibited by individuals. But we 
will consider masses of people, not particular persons ; 
and what has caused this reign to appear in such 
brilliant colours, is, that it has been judged of only 
by the productions of afew men of genius, who, by 
the lustre of their talent, have thrown into shade the 
mass of human turpitude and misery. Louis XV 
ascended the throne. I will not shock modesty by 
attempting to depict his private conduct. The events 
of these times were the precursors of the revolution.’ ” 


Under all these circumstances, it is little 
to be wondered at that Mr. Mackinnon 
says:— 

“Tn the early days of civilisation in France, her 
trade, both internal and external, was trifling. With 
all the advantages of climate, soil, and situation, the 
people were in a miserable state. Whatever wealth 
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was acquired, whatever labour could be spared from 
the necessary, though imperfect, cultivation of the 
soil, was expended either in luxurious idleness by a 
few, or wasted in unprofitable, sanguinary, and un- 
just and unnecessary wars.” 


One of the great drawbacks against the 
advancement of civilisation in France, as 
well as in England, was the state of war 
which existed between the two countries, 
arising from a total want of public opinion, 
from popular ignorance, which allowed 
ambitious and unprincipled rulers to lead 
them on to destruction. In France, how- 
ever, more than in England, was the furor 
of war generated; and hence much slower 
was her progress, the genius of the people 
being diverted from commerce, from ma- 
nufactures, from all the arts of peace, to 
follow in the cheating path of military 
glory, as wars, which pander only to the 
passions of kings, are but piratical expedi- 
tions on a large scale. Upon the rise of 
the middle class, Mr. Mackinnon gives us 
the following acute and interesting obser- 
vations :— 

“ Under the reign of Louis XV the middle class 
began to rise, and have some influence. Among 
them might be enumerated all the possessors of land 
who had purchased their property within a certain 
number of years—all the lawyers, physicians, coun- 
sellors of the several courts, merchants in the capital, 
and in the commercial and trading towns. These 
were the persons likely to give power to public 
opinion, and to influence the lower classes of society 
throughout the kingdom. By an inconceivable folly 
in the government, this class was not permitted to 
enjoy the same rights, nor to partake, under any 
circumstance, of the same privileg® as the old 

bl 3; and its bers were quently decided 
in their condemnation of the abuses in the govern- 
ment and tyranny in the crown. They seem to have 
given the first impulse to public opinion concerning 
the revolution ; they increased, though slowly, until 
they discovered their own power. In the year 1780 
this class presented a formidable body, not only on 
account of their property and numbers, but because 
they possessed almost exclusively all the information 
in the country. The noblesse, being chiefly intended 
for the army, had Hy but an indifft t educa- 
tion, except some of the younger, intended for the 
church. The siyle of living in the French court was 
one of oriental magnificence, which, compared with 
the poverty of the nation, must have formed a strik- 
ing contrast. It formerly appeared as if the happi- 
ness of the people, and all they held most dear, was 
interwoven with their monarch ; and each individual 
seemed to have felt what occurred in the king’s fa- 
mily, as keenly as if it had happened in his own. 
Such were the feelings that filled every breast, from 
the highest to the lowest throughout the kingdom, 
and thus they continued until the seeds of the revolu- 
tion began to germinate. This predilection might 
have existed among a generous people like the 
French, even with the establishment of public 
opinion, had the crown been sensible of the rise of 
the middle class, and of the necessity of granting to 
all equal rights and equal justice; in short, had it 
taken warning from our history in the days of 
Charles I, When the revolution began it was too 
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late; the middle class had excited the lower, and 
found themselves too weak and powerless to direct 
or influence the result.” 


Mr. Mackinnon’s next chapter, and one 
which will be read with pleasure, for its 
animated style and facts, is on the causes 
of the French revolution. He is, how- 
ever, tuo severe on the people. The vice, 

rofligacy, and beastiality of the French 

ings and aristocracy it was that barbar- 
ised the lower classes; and the explosion, 
bloody and dreadful as it was, was neces- 
sary to clear the atmosphere, and lead to 
@ more genial state of things. We, tov, 
wonder with Mr. Mackinnon that Montes- 
quieu, Delolme, and others should not 
have foreseen the revolution, natural 
consequence as it was of centuries of cor- 
ruption, arbitrary domination, and insolent 
oppression. Mr. Mackinnon says:— 


“So much has been written and said on this sub- 
Ject—so many horrors have been detailed of the 
judicial murders and other atrocious deeds perpe- 
trated under the name of liberty in the progress of 
this revolution, that the mind recoils from the task 
of recapitulating them. Let us therefore direct our 
attention, not to the details of that revolution, but 
to the causes in which it originated, and their inevi- 
table effects, by which an old-established dynasty of 
monarchs, long revered by the nation, an established 
church, arf the oldest nobility in Europe, were 
utterly annihilated in an incredibly short space of 
time. The throne of France, like that of Spain, and 
of most of the absolute kingdoms in Europe, was 
mainly supported by the army and the church.” 


Our answer is, because the dynasty of 
monarchs were a dynasty of bloated de- 
bauchees, without any talent but for pro- 
fligacy; her church, a church founded on 
superstition, and supported by mere trad- 
ing bravoes without religion or decency; 
her old nobility a heap of decrepid rakes, 
bullying and gambling youths, and women 
without honour or modesty: their fate, 
therefore, awful though it was, was but a 
just retribution for centuries of sin and 
iniquity. But for the revolution, bluody 
and sanguinary though it was, France 
would be behind even Spain in civilisation, 
as would England be a century in the rear 
but for the days of Cromwell and the Pu- 
ritans, Of Napoleon, the scourge of 
France, born of the hydra-headed mob, 
and raised by the ignorance of society to 
his mighty elevation, we have a most ad- 
mirable chapter, full of energetic views, 
and abounding in information. The fol- 
lowing sketch is most ably done:— 


“It is universally admitted that Bonaparte pos- 
sessed the greatest talents both as a politician and a 
general. He was endowed with a most valuable 
quality in a public man, an unusually quick insight 
into human character, and great facility in ascertain- 
ing the dispositions and inclinations of mankind. 
Educated in the camp, and brought up in the midst 
of the revolution, when enthusiasm and popular 
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clamour were triumphant, he was too much ac- 

customed to influence the people by appealing to 

their passions, or feelings, or imagination. When a 
particular object or favourite. point was to be gained, 

he attempted to excite one or other of these, as is 

apparent in his well-known addresses to his soldiers 

on various occasions (particularly in that made on 

the Battle of the Pyramids in Egypt), on his return 

from Elba, and in his bulletins. He confounded public 
impulse with public opinion, or imagined that one 

might prove no bad substitute for the other, as the 

means of furthering his ambition. When he assumed 

the sovereign power of the state under the name of 
First Consul, he found the country in a deplorable 

condition. Democracy and the lower class were 
predominant. In the commencement of his political 
career, the First Consul studied the, feelings of the 
French ; he fostered the middle class, and the rem- 
nants of the old noblesse, and the clergy were pro- 
tected and supported. By the great success which 
he obtained over the continental powers of Europe, 
the means of augmenting his army were such, both 
by contributions levied on the states that he overran, 
as well as by the spoils of the nobility and clergy 
in France which had been confiscated under the Re- 
public, that a sort of fourth class, if it might be so 
termed, was called into existence, a class wholly in- 
compatible with either liberty or public opinion. We 
allude to the immense armed force that he set on 
foot, abody or class of men taken from the people, 
and who ought to have entered into the sentiments 
of their brother citizens, but who became enthusiasts 
in the cause of glory, war, and conquest. This body 
of men might probably in course of time have adopted 
public opinion, had no stimulus by war or conquest 
been afforded them. In this case, they would, as a 
matter of course, have sunk back into the body of 
the people. Until then, however, they were devoted 
to their emperor ; and, with such a spirit, so large a 
mass was equally formidable and hostile to the 
national freedom as to the peace and security of 
their neighbours. The enthusiasm by which they 
were impelled and fostered, if not created by the 
sagacity of Napoleon, bore some resemblance in its 
effects to the puritanical fervour of Cromwell’s sol- 
diers, the fanaticism of the early Tarkish conquerors, 
or the pride of the Pretorian guards in the early days 
of the Cesars. Any large armed force in a nation 
imbued with enthusiasm on any particular subject is 
a dangerous antagonist to public opinion. Supported 
by this armed force, Napoleon, superior to the Roman 
emperors of old, was able to control for a time even 
the increasing influence of civilisation. At the head 
of the French army, he either overawed or despised 
public opinion, repudiated the mild and conciliatory 
conduct he had adopted at first, made himself des- 
potic, and endeavoured to bring the whole of Europe 
under his sway. The moment that the chances of 
war and severity of climate had destroyed this sort 
of fourth class, he found himself deserted by the 
others, and his reign was at an end. There can be 
little doubt that if Napoleon, in place of raising this 
fourth class into existence, had consulted only the 
welfare of France, promoted industry and commerce, 
avoided war, and followed public opinion, he might 
have accelerated for that fine country the course 
which France has now so wisely adopted. His 
ambition, however, out-balanced all these considera- 
tions ; and the desire of transmitting despotic power 
to his descendants swayed his resolves, and led to his 
downfall.” 
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We must, however, pass over this inte- 
resting topic to say that we have valuable 
chapters on Spain, Portugal, and the Ita- 
lian republics, Switzerland, Holland, Swe- 
den, Russia, Asia, &c. 

We now with regret take leave of vo- 
lumes which have afforded us infinite 
amusement and instruction, and hope soon 
again to have something more to notice 
from a pen which might with advantage be 
exerted upon many an interesting histori- 
cal subject. 





Rediews. 


The Brigand ; or, Corse de Leon. By G. 
P. R. James. London, Smith & Elder. 
Wild and startling adventure, in castle, 

inn, and mountain, with an occasional 

glimpse of the court, is the characteristic 
of this admirable romance, which has just 
been added to the collected edition of Mr. 

James’s works, The principal character, 

Corse de Leon, is drawn with energy and 

power, and there are many scenes which 

do great credit to the accomplished writer, 
especially that of the clandestine midnight 
marriage, so tragically and sadly inter- 
rupted. The tale opens in the mountains 
bordering on France and Piedmont, where 
the hero is journeying. He puts up at an 
inn, where he meets with the renowned 
bandit; their adventures together are re- 
plete with interest, as are the scenes in 
which Diana of Poictiers and Louis of 

France play their part. We give three ex- 

tracts; two descriptive; the third in illus- 

tration of Mr. James’s moralising style. 


EXTRACT I. 

“There are few situations in life which convey to 
the mind of man more completely the sensation of 
comfort, security, and repose, than when, after a long 
day’s ride, he sits at ease by a glowing fire and hears 
—while all the ready service of a well-conducted inn 
is in bustling activity to minister to his wants, or 
satisfy his appetite—the rain patter and the tempest 
roar without. Nor is it from any selfish comparison 
of their own fate with that of others less happy that 
men derive this sensation, notwithstanding the dic- 
tum.of the most selfish of would be philosophers. It 
is, on the contrary, from a comparison of their own 
situation at the moment with what that situation 
sometimes has been, or might even then be, that the 
good and the generous experience such feelings; and 
though the thought of others, exposed to the tempest, 
must, naturally, cross their minds, yet that thought- 
is mixed with pity and regret. The little inn towards 
which Bernard de Rohan and his companions were 
proceeding, under the guidance of the priest, when 
last we left them, though the village in which it 
stood contained not above nine or ten cottages, was 
good for the time and the country. Its only sitting- 
room, of course, was the great kitchen into which the 
door opened from the road; but that kitchen was 
well fenced from the wind and rain; the windows 
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were small and cased in stone; the door was sheltered 
by a deep porch, where host and travellers amused 
themselves in the summer day time; and as it was 
the first house met with after passing some of the 
steepest mountains between France and Piedmont, 
everything was done to make it attractive in the eyes 
of weary wayfarers. The thunder had passed, the 
air had become cold and raw, the night was as dark 
as a bad man’s thoughts, a fierce wind was blowing, 
and the heavy rain dashed in gusts against the clat- 
tering casements; but all these indications of the 
harsh and boisterous state of the weather without 
did but serve to make the scene within seem more 
comfortable to the eyes of a traveller who sat in one 
of the large seats within the sheltering nook of the 
chimney, watching the busy hostess prepare more 
than one savoury mess for his supper on the bright 
wood fire that blazed on the hearth. In the mean- 
time several attendants of various kinds might be 
seen in different parts of the wide kitchen, cleaning 
and drying harness, clothes, baldrics, and weapons, 
or preparing other matters for the service of their 
lord, with all the devices of courtly luxury.” 


EXTRACT Il. 

“His appearance now, however, left Bernard de 
Rohan scarcely a doubt in regard to the nature of his 
usual occupation. When his cloak was thus thrown 
off, his chest and shoulders were seen covered with 
that peculiar sort of corselet, or brigantine, which 
originally gave name to the bands called brigands. 
His arms were free and unincumbered with any de- 
fensive armour ; and over his right shoulder hung a 
buff baldric, suspending his long heavy sword. This 
was not all, however; another broad leather belt and 
buckle went round his waist, containing, in cases © 
made on purpose for them, a store of other weapons 
if his sword blade should chance to fail : among which 
were those long and formidable knives which in the 
wars of the day were often employed by foot soldiers 
to kill the chargers of their mounted adversaries. 
Daggers of various lengths were there also, together 
with the petronel, or large horse pistol, which was so 
placed, however, as to give free room for his hand to 
reach the hilt of his sword.” 


EXTRACT III. 
“The observation may seem trite, that to every 
period of life is assigned by the almighty and muni- 
ficent Being, who, at our creation, adapted to each 
part of our material form the functions that it was 
to execute, and the labours it was sustain, either 
peculiar powers of endurance or counterbalancing 
feelings, which, under the inevitable cares and sor- 
rows apportioned to every epoch of our being lighter 
and more easily to be borne. The woes of childhood 
are in themselves easily forgotten. The pains are 
soon succeeded by pleasures ; and care, gnawing care, 
the rack of after life is then unknown. Boyhood 
eager, enthusiastic, hopeful boyhood—-the age of ac. 
quisition and expectation, though it may know from 
time to time a bitter pang, scarcely less in its degree 
than those that afflict mature life, has so many com- 
pensating enjoyments, its own sunshine is so bright, 
the light that shines upon it from the future is so 
dazzling, that the griefs serve but as a preparation 
and a warning too little remembered when once they 
are past. Old age with its decay, with the extinction 
of earthly hopes, with the prospect of the tomb, has 
also dulled sensibilities, that allow us not to feel many 
of the more painful things of early years. The 
blunted edge of appetite may not give so keen a zes 
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to pleasure, but the apathy which accompanies it 
extends to grief as well as joys, and if wisely used is 
one of the best preparations for a resignation of that 
state of being which we have tried in the balance of 
experience and have found wanting—wanting in all 
that can satisfy a high and etherial spirit—wanting 
in all things but its grand purpose of trial for a life 
tocome. But besides this, unto that period of old 
age, thus prepared and admonished for another state, 
God himself has also given comfort and consolation, a 
promise and a hope, a promise brighter than all the 
promises of youth—a hope brighter than all those 
that have withered away upon our path of life. 
There is still another age however, an age the most 
perilous, often the most full of pains, an age when the 
eager aspirations of youth reach out the hand towards 
fruition, when the great truths of disappointment 
break upon us; when we first learn the bitter lesson 
that hope has told us idle tales, that fortune is of 
fickle favour, that friendships are too often false, that 
our own hearts do ourselves wrong, that enjoyment 
itself is often a vanity, often a vision, that we must 
suffer and grieve and repent in the midst of a world 
which shortly before we fancied was composed of 
nothing but brightness and beauty and happiness. I 
speak of the time of life when we first put on man- 
hood, and meet all its scrrows at the moment when 
we expect nothing but its joys. For that period too 
there is a bright compensation given, there is a sus- 
taining principle planted in our breast, common to 
the highest, the lowest, the savage, and the civilised 
—a principle that furnishes a balm for many wounds, 
that surrounds us with an atmosphere of consolation, 
hope, and joy, and enables us to live on in one splen- 


did dream even in the midst of hard and dark 
realities.” 


Lionel Deerhurst. Edited by the Countess 
of Blessi.gton. 3 vols. London, Bentley. 
We have always deprecated the prac- 

tice of writers of known celebrity attach- 

ing their name as editor to the productions 
of friends, since, in a measure, they are 
thus supposed to afford their sanction to 
the opinions put forward, and the princi- 
ples advanced by the author, whoever he 
may be. It is, therefore, with sincere re- 
gret that we find Lady Blessington’s name 
attuched to “Lionel Deerhurst” as the 
editor. The author has trespassed upon 
her kindness in so doing, and has present- 
ed the public with a series of the most dis- 
gusting scenes of the grossest depravity— 
with characters of the most degraded des- 
cription—with sentiments the most false, 
hollow, and immoral, that it is possible to 
conceive. The story is the dullest we ever 
remember to have seen attempted to be 
worked out, There is nothing to redeem 

* Lionel Deerhurst” from the utter oblivion 

into which we hope and trust to see it fall. 

There is nothing to read, nothing to ad- 

mire. From one end to the other, it isa 

tissue of vice and false views of human na- 
ture. Without exception, we pronounce 
it to be the worst novel we ever read. 
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The White Stone Canoe, or The Better Land. 
By Percy B. St. John, author of “ The 
Eagle’s Nest.” London, Lewis, 


(From the “ Sunday Times” of October 25.] 


Though in this delightful little volume 
there be a few trifling improbabilities, it is 
by far the best of the three stories of the 
same kind which have come from this 
writer's pen. There is in it more flow of 
language, more of that description of na- 
ture in which Mr. Perey St. John more 
especially excels. The story is very sim- 

le; there is in it no retrospection, no 
engthened explanation. It is comprised 
in a brief period of time, and, accordingly, 
the narrative proceeds rapidly, without 
suffering the interest to flag a m<cment. 
An Indian wigwam is the first place we 
enter, where a warrior is sleeping while his 
wife prepares a meal. The happiness of the 
air is perfect, and a child strengthens the 
ink between them. But Isaonie is not 
content; his heart is sad; he has seena 
vision of a creature more beautiful than 
can be conceived, and his mind is therefore 
disturbed. In vain his wife and child al- 
lure him by their united efforts; he leaves 
his wigwam, and seeks the silent stream, 
on which at night floats down the white 
stone canoe, with the lady in the bark. 
Here we venture to differ from the author. 
The legend of the stream might have been 
equally well introduced in some other way. 
It was a pity that, even in thought, the 
harmony of these two beings should have 
been disturbed, or that our respect for Isa- 
onie should be diminished by beholding 
him yield to a weakness, the consequences 
of which,.as the story turns out, might 
have been most fatal. As it is, he is only 
saved by the accidental appearance of the 
wife, with the tidings that Manitou will 
soon summon the spirit of his chi'd into 
another world. Elea also quits the wig- 
wam, and goes out to seek counsel of the 
great medicine man of the tribe—a half- 
witted lover of hers in other days, who 
henceforth, in the absence of her husband, 
constitutes her protector, and attends her 
with much devotion. The third chapter 
opens with a description of a most exqui- 
site kind. It is really beautiful. We are 
now introduced to some new characters, 
aud we are compelled to make an observa~ 
tion which may perbaps be distasteful to 
the author. The time which Miss Amy 
Wilson passes in the wood along with Rich- 
ard Seaton is very much protracted—too 
much so for our notions of what is reall 
consistent with ideas of delicacy. She is 
not a Comanche Indian, but an English 
irl, nurtured in all the refinement of an 
nglish home. It is true old Job accom- 
anies her in her elopement, but some old 
ancy would have been infinitely better 
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Her cousin married her when we should 
not have done so. _ The description of the 
White Stone Canoe, as it appears to Isao- 
nie, which occurs near the place, is very 
capital: 

« On it came, first distant, as if it were the faintest 
note of fairy music, then swelling organ-like, and to 
him filling all space and being. It was as no human 
paddle ; se regular, so measured, so fragrant of divine 
perfume in its very dip, that the Indian’s heart beat 
with renewed violence. Then, with a sweep and 
rush of music, it came in sight, rounding a corner, 
and parting, with exquisite and gentle murmur, the 
unruffied waters, which, undulating away to the 
right and left, made a vast and always-increasing 
wake, until tiny waves, dancing to the sound of the 
oars on the flowery banks, marked the extreme 
verge of the boat’s influence. It was the white stone 
canoe, shining like pure alabaster, white as the flaked 
snow that sleeps eternally on the top of the Andes 
and Koosh, untrodden by any foot, save that of the 
wild genii of the air, on it came. It was of stone, 
while its elegant paddles were of the same material 
and colour ; sea shells and coral forming the row- 
locks, while the thwarts were of the cedar and cinna- 
mon. In the boat sat the white lady, and such a 
fairy creature no pencil ever drew or pen wrote of. 
Airy and light, changing, cameleon-like, her varied 
charms at every glance, there was a spiritual essence 
about her which no poet or painter could ever seize, 
while around her spread a halo of light, illuming lady, 
bark, and water.” 


From what we have said above, we feel 
assured that the public will be inclined to 
discover for themselves fresh elements of 
amusement from those we have pointed out 
in the pages of “ The White Stone Canoe.” 
Its appearance at the present time of the 
year is peculiarly fortunate. since it is just 
in time to be ready for the Christmas pre- 
sents bestowed on youth as marks of affec- 
tion, approbation, or friendship. The ble- 
mishes we have pointed out will not de- 
tract from the general interest of the 
story; and as the moral of the whole is to 
show the triumphs of good over evil, they 
will easily be forgiven. In so small avo- 
lume we seldom remember to have seen so 
many admirable passages or found so well- 
sustained an interest in the story, which, 
while simple, is original and touching. 

The Poet’s Bazaar. By Hans Anderson; 
translated by Charles Beckwith, Esq. 

3 vols. London, Bentley. 

This is a delightful book; full of anec- 
dotes, sketches, incidents, and tales. The 
author, in his travels through Germany, 
Italy, &c., has collected a fund of enter- 
taining matter, which he  prans to us 
clothed in a most agreeable style. One 
story in the volume is of surpassing beauty ; 
it is called “ The Powney Hog.” Our rea- 
ders, when they peruse it, will agree with 
us in thinking it to be full of nature, of 
sentiment, and even feeling. The little 
child’s ride though the gallery of paintings 
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at Florence, through the churches and the 
town, his dream, his subsequent ruggies, 
and his melancholy fall, are descri with 
touching simplicity. Altogether the vo- 
lumes are most worthy of attention, and are 
translated in a very e t manner, which 
does much credit to Mr. Beckwith. 

Wit and Humour. By Leigh Hunt. Lon- 

don, Smith and Elder. 

We receive this delightful, fanciful, and 
elegant volume, full of pleasing original 
remark, and exquisite quotation from 
Chaucer, Shakespeare, Butler, Dryden, 
and others who have enriched the field of 
wit and humour, at too late a period for 
notice this month. It will have ample 
space in our next. 


Observations on the Advantages of General 
Education. By F. B. Ribbans. London, 
Whittaker & Co. 

This is a pamphlet addressed to “ Pa- 
rents, Preceptors,and Pupils,” pointing out 
in aclear and comprehensive manner, the 
most advantageous course to be girs by 
the youth of different classes; showing the 
devastating effects of wasting away the 
spring time of our days, while it teaches 
what studies are most suitable and profit- 
able in the different vocations allotted to 
the young; avoiding those which, while they 
consume much time, and occasion muc 
mental wear, will, in the end, produce but 
little advantage. The advice given is offer- 
ed in such a kindly, parental spirit, and con- 
tains so many truths, that we recommend 
the perusal of this little work to those who 
have the education of our youth, as well as 
to the pupils themselves. 


Advantages of a Clussical Education to 
Merchants. By A. Amos, Esq., late 
Member of the Supreme Council of 
India. London, Bentley & Co. 

It is a fact no less remarkable than it is 
to be regretted that the youth of this coun- 
try are, with so few exceptions, so little 
acquainted with classical literature. B 
using the word youth, we would not wil- 
lingly be misunderstood, nor have our 
opinions misinterpreted. We allude not 
to that countless body, whose sole avoca- 
tion is following the plough and tilling the 
land; nor to the multitudinous hordes, who 
are very creditably and honourably en- 
gaged in the various mechanical pursuits, 
for which this kingdom affords so many 
facilities. Our remarks have not reference 
to their order. but to the middle classes— 
to those who, by their wealthand numbers, 
may truly be said in these days to consti- 
tute the “people,”"—in whom is centered 
the vast riches and intelligence of the king- 
dom—to whom, virtually, is entrusted the 
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safe keeping of our commercial intercourse 
with other nations ; and of this important 
and responsible class not a tithe, we fear- 
lessly assert, possess even a shallow know- 
ledge of ancient classical authors, and still 
fewer can translate, either with fluency or 
accuracy, ® passage from Xenophon, or 
scan a line in Horace. No more are they 
acquainted with the writings of those men, 
from whom the most elaborate and correct 
character of the ancients may be gleaned, 
than are those who at this day inhabit the 
back settlements of North America. They 
would have us believe that with them an 
intimate knowledge, verging on an appre- 
ciation of classical authors, would inevitably 
tend to depreciate their talents and abili- 
ties for commercial engagements; and so 
steadily and to such an extent does this 
assertion gain credence, that from the time 
that a youth leaves college or school, he 
believes himself incapable of receiving a 
farther and more efficient supply of know- 
ledge. No more does he read, but unhesi- 
tatingly plunges into the vortex of vice and 
dissipation, from which he is not extricated 
without a vast sacrifice, not only of time 
but pecuniary expenditure. This is uni- 
versally believed to be an established and 
uncontrovertible truism among those of 
narrow minds and limited capacity. Money 
is lavished unrestrictedly upon their edu- 
cation; the most accomplished tutors are 
engaged to watch over them, until, on 
emerging from this probationary state, 
and when at a sufficiently mature age they 
are considered free from the dominion of 
the proctor, a new era takes place, which 
might not inappropriately be termed the 
era of idleness. Books are but regarded 
as mementoes of the past—as things which 
have held a place in their being, but upon 
which it affords no realisation of pleasure 
to contemplate. And not only to those 
who compose the mediocrity do these allu- 
sions refer; even amongst the sons of our 
aristocracy, previous to the examination 
for the “ Little Go,” private tutors are in 
much request for “cramning” those who 
are anxious to pass, with the ultimate hope 
of exhausting the competency of some rich 
guardian; and after this their stock of 
knowledge becomes remarkably scanty, 
and exists but in remembrance. Can any- 
thing be conceived likely to exercise a 
more pernicious influence upon the dealings 
of the merchant (for we now make special 
reference to that body), or act as a more 
effectual barrier to his advancement in 
commercial enterprises, than to exhibit a 
deficiency in classical education? As a 
natural circumstance of his profession, he 
will be repeatedly thrown into active con- 
nection with men of rank, wealth, and in- 
telligence, possessing minds of a high order, 
and evincing ideas of peculiarly aristocra- 


tie tendencies. Is it not incontestibly 
clear that from their deficiency in learning 
they would naturally shrink from any more 
intimate connection, which would show 
their ignorance more clearly, and much 
more palpably mark the relative distinc- 
tion; and hence, regarding it only in a 
commercial point of view—looking at it 
only in a monetary sense, their interests 
would materially suffer by their incompe- 
tency to enter into collision with those who 
would have the power to benefit the trading 
interests of the merchant. Among the re- 
presentatives of the people in parliament 
are merchants of high repute—men of un- 
doubted integrity and honour, remarkable 
for their zeal and perseverance, who are 
intrusted by their fellow-citizens with the 
important task of watching their interests 
and concerns, but some of them not dis- 
tinguished for their literary abilities; a 
glaring instance of which not long since 
occurred, when a very animated debate 
ensued, resulting upon the precise locality 
of a port upon the Baltic; aad still later, 
an honourable member was detected in a 
false quantity, when using a Latin quota- 
tion; for it is a fact worthy of remark that 
those who can claim but a moderate ac- 
quaintance with the classics, are invariably 
the ones who more frequently introduce 
them, and with infinitely less effect than 
any more fortunate admirer of Homer or 
Cicero; a species of mental display which, 
without a man can boast of some true pre- 
tensions to being a scholar, should be 
brought into action as seldom as possible, 
for without the quotation be judicially used 
it will universally have the effect of setting 
down the speaker as an impertinent pedant 
and narrow-minded man. We are, as a 
nation, extremely tenacious at the bare 
thought of a comparison with others striv- 
ing to reach the goal of civilisation. We 
look derisively on those who place them- 
selves in juxtaposition with ourselves, and 
regard with no small degree of contempt 
any efforts of those wishing to be estimated 
as our parallels. We belicve we assimilate 
more closely than others towards the at- 
tainment of that perfectability of human 
happiness to which all are looking forward. 
We refer with mingled emotions of pride 
and pleasure to our acknowledged supe- 
riority in mechanical arrangements, and 
maintain exclusively for ourselves a priority 
in improvements and discoveries, while we 
assert that every iota tending to nourish 
the germs of civilisation not only receives 
an additional impulse, but had its origin in 
England. We energetically refute the as- 
sertion of a French historian of celebrity, 
that every budding branch of refinement 
has had its idea in France, and are not di- 
latory in accusing him of partiality, and of 
claiming for his country a naticnality to 
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which it has no. legitimate pretensions. 
With all these apparent advantages, in 
proportion as we are superior in refine- 
ment, we are infinitely behind other 
nations as regards the education of the 
middle classes. Countries considerably 
our inferiors in many respects, surpass 
us in points of education, for in all 
countries where the Romish religion is 
tolerant, not only is the church service per- 
formed in a dead language, but the chief 
method of conversation amongst learned 
bodies.is in the Latin tongne. If indeed 
one circumstance more glaring than another 
could be brought forward to illustrate the 
truth of these remarks, it would be that the 
few men, comparatively speaking, that 
adorn our peerage, who have attained that 
meritorious and honourable position, either 
from a success in military or naval achieve- 
ments, or from any other cause whatsoever, 
are unexceptionably men of superior abili- 
ties and talent. Mark the bishops on the 
bench—the judges on the seat of law, they 
are men who have distinguished themselves 
above their fellows, and although at the 
bar there are men, it is true, who stand not 
pre-eminent for their learning (as an ac- 
quaintance with classical literature is not 
a matter of absolute necessity), a close ob- 
server will not fail to remark that but sel- 
dom are men of this stamp ever graced 
with a “silk-gown” or any honorary re- 
ward, and indeed it may be noticed that 
whether amongst divines, lawyers, or in 
fact any profession, the men who attain 
any distinction are those who are cele. 
brated for their learning and have “drunk 
deep of the Pierian spring.” And with the 
merchant, why too should he not claim 
comparionabip with ancient lore? They 
whose especial duty is travelling round the 
globe and associating with men of genius, 
and are at this present time entrusted with 
the internal management of a vast Oriental 
empire—in whom is vested the governing 
of upwards of a hundred millions of people, 
and whose duty is to strive with unceasing 
energy to eradicate the seeds of ignorance 
and .superstition which now lamentably 
exist, and cultivate morality and enlighten- 


ment—and who will urge that a classical’ 


education would not act as an auxiliary 
in this great work? Mackintosh truly 
observes, that between classical learn 
ing and morality there is a conne:tion, 
and were a method to be devised for in- 
fusing. morality into the minds of youth, 
it should not be attempted by arguments 
and rules, by definition and demonstration, 
but by. insinuating morals in the guise of 
history, poetry, and eloquence, by heroic 
examples, by pathetic incidents, by sen- 
timents that either exalt or fortify, or 
soften, or melt the human heart. The 
author of this excellent work has given 


abundant reasons to show. that's classical 
education would. act as @ powerful auxi- 
liary to the ordinary educational ‘s: 
reasons which we not only do not for a mo- 
ment dispute, .but which carry with them 
a degree of truthfulness with which any 
reader will beim: Mr. Amos tells 
us that it was during the time he was 
occupied with some historical researches 
to illustrate the trial of the Earl of 
Somerset (a work to the publication of 
which we look forward with much inter-. 
est), that an object of more immediate 
practical utility presented itself to his 
notice, the. offering to, the City of London 
School a series of lectures. for the prize 
offered by them for compositions upon 
the subject of this. work. From. the 
superiority of these. lectures not. much 
wonder will be excited. that the author's 
offerings were selected as being the most 
likely to tend to draw public attention to 
the object in view, from the masterly style 
in which they were written, altho 
many men of eminence competed for 
honour; and he adds that his own trouble 
is but of inferior moment, in comparison 
with the prospect of rendering a public 
service. at was not only obyiousl: 
inperennt. but immediately wanted. ' We 
believe this statement to sincere, for 
those who remember the author either 
as a member of the supreme council of 
India, or in his recordership at Notting- 
ham, will speak with pleasure of a man 
whose almost sole study appears to have 
been the ameliorating the condition of 
some one class or other, and will acknow- 
ledge that there is no man more fitted 
than he to point out the remedy to be 
applied to the present defect which shows 
itself so glaringly in the education of the 
merchant. We would call especial atten- 
tion to these lectures, not only because 
they are the production of one of the 
most eminent scholars of the present day, 
and who holds a high position in his 
Alma Mater, but more particularly from 
the growing importance of the subject 
upon which they treat, and referring as 
they do to an increasing and responsible 
body, it is a matter of absolute necessity 
that the public mind should be fully 
acquainted with the case from the pen of 
some one who is competent, not only to 
illustrate’ an evil, but propose a remedy, 
and we pronounce this work to be of 
such a character, and likely to effect the 
improvement at which it aims. 


An Easy Introduction to Chemistry. Ry 
George Sparkes. Second edition. Lone 
don, Whittaker & Co. 

It would, indeed, as our author truly re- 
marks, be quite superfluous to enter into 
any statement relative to the practica) 
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value of chemistry, or of the innumerable 
benefits which we have derived through its 
wonderful agency. Many object to chemi- 
cal studies—and hence they are circum- 
scribed in their operation—that they are 
difficult, dangerous, and expensive. Mr. 
Sparkes in the present delightful little 
volume shows that a course of chemistry 
may be easy, safe, and carried on at little 
outlay. His preface, succinct and neatly 
written, proves this satisfactorily, and we 
therefore highly recommend his work to 
. opinion. It has been "ges esa 
y the most competent authorities to 
sess many good qualities—we ourselves 
to add our testimony to its value. It 
contains, indeed, everything which it is 
1 sna for the young chemist to know, 
and as a preliminary to severer studies, 
is absolutely necessary. The author’s ac- 
count of metals and metallic oxides is not 
only valuable to the chemist, but most in- 
teresting to the general reader, as is indeed 
the whole work, containing curious and 
highly suggestive information. The wri- 
ter’s own experiments are sometimes re- 
corded, and are described in a neat and 
lucid style, which is exceedingly pleas- 
ing. e hope to see this work widely dif- 
fused. We may perhaps at a future time 
make it the foundation of an article on ex- 
rimental chemistry, and quote largely 
in illustration. 


Ignez de Castro, a Tragedy in Five Acts, 
By the author of “ Rural Sonnets.” Lon- 
don, H. Hurst. 

It would be impossible within the 
limits allowed us this month, to do justice 
to the present production, which whether 
we consider it as an acting or reading 
play, is as far supericr to the ordinary 
run of modern dramatic compositions, 
as light 1s to darkness. One statement, 
however, in justice to the author, we do 
make, that though unacted, it has been 
long accepted by Mr. and Miss Vandenhoff, 
and will be represented by them whenever 
a suitable opportunity occurs. With these 
remarks, we leave “Ignez de Castro” for the 
present, giving, however, a taste of its 
quality :— 

FIRST NOBLE. 
The dances flag, and more substantial claims 
Summon their votaries—to eat and drink ! 
COUNTESS. 
The trumpets challenge royally ! 
FIRST NOBLE. 
They ought, 
When halls of banquet— 
COUNTESS. 
Sneerer, hold your peace ; 

You have not seen as I have—if you had, 

You cannot paint as I can—so, be dumb. 

The board’s ablaze with gold and jewell’d plate, 

And ornaments of filagree ; and cups, 
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Translucent, or of silver, bose’d, or plain. 
Above—amidst—in flaming bright array, 

Pensile, and standard lights o’erbranch the scene ; 
While chrystal sconces stretch along the walls, 

In rainbow-rich refractions ; and from shapes 
Fantastical, curl forth the censer’s streams. 

The interspaces glow with burnish’d arms, 

A panoply of breast-plates—helms—and spears— 
Gauntlets—and battle-axes—greaves—and spurs— 
And swords—and shields, like mirrors in the sun. 
Gigantic fans of peacocks’ plumes, aloft, 

At either end, are wav’d by subtle means, 

And stir the air, and much refresh the eyes. 

The roof’s festoon’d with evergreens ; beneath, 
Vases with flowers look fragrant as the morn ; 

In six recesses, ceaseless fountains jet 

Rose-scented showers, and sparkling—plac’d on high, 
Minstrels, with thrilling harp, and glorious verse, 
Exalt the festival: below, a band 

Of youths and maids, now dancing, now at rest, 
Shed poetry on motion—group—and form. 

T’m rapt to say they do so, ere ’tis done. 

Let’s in, and help all forward! Knights, lead on, 
One grand resource for pause of step, or song, 

Our martial music takes unusual place, 

Where Moorish standards, droop’d above his chair, 
Record our sovereign’s feats, and Lusian fame. 

All was illuminated ere we met; 

I have the priv’lege ; the display’s superb. 

Let us not lag, to be the last behind ; 

I sit between my heroes—not next, France ! 


Indian Corn. By Elibu Burritt. London, 
A. Dyson. 

nny pamphlet by the eminent 

and learned American Blacksmith, which 

should be purchased by all desirous of 

enjoying the luxury of Indian corn cookery. 

It is concise and clear in its directions. 





The Christian Witness, No. 34. 

J. Snow. 

This is a monthly magazine, published 
by the Congregational Union of England 
and Wales for the benefit of aged ministers. 
It is a prodigy of cheapness, and its con- 
tents are most excellent. Its general con- 
tents are “ The cultivation of the heart,” 
“ Thy Maker is thy husband,” “ What is 
death,” &c., &c. We quote with much 
satisfaction the following, supporting as it 
does our own opinion of Mr. Garrison: 

“ We wish our introduction of the sub- 
ject of slavery, at the present time, to be 
rightly understood. Our act is wholly un- 
connected with the meeting held at Exeter 
Hall, to review the proceedings of the 
Evangelical Alliance. Although repeat- 
edly honoured by a request to share in 
the business of the said meeting, we pre- 
ferred to stand alone, and take our own 
course. We act on grounds entirely inde- 
pendent, while our deed is prompted mainly 
by the course adopted by the Free Church 
of Scotland, and the Evangelical Alliance, 
respectively, with regard to American 
slavery: We know little about the new 
League that called the meeting, and we 
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are not exactly at ease respecting Mr. Gar- 
rison. His high qualities, and his heroic 
course, ate not unknown to us, and to these 
we accord due respect and admiration; but 
still there were, there are, great difficulties 
in the way of our comfortable co-operation 
with him. We attended the meeting afore- 
said, in the spirit of candour, to hear and 
judge for ourselves; and the result, as to 
Mr. Garrison, was far from favourable. 
The speeches of Mr. Thompson, and Mr. 
Dowghae were all that could have been 
desired; both were worthy of the occasion, 
and of themselves. For America, we can- 
not speak, but we unhesitatingly affirm 
that, in England, Mr. Garrison will com- 
mand small sympathy, and few friends, 
among either the wise or the good. He is 
not ‘adapted successfully to address an 
English audience. He seems tu have made 
the science of offence a special study, and 
he has, we think, attained to a high profi- 
ciency. He repeatedly went out of his 
way to assail the principles, or, if he chose, 
the prejudices, of his audience, in a manner 
from which to us he appears to breathe a 
spirit of fierce hostility to evangelical reli- 
gion, and to cherish a feeling of bitter 
contempt for its institutions, its ministers, 
and its professors; and such, we have the 
fullest reason to believe, are also the cha- 
racteristics of his party in America. As 
an illustration of this, we offer the follow- 
ing resolution, lately adopted in New York, 
at one of their great gatherings, in the 
Broadway Tabernacle, on the 12th of May 
last, W. L. Garrison in the chair: ‘ Re- 
solved,—That this society rejoice in the 
present declining state of American reli- 
gion, inasmuch as it voluntarily comes forth 
to baptise and to sanctify slavery, which 
Mahommedanism abolishes, - and Catho- 
licism condemns; and that it will endeavour 
to warn the world, particularly the so- 
called heathen portion of it, against its in- 
fluence.’ ‘Decline’ is the precursor of dis- 
solution. If, then, the ‘ decline’ of religion 
gives joy to ‘this society,’ surely its ex- 
tinction would excite rapture. The princi- 

le, then, of ‘this society’ is, INFIDELITY! 

ts meet motto, we infer, is, ‘Let Chris- 
tianity perish, that the slave may go free!’ 
In harmony with this view, ‘this society’ 
‘will endeavour to warn the world, par- 
ticularly the so-called heathen portion of 
it, against the influence’ of American reli- 
gion. We hope this new mission of mercy 
against Christian missions will commence 
its labours among the Sandwich Islands, 
and make its appeal to the natives there, 
who are now fully:able to decide the ques- 
tion. Is, then, the hope of the slave 
founded on the extinction of Christianity? 
Is it come at last to this? ‘Such, at least, 
is not yet the doctrine for the people of 
England. Whosoever may constitute this 
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new Anti-8) Le , it Behoves them 
well to contaee Gants oltiions with ‘ this 
society,’ of which Mr. Garrison is the head 
= chief. _ — = before this 

ague proceed much further, it ought to 
stand forth with proofs of its fear 3 
ag new societies are not to be unnecessari 
multiplied. It strikes us that our old, 
tried, trusty British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society is a ready-made institution, 
sufficient for every purpose connected 
either with the present or with any future 
emergency. It is, we doubt not, neither 
dead, dormant, nor indifferent. Let it 
then take sword and shield, and once more 
step forth to the field of conflict in behalf 
of the oppressed! It deserves, it has the 
confidence of the empire. It can—will it 
not?—do essential service to the American 
slave! While the American churches, in 
this matter, are steeped in guilt, the slave 
there is far from friendless, The Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society is a wise, a noble, 
a powerful, laborious, and efficient con- 
federacy, enjoying the confidence of the 
mass of the slave’s true friends, and merit- 
ing that of thiscountry. A body compris- 
ing such men as A. and L. Tappan, J. G. 
Birney, A. A. Phelps, J. Leavitt, H. B. 
Stanton, G. Smith, W. Goodell, B. Green; 
J. Kellogg, J. Blanchard, and Dr. Brisbane, 
requires no certificate. 


The Indian Meal Book. By Eliza Leslie, 
of Philadelphia. London, Smith and 
Elder. 

The fact that the general failure of the 
potato crops must produce much misery, 
which it is desirable to alleviate, has in- 
duced the publication of this little volume. 
Maize or Indian corn is generally ad- 
mitted to be the best and most available, 
as it may be procured at little more than 
half the price of wheat, and is much more 
nutritious than the potato, while the vast 
continent of America is able to supply the 
British markets with almost any quantity 
required. A well-informed correspondent 
of the Times, dated from Sligo, after dis- 
covering the imminent danger from im- 
pending famine in Ireland, says, “ Indian, 
meal and American flour are the only arti- 
cles from which we can expect relief.” 
Containing as it does a series of excellent 
receipts, such as Indian Mush, Indian hasty 
pudding, meal gruel, bread fine and com- 
mon, egg pone, gorddle cakes, and Johnny 
cakes, &c., we recommend it to all house- 
keepers. The following fact is useful to 
be made known: “In London flour made 
from Indian corn i: sold at eight shillings 
per bushel, by Mr. Thomas Hays, 28, 
Fore Street, Cripplegate, and by Mr. Tur- 
ner, 67, Bishopgate Street: Within; at both 
these shops bread made of Indisn corn 
flour may be bought. Mr. Turner sells 
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the flour at 7d. per quartern, the price of 
the best wheaten flour being 9d.; it may 
doubtless be had at other parts of the 
metropolis and in country towns. Mr. 
French, of Exeter, has been selling large 
quantities of Indian corn, and the demand 
is increasing: the meal, which is much ap- 
proved of, is sold by him at from 13d. to 
19d. per lb. 


The Aristocracy of England. By John 
Hampden, Jun. London, Effingham 
Wilson. 

Upwards of two centuries ago, Milton, 
in a passage of unparagoned eloquence, 
thundered in the ears of a commonwealth 
that it was England's proud prerogative 
to teach other nations how to live—thereby 
defining that we had arrived at a more 
civilised and refined and happy position 
than any other country. Since that period 
statesmen and politicians of the highest 
order have vied with eaeh other truthfully 
to carry out the saying, poets have made 
it the subject of their muse, historians their 
theme—reform after reform has been intro- 
duced, professedly to render purer and 
more perfect our constitution. Remedial 
measures have been as frequently taken as 
often as new governments have arrived at 
power, all with the universal aim and 
grand intention to remove blots which dis- 
figured the statute-book, and eradicate de- 
fects made prominent by their vicious 
results. That abuses and injuries of this 
nature have been glaring, is made evident 
from the strong and severe measures taken 
to check their further progress, but the 
question which now offers itself for solu- 
ticn is, how far these remedies have ope- 
rated, and the effect, whether hurtful or 
otherwise, they have had on the nation. 
Upon this matter appears to hinge the 
entire necessity of the bringing forward 
this anatomy of rank, for, if it can be suc- 
cessfully proved that the antidote which 
has been applied is in itself sufficient and 
active, then this book is-a superfluous and 
unnecessary production, but if, on the 
other hand, there is an hiatus to be filled 
up, the component parts of which must, in 
their nature and essence, be of a remedial 
character, then it remains for some sugges- 
tions to be offered in order to supply the 
deficiency. Believing, then, that such 
vacancy does exist, and that the matter 
before us not only deserves criticism but 
demands serious consideration, we pro- 
ceed to descant upon its merits, and con- 
sider the or it proposes. There 
are & vast many who in these days regard 
the aristocracy with a reverence and res- 
pect approaching to worship and idolatry, 
from an erring and mistaken notion that 
the mere accidental circumstance of birth 
associated with rank and wealth attaches 
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to these concomitants any order or degree 
of merit. Men born under the rising sun 
are viewed as beings of another sphere, 
capable of better things and more enlight- 
ened views. Aristocrats in name, by the 
vulgar they are regarded as aristocrats in 
nature, and the ermined cloak, the jewelled 
cap, the “ purple and fine linen,” receives 
an amount of homage not only incompati- 
ble with the man itself, but is the precursor 
and pioneer of a like system of erroneous 
imagination and falsifying considerations. 
Now, this idol so much venerated is in 
every respect an aristocracy of rank, no 
claim can be laid to its ever having been 
or being one of merit. If we are to allow 
the existence of hero-worship, the iduls 
which must be reverenced and to which 
only the knee should be bent, must be men 
who by a mighty concentration of talent 
and genius have carved for themselves a 
path which time itself cannot destroy. To 
these who are exalted from accidental cir- 
cumstances surely no respect on that ac- 
count should be paid, not that it must be 
inferred they are from this fact ineligible 
to receive homage, but we would have it 
deservedly and fairly bestowed. It can 
be imagined that to a band of men who 
have “served their country for their coun- 
try’s good,” who having freely rendered 
some needed service, either in the field or 
in the city, some respect bordering on ad- 
miration should be paid, but to a herd of 
men whose almost sole occupation is an 
unremitting attendance on singing women 
and ballet dancers, it is a matter of sur- 
prise how any man with an honest heart 

ating in his bosom can recognise in these 
the representatives of those who from cou- 
rageous and chivalric deeds he hunours 
and respects. A question of infinitely 
greater vitality and importance here sug- 
gests itself, whether an aristocracy of rank 
is favourable to the stability and well-being 
of any nation whose constitutional furm 
of government assimilates with our own ? 
To some this may appear a query which 
can only be speculatively answered, but 
perhaps it may assist the matter we have 
in hand if we sre content with an adjudi- 
cation, not by the standard of any philo- 
sophical or imaginary similitude, but by 
cases which have actually occurred; and 
take for our rule of guidance actions which 
have at some period or another been simi- 
larly situated to ourselves, but from misma- 
nagement and false conclusions have been 
swept into irrevocable decay. The intel- 
lectual states of Greece fell from aristo- 
cratic ambition—Rome’s decline may be 
dated from the time when she was render- 
ed despotic and arbitrary—Spain and Ger- 
many shared the same fate, the ancient 
freedom of both empires having been un- 
dermined by the nobles—and France, too, 
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has followed in the wake, infected with the 
same contagious disease—a victim to the 
arrogance and despotism of a miscalled 
nobility. These are facts of which if there 
be any desire to judge rightly must not be 
overlouked, for it is apparently clear that 
no country, regardless of any age, whére- 
ever aristocracies of rank have appeared 
in the ascendant, has it escaped the plague 
of destruction. May England, which 
hitherto has glided safely and smoothly 
over breakers and shoals by skilful helm- 
ing and pilotage, yet escape the rocks 
which so innumerably beset her! With 
the advocates of equlaity we have no sym- 
pathy, for it does not require much wis- 
dom to be brought to bear upon the subject 
to convince those who may be halting or 
hesitating, of the utter futility of the 
scheme. An equalisation of wealth could 
not for an instant be supposed—the one 
man would hide his talent, a second mul- 
tiply it threefold, and a third tenfold— 
hence the destruction of the doctrine of 
equality ; but then we shall be told that 
the “poor shall never cease out of the 
land.” We allow the premises, but shall it 
be said that their existence is to be hand 
in hand with misery and woe; shall it be 
urged that it is an infringement or en- 
croachment upon the wealth of the rich to 
expect that some assistance be rendered 
to the poor—they upon whom the burden 
presses heavily—whence let it be -asked 
does the immense accumulation of money 
possessed by titled persons arise? Pri- 
marily does it not emanate from the people 
through taxation? Andon whom are the 
taxes in comparison with the relative in- 
comes mostly levied but on the poor. It 
seems to have been, until very lately, the 
unflagging desire to put the greatest 
amount of taxation on those least able to 
bear it; and proceeding farther into the 
case, it is apparent that the inflicting of 
duties of this kind have invariably been 
levied by an hereditarv aristocracy. O 
tempora, O mores! There are some to 
whom the direst calamities afford no ex- 
ample; it would have been thought that 
about the time of the Commonwealth the 
scene which rises to the imagination of 
any reader of history, would have not 
failed to have its effect, for no time shows 
the unrestrained power of an oppressed 
people more distinctly and vividly. Pub- 
lic opinion, and that alone, goaded on by 
the tyranny of the higher classes, ar- 
raigned, condemned, and executed a 
monarch—it was a terrible enactment of 
the great and solemn drama of avenging 

triotism—strictly speaking followed the 
institution of a republic, but consequent 
upon the formation of a league between 
the second Charles and the aristocracy, 
who by this confederacy was relieved of 
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their feudal duties, a new order of govern- 
ment arose, by which the taxation fell 


more heavily and unequally on the people. 
That amongst the aristocracy there are 
men of unblemished reputation, of strict 
integrity, and unimpeachable morality, will 
be allowed—but this is the exception, not 
the rule. It would be believed that. the 
higher classes, whom from the facilities 
they possess for the attainment of the 
highest and most refined order of mental 
cultivation, would serve as an example to 
the remaining classes of society. Very dif- 
ferent, however, is the case; for there 
are occurrences in that station for which 
the most unedified and uneducated among 
the middle classes would blush. From the 
advantages which they possess from their 
accumulation of wealth, no difficulty could 
have occurred, if properly carried out, in 
maintaining their position, which would 
have ensured them the support of the 
people, and cemented between the two 
orders a chain which would have been 
inseparable—but with a short-sightedness 
most unaccountable, not to mention its 
injudiciousness, they have entirely neg- 
lected it. Democracies separated from 
discrimination are the most dangerous of 
all governments; and we are now making 
daily rapid strides to a democratical sys- 
tem; for we see men raising themselves 
by untiring energy and indomitable per- 
severance to the most exalted places in 
the legislature; and if any one conceives 
it is prudent to repel these levelling move- 
ments, the most effectual method to check 
them (the necessity for which we oursélves 
cannot pereetes) would be by a continued 
series of unaffected efforts of kindness, as 
far as possible, to alleviate the somewhat 
oppressive condition of the people. Having 
thus far sketched the main features of the 
aristocracy suggested by this work, we 
shall not be expected to enter very mi- 
nutely now into its details, which for six 
years has occupied the author’s pen. 
From the introduction of the aristocracy 
into England at the time of the Norman 
conquest, through the middle ages, then at 
the time of the Restoration, down to this 
present year, there is given a most faithful 
and eloquent. yet dispirited and heartless 
account of the “men of ‘noble blood.” 
There seems to us a remarkable similarity 
between it and the style of the “ History 
of Priestcraft;” and although it assumes 
the title and name of one of the descen- 
dants of one of the greatest patriots that 
ever lived, some further snd more substan- 
tial proof must be adduced before we can 
believe that it is any other than the produc- 
tion of William Howitt. We admire it 
for its eloquence and truthfulness, for the 
good which it contains, for the infurmation 
which it is likely to spread, and for the 
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beneficial influence which it is certain to 
cast upon the great masses of the people. 
It is a book which should be read by all, 
not only those who agree but those who 
differ with theauthor; and we cannot, in 
concluding, but re-echo his sentiment, that 
never should the glorious truth be forgot- 
ten, that the good and the salvation of the 
world always come, and always have 
come from the hut—Christ came thence, 
the patriarchs, the prophets, and apostles 
—the greatest sages, and philosophers, the 
true founders and builders of national 
wealth and glory, of the power and happi- 
ness of man—have come ieoane in all ages. 
Peasantry of England. By G. W. Perry, 
Esq. London, C, Gilpin, . 
Any one who has noticed with any de- 
ei of attention the condition of the Eng- 
ish peasantry, cannot fail to have re- 
marked, with feelings of intense anxiety, 
the impoverished state to which, as a class, 
they are reduced. Not only is an im- 
provement of their moral as well as their 
physical position a matter of urgent and 
absolute necessity, but it is clear the 
change must not be through a series of 
tiring and exhausted gradations — it must 
be immediate and effectual. A salutary 
influence should directly and instantly be 
felt: decision must now step into the seat 
of hesitation, and the means to effect the 
required alteration must be no longer de- 
layed. None are sufficiently perverse to 
deny that a grievous wrong exists; all ac- 
knowledge, all are agreed, that it would be 
but an act of justice to remedy these de- 
fects, and, moreover, that the antidote to 
the poison must be speedy. It is with 
deep regret we read of the varied circum- 
stances which have led more particular! 
during the present century to the pew d 
ing and servile state of the majority of the 
agricultural population, and which have 
tended to the rapid decline of their morals, 
undeniably consequent upon the deplorable 
change which is too apparent in their phy- 
sical condition; for so firmly and insepa- 
rably is the one connected with the other, 
so closely does the machinery which works 
the mind assimilate with that which di- 
rects the body, so immediately dependent 
is the perfection of the physical upon the 
state of the moral, that let the slightest 
and apparently most trifling alteration oc- 
cur in the former, and the result, be it ei- 
ther immediate or remote, will fearfully 
Operate upon the latter. No longer is to 
be seen a peasantry referring with honest 
and manly pride to their county and 
themselves; the germs of patriotism have 
long since been “ sown on rocky ground, 
and brought forth no fruit;” no longer 
does the searching eye witness cleanly ha- 
bitations, happy inmates, or smiling chil- 
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dren, or the face of prosperity, and feel- 
ings of kindness or respect for the land- 
lord or the squire; no more is the labourer 
proud of his position, earned by “the 
sweat of his brow,” nor can he believe the 
most honourable labour to be that of cul- 
tivating and tilling the soil. ’Tis but a 
dreaming and clouded visitation of the 
past, the chaste and hallowed remem- 
brance of which has left, as its legacy, 
loominess, poverty,and misery. A change, 
fliscreditable in itself, and searching in its 
operation, has transformed, by its progres- 
sive but deadly power, a peeple that were 
once a country’s pride to a nation’s curse! 
That this is but a candid and honest 
description will be universally admitted; 
that it isno overrated or exaggerated ac- 
count present events will fully bear wit- 
ness; that among the people—the agricul- 
tural population, we would say—this ex- 
ists, no one will. deny; but that it should 
live with those whose heroism in the field 
of war, in addition to their home labour, 
has not unfrequently been called into ac- 
tive ‘requisition to repel the foreign in- 
vader or suppress the. discontented rebel, 
is a matter as discreditable on the part of 
all in’ whom power is invested, and in 
whose hands the remedy lies (though, it 
may be said, inactively), as it is humiliat- 
ing and hurtful to the feelings and ‘minds 
of the English labourers. Can any one 
walk through an agricultural village, no 
matter where the selection, with but few 
exceptions, and fail to remark the wretch- 
edly-emaciated condition to which, as a 
body, they are reduced? Can they help 
believing that with them there are no ma- 
nifestations of delight or comfort. No 
signs of happiness or joy to cheer their 
progress—the absence of these attributes 
is supplied by the presence of misery and 
sorrow—can they disregard the dilapidated 
tenements, the want of neatness and of 
order, not only in the interior but in their 
external appearance. In them and their 
dependencies but one characteristic is 
visible, that of spoliation. These faults 
are not to be attributable solely to the 
poor; let those who, favoured by rank and 
wealth, are the occupiers of princely 
dwellings and costly habitations, who have 
not yet felt the deep harrowings of poverty, 
who, nursed in luxury, insensibly hear of 
their fellow-creatures’ wants; let them 
travel but a day’s journey into some of the 
agricultural, and, we would say, less. fa- 
voured districts, and they will find that 
that this is no statement drawn up for 
party or sectarian motives, no picture in 
some parts highly tinted, to throw more 
deeply into the shade other and less pleas- 
ing figures, but facts which rest on evi- 
dence incontrovertible, and  testimon 
irrefragable. In thus speaking, far be it 
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from us to detract, in any way, from the 
merits of the aristocracy, we speak not in 
relation to an aristocracy or democracy, 
we are not politically arguing—we speak 
of the Rich and the Poor, between whom 
we would see more sympathy, who now are 
ided by different laws and rules of con- 
Tact, and breathing atmospheres ot different 
natures. The one cannot, and the other 
will not, cross the stream to offer help-and 
relief—we repeat, we speak only with the 
belief that this might be remedied and 
materially changed. Jf but a small por- 
tion of that. countless sum which is now 
exhausted in extravagance. and ribaldry 
were devoted to alleviate the sufferings of 
the people—but a little would suffice, and 
surely it would not be missed, which, if 
properly and judiciously applied, could 
not fail to be other than an infinite source 
of satisfaction, not only to the reliever but 
to the relieved. It is a matter of general 
remark that too little attention has been 
bestowed on the moral culture and physical 
condition of the working section of the 
people, those who have too little regard 
paid to their wants and sufferings, too few 
efforts made to aid their inability to ob- 
tain work, or to alter their low scale of 
wages, and this indifference affords a well- 
grounded though seldom heard-of source 
of complaint. These are topics daily, 
aye even hourly discussed, they afford fuel 
for vehement debates both in and out of 
Parliament, which act as a stimulus to 
bring into vigorous action the more kindly 
feelings, yet they fail to enlist either the 
sympathies or the endeavours of the pow- 
erful or the great. True, the wealthy are 
lavish of their theoretical suggestions to 
remedy the evil, they embody these in 
volumes of eloquence and language, but 
practically fail to illustrate them—could 
not in this case the theory be identified 
more closely with the practice? It may 
truthfully be said of us, that we are, 
as a nation, far more attentive to and 
susceptible of the stranger’s wants than 
our own. Essentially do we strive, and 
with credit be it said, to smooth the rugged 
pith of the foreigner, but with strange 
apathy we see our countrymen in destitu- 
tion. Mines of wealth can in an incredibly 
short space of time be raised for pursuing 
a public undertaking or remunerating the 
losses of men previously rendered noto- 
rious for their wealth, but with no energy 
do we contemplate raising funds for the 
benetit of the peasantry. Primarily should 
the wants of our own people be satisfied ; 
we are a wealthy nation, and, after supply- 
ing their wants enough would then remain 
to associate our names with charities 
abroad. The condition of the labourer, 
morally, socially, and physically, is painful 
to look upon; in each point of view he 
has become equally degraded. In this age 
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it is believed to be a truism, that.a fair day’s 
work should receive a fair day’s 

the country receives from the jeultural 
labourer invaluable service, ‘: & corre 
sponding remuneration should be unhesi- 
tatingly awarded. At present the reward 
the peasant receives is inadequate to give 
to his family education ; how, if it can 
be shown that it is desirable to keep the 
English labourer in his present state ‘of 
ignorance, or that his condition should in 
the least de; assimilate with that of the 
North American savage, then these remarks 
are futile and worthless ; but if, on the 
other hand, he is expected to disc 
with a true and just discrimination, 
duties of citizenship, if, in facts he is'to-be 
@ part and parcel of a responsible commu- 
nity, it is obviously clear some change ‘is 
wanting, some radical improvement neces- 
sary to place him in his proper sphere. 
Some may and will doubtless reply, that 
education amongst the poor is likely to 
excite discontent and dissatisfaction... Thi 
we strenuously deny—no man ever was 
intended by the Almighty to remain unin- 
structed and pes Wg Instil: into his 
capacity the sound rudiments of know- 
ledge ; these properly inculcated will not 
only make him pias of his obligations 
to his country, but obtain a greater amount 
of obedience and respect than in any-other 
condition and in any other circumstance 
he could possibly render. Not only does 
a deficiency of education entail upon the 
man a series of evils severe in their appli- 
cation, besides acting as an im 

barrier to his future advancement—not 
only is the state deprived in an injudicious 
manner of a valuable auxiliary on whom 
it should have looked with pride and satis- 
faction. We are led into these remarks in 
pag | Mr. Perry’s work on the condi- 
tion of the Peasantry of England ; a sub- 
ject upon which we have long and deeply 
thought, and upon which few books of any 
value have been written. The book we 
now mention will be instrumental in this 
good work of raising the British peasant 
to the right level to which he is so justly 
entitled, written as it is by a man compre- 
hending the subject to which he calls pub- 
lic attention, and who has witnessed many 
of the heart-rending scenes common. in 
the country—and being connected with an 
association formed for the purpose of col- 
lecting and disseminating information re- 
lative to the precise condition of the P runt 
sant, has, we do not scruple to affirm, 
faithfully performed his mission. May it 
receive that attention to which it fairly 
and honestly lays claim! It is forcibly 
and eloquently written, and we rejoice to 
see uny man have the moral courage to 
stand forward as the champion of the 
poor. 
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The Debater. By F. Rowton, Esq. Lon- 
don, Longman & Co. 

We have for a long time thought with 
the author of this work that a fundamen- 
tal error prevails in the mode now adopted 
to convey instruction in the art of public 
speaking. Perhaps few are more capable 
of removing the impediment and substitu- 
ting a more perfect and complete method 
of teaching this branch of education than 
Mr. Rowton, for his general experience as 
a lecturer on general literature, added to 
his intimate connection with some of the 
principal debating societies in London, 
must have necessarily made him a 
man of observation and well qualified 
for the task he has taken in hand. That 
at this time there is not only an incom- 
plete manner of teaching this art, but 
a very displeasing one, cannot be for 
a@ moment doubted. For a man to attain 
any degree of proficiency, it is essentially 
necessary that he should have had im- 
mense practice. He may, possibly, be elo- 
quent—his ideas may have originality; yet, 
if he is destitute of a pleasing and impres- 
sive style of expression, his opinions, the 
most profound reasoning, the most sublime 
thoughts, will grate harshly upon the ear, 
and fail to engage the hearer’s attention. 
This evidently arises from a want of style, 
which can only be attainable first by pro- 
per instruction, and afterwards by dint of 
immense practice. If, then, the instruction 
in the primary instance be injudieious, the 
most untiring perseverance will never era- 
dicate the defect; for how many public 
men do we daily see incapable of expres- 
sing their ideas even in an ordinary way, 
which may be traced to the imperfect sys- 
tem at first used in instructing them in 
the mysteries of public speaking. Not 
very long since, an article from the pen of 
a dignitary of the Irish Church appeared 
in a monthly magazine of celebrity, 
strongly condemning the existence of a 
course pursued at debating societies in 
general, affirming that their tendency in- 
variably was to produce “ flippant speakers 
and unsound thinkers.” Doubtless, in many 
ge gatherings of this nation, there will 

found men answering the description 
given by the learned archbishop; but that 
all should be included under the anathema, 
we hold to be rather severe as well as un- 
just. An easy reference might be made to 
men possessing talents of a high ‘order, 
and holding situations in immediate con- 
nection with the state, who have figured 
at debates with remarkable success. A 
“ flippant” speaker can scarcely, we allow, 
even be said to be a sound thinker; and 
the converse may be as easily defended, 
for to become in any way successful in 
extemporaneous speaking, a man must be 
a “sound thinker’>—he must weigh well 
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his subjects, probabilities, and influences— 
have attained a complete mastery over his 
question; and to do this, it is essentially 
necessary that he should think deeply. At 
the Union at Cambridge, some of our first 
men were members—statesmen, chief 
barons, eminent barristers, with innume- 
rable others. The author has proceeded 
in a very clear manner to lay before his 
readers his object, and has given in his 
work the rules usually in use at debating 
societies, which are followed by complete 
debates upon subjects of all kinds—social, 
political, and metaphysical: then come a 
variety of outlines for discussion, with re- 
ferences to the standard books necessary 
to be read for each question; and from the - 
selection made, Mr. Rowton has shown that 
he is a man who has read much and pro- 
fited by his researches. We hope his 
efforts will be attended with success. 





Gleanings from Pious Authors. Edited by 
James Montgomery. London, C. Gilpin. 
James Montgomery has edited a volume 

of gleanings under the following charac- 

teristic titles: “The Wheat-sheaf,” 

“Fruits and Flowers,” “Garden and 

Shrubbery.” Significant are these names 

of the goodly things the book contains. 

We have yp from some of the wisest 

and most holy of our authors: no sectarian 

bitterness clouds over them, but doctrines 
of practical holiness and religion, preached 
by men like Hooker, Jewell, Jeremy Tay- 
lor, Usher, Baxter, Howe, and Watts, and 
a host of holy men whom we have not 
room to mention. This work should be 
in the hands of the head of every family: 
from it can be drawn lessons of goodness 
and of love, by which he can lead his young 
ones into the paths of that Christianity 
which is the only guide to their happiness. 

It shows a universality of spirit; and 

whatever may be the peculiarities of a 

man’s religious creed, it is one of the few 

books essentially religious that he can take 
up, without finding anything offensive to 
his own peculiar views. 


The Art of Elocution ; from the Simple 4r- 
ticulation of the Elemental Sounds of 
Language up to the Highest Tone of Ex- 
pression in Speech attainable by the Hu- 
man Voice. By George Vandenhoff, 
Professor of Elocution. London, Wiley 
and Putnam. 

Before entering on the exposition of this 
theory of the art of elocution, Mr. Van- 
denhoff undertakes, in opposition to Dr. 
Whately, archbishop of Dublin, to prove 
that it is an art. This labour might have 
been deemed superfluous, were it not that 
there have, in all ages, been persons para- 
doxical enough to maintain that a certain 


body of knowledge, acquired by study, 











and based on principle, is incapable of 
being transmitted from one man to ano- 
ther. The archbishop’s position is ob- 
viously untenable; na in illustrating this 
truth, Mr. Vandenhoff displays as much 
positiveness as logic, and we been at 
all doubtful before, would have produced 
the most thorough conviction in our minds. 
Probably the theory, the exposition of 
which is given in the present volume, ori- 
ginated with that distinguished ornament 
of the English stage, the author’s father, 
who, in performing the noble characters of 
Shakespeare, displays a tact, a quickness 
of apprehension, and @ fine and noble dis- 
crimination, of which we know no parallel 
on the stage. Studying under such a 
guide, Mr. George Vandenhoff could 
scarcely fail to become a master of his art. 
His doctrine, accordingly, is philosophical, 
and his explanations so clear and forcible, 
that no one engaged in the study of ora- 
tory can fail to’ benefit by his precepts, 
The want of such teaching, we are sure, 
must be widely felt. In the church, at the 
bar, and in the Houses of Parliament, we 
perpetually see the most unequivocal proof 
of the neglect of elocution; formen, other- 
wise able and enlightened, are so deficient 
in the art of speaking, that they only in- 
flict pain, while they should impart plea- 
sure, and perplex and obscure the subjects 
which they undertake to elucidate and 
render attractive. Mr. Vandenhoff's style 
is simple and agreeable, and so perspicuous 
that he never fails to put the reader in pos- 
session of his full meaning. And this is 
a great merit in a composition designed to 
explain a somewhat complicated subject. 
The Latyaasage: f of the system consists in 
making use of musical notes, to regulate 
the movements of declamation through all 
these infinitely varied inflections of voice 
required in the delivery of an ‘eloquent 
speech. To comprehend the plan, however, 
the reader must study it in the work itself, 
where its explanation is as concise as is 
compatible with clearness. Much of the 
volume is devoted to examples of eloquence, 
drawn from the works of our ablest wri- 
ters, which, recited or declaimed according 
to the rules given, cannot fail to produce a 
powerful effect. The author has enjoyed 
the benefit of great practice in a 
which has enabled him fo foresee the diffi- 
culties likely to present themselves to any 
class of students, and at the same time to 
remove them. The success of his work 
has already been considerable, the present 
being the third edition; and if the press of 
this country will be at the pains to make 
it properly known, we think it likely to 
enjoy hereafter much wider circulation. 


—_—— 
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Not One Lash. London, Gilbert. 
The author of this little pamphlet is Mr. 
Reeve, of the Chase Grammar 
School, Hounslow. It is in the form of an 
address to the queen, against the present 
cruel and d ing system of flogging. 
Mr. Reeve has treated the subject in an 
eloquent manner, and shows how abhor- 
rent to the principles of Christianity is 
such a system. The following, from the 
Morning Advertiser, contains some addi- 
tional information. Our contemporary 
says.—“ He informs us that he has for- 
warded the work to the Duke of Welling- 
ton, and that the following is an extract 
from the letter accompanying it:— 
“ * May it please your grace,—I beg to 
—— for your acceptance the enclosed 
ittle address. The subject cannot but be 
deeply interesting to your grace; and al- 
though the petition is addressed to her ma- 
jesty, yet am I persuaded that the granting 
of the object prayed for depends, in great 
measure, on your decision. Since writing 
this pamphlet, my attention has been di« 
sonel to the following remarkable con- 
trast:—In the 12th Lancers, a part of 
which has just entered these barracks, not 
a man has been flogged for thirty years; 
yet the whole regiment is in a high state 
of discipline. On the other hand, the 7th 
regiment of Hussars, which has just left 
ums and is ages cn sevens for yr 
oggings, is uently rife with acts o' 
disobedience and pn ay and the un- 
happy officers, unable to bear the odium 
naturally incurred by the execution of this 
revolting law, are glad sometimes to ex- 
change,. perhaps with pecuniary sacrifice, 
into other regiments. ‘The former part of 
this statement, your a will allow, places 
the practicability of preserving discipline 
in a regiment, composed of British troops, 
without the coercion of the lash, beyond all 
doubt, and establishes it as an adamantine 
axiom, on which the lance of the most lo 
ical antagonist must be eternally shivered. 
t me, then, entreat your grace to abro- 
te this law in toto et instanter: so shall 
air Mercy’s hand entwine amidst your 
well-earned laurels some of her amaran- 
one flowers, wo shall bloom _ emit 
a fragrance grateful to posterity, when the 
voice of the war-trumpet shall be hushed 
for ever, and valour me superfluous 
and obsolete.’” 


Frazer’s Magazine. October. 

By far the most important article in the 
present number is that upon “Our Com- 
mercial Relations with the Indian Archi- 
pelago,” in which the writer, with remark- 
able talent, describes that group of islands, 
and gives us a brief outline of what results 
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may be hoped for from cultivating our in- 
tercourse with these favoured isles. There 
is an excellent commencement of a story 
entitled “The Rector’s Daughter,” and 
many other articles of a very interesting 
kind, which our space will not permit us 
to mention. 

Douglas Jerrold’s Shilling Magazine. Oc- 

tober. 

There are some very good things 
monthly in this periodical. “St. Giles 
and St. James,” by the editor, is continued 
with much spirit; and there are several 
stories of considerable interest, along with 
some poetry of a clever kind beside. An 
article upon “The Commerce of the 
Oriental Archipelago” will be found to be 
replete with very valuable information, and 
contains some important suggestions. 





United Service Magazine. October. Lon- 
don, H. Hurst. 

An excellent number, full of capital ar- 
ticles, among which we may mention the 
admirable continuation of “The Sikhs and 
the Punjab,” a paper (ull of interesting in- 
formation, equally important as interesting. 
However, ut the present moment, “ The 
Second Natchez War and Massacre” is 
full of entertaining and exciting matter. 
The continuation of the “Tale of the Sea” 
quite sustains its character, and the “ Ex- 
plering Expedition into New Zealand” is 

ull of valuable matter. 





Notes of the Month. 


Tue ParuiamMentary Societies or Lon- 
DON AND BIRMINGHAM. 


The faculty of being able properly and 
neatly to address a public sisably is not 
only required by the aspirant for legal, 
clerical, and senatorial honours, but by 
every man likely to be called upon to act 
in public life. Debating societies have 
for many years endeavoured to give the 
necessary practice, but from etal the 
chief questions of the day, and confining 
themselves to historical questions, or at 
all events merely literary subjects, have 
failed to rouse the necessary degree of 
interest. To obviate this evil a society 
was formed in June, 1845, which, in order 
to confine its deliberations to the exciting 
questions of the day, upon which all mem- 
bers would be more or less qualified to 
speak, called itself the Parliamentary 
Society. The matters discussed are those 
before Parliament, and in order to impart 
additional zest to the proceedings, the 
society modelled itself upon the House of 
Commons. At the opening of the session 
a speaker is elected, the various parties 
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striving for the mastery, and the speaker 
chowea valle upon the Leader of his party 
to form a ministry. This ministry brings 
in bills, which are opposed even fiercely by 
the opposition, who strive all they can to 
oust the officials. Much practice, both in 
set speeches and debating is thus gained, 
and great advantages necessarily accrues 
tothe members, consisting chiefly of young 
literary men, members of the legal, cleri- 
cal, and other liberal professions. During 
the past session some admirable debates 
on Poland, the Corn Laws, Education, &c., 
occurred, in all instances attended by 
crowded audiences, principally consisting 
of ladies. A gentlemen from Birmingham 
having recently visited the society, its 
fame spread into the metropolis of the 
Midland Counties, where an effort is being 
now made to form a similar institution, 
commencing with one hundred and fifty 
members. We believe it has every prospect 
of being a successful institution here, 
and with this conviction, several influential 
men in Birmingham have given it their 
countenance, while, at the request of the 
committee, we ourselves have accepted 
the office of vice-president. The commit- 
tee, we believe, intend opening with a 
soirée, of which we shall speak in due 
time. We must not forget to mention, 
that this society seems to owe its origin 
and probable success to the exertions of 
Mr. James L. East, Barford House, Bar- 
ford: street, Birmingham. 


CotLEGE oF PRECEPTORS. 

The very slight qualification which has 
hitherto been considered necessary for those 
whose important duty it is to educate the 
young, has'long been a crying evil in this 
country. Until late years, any man was 
considered good enough for a schoolmas- 
ter. The ancients were wise in their gene- 
ration. In Greece it was thought one of 
the highest offices in the state. Mr. James 
Augrstus St. John, in his “ History of Gre- 
cian Manners,” says:— Whether on edu- 
cation the Greeks thought more wisely 
than we do or not, they certainly contem- 
plated the subject from a more elevated 
point of view. They regarded it as the 
matrix in which future generations are 
fashioned, and received that peculiar tem- 
perament and character belonging to the 
institutions that presided at their birth. 
Their theories were so large as to ad 
hend the whole development of individual 
existence, from the moment when the hu- 
man germ is quickened into life, until the 
grave closes the scene, and in many cases 
looked ‘still further; for the rites of initia- 
tion and a great part of their ethics had 
reference to anothér world, (Qn this ac~ 
count we fixzd their legislators possessed 
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by extreme solicitude res; the cha- 
racter of those teachers into whose hands 
the souls of the people were to be placed, 
to receive the first principles of good or 
evil, to be invigorated, tevised, and puritied 
by the former, or by the latter to be per- 
verted or precipitated down the slopes of 
vice and effemmacy, by which nations sink 
from freedom to servitude. Among them, 
moreover, it was never matter of doubt, 
whether the light of knowledge should be 
allowed to stream upon the summits of so- 
ciety alone, or be suffered to descend into 
its lower depths, and visit the cottages of 
the poor. hatever education had to im- 
part, was, in most states, imparted to most 
of the citizens, as far as their leisure or 
their capacity would permit them to re- 
ceive it. The whole object, indeed, of edu- 
cation among the Greeks, was to create 
good citizens, from which it has been by 
some inferred that they confined their views 
to the delivering of secular instruction; 
but this is to take a narrow and ignorant 
view of the subject, as religion was not only 
an elewent of education, but regarded as 
of more in:portance than all its other ele- 
ments taken together.” The great evil 
arising from the small qualification re- 
quired by schoolmasters, it is proposed 
to obviate by the establishment. of a Col- 
lege of Preceptors, to which our attention 
has been forcibly directed by the following 
remarks in Hood's Magazine :— 

“Weare glad to find that, during the past 
month, the parties who organised the In- 
poe! yao of the Scholastic Profession, 
and propose constituting a College of Pre- 
cepturs, &c., &c., have been in full activity 
in different parts of the country, as well as 
in the metropolis, and that there is now no 
longer any doubt of the project being ably 
matured, adequately sustained, and effec- 
tually carried out. We are writing on the 
24th current (September), having only 
within the last two or three hours received 
a pamphlet, just published by Relfe and 
Fletcher, entitled ‘The Origin, Objects, 
and Transactions of the College of Pre- 
ceptors.’ To this pamphlet we shall pay 
full attention in due course,and in the 
mean time recommend all who take an in- 
terest in the elevation of the character of 
the scholastic profession (and who ought 
not to do so ?) to procure this manifesto, 
with its vabjetned minutes of initiatory 
steps and proceedings, and to make them- 
selves acquainted with theobjects proposed 
to be achieved by the ration of the 
Scholastic Profession. The subject is of 
high importance in every point of view, 
and we trust that the public press will uni- 
versally take it up, and expound its bear- 
ings upon our present and future social de- 
velopment and position.” 

The College of Preceptors appears to 
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have been originated by Mr. John Parker, 
supported bya large body of influential in- 
structors of youth, anxious to raise their 
profession to that high level which it de- 
serves to hold. The schoolmaster is a 
teacher only second in rank to the minis- 
ter of the gospel, if indeed he be second, 
as laying the foundation of the training 
which the pastor will perfect. We, there- 
fore, hail with gladness and hope a move- 
ment which will, we believe, end by doing 
@ vast amount of guod; the 
College of Preceptors steadily pursue this 
course, they will at once be entitled to 
rank beside Oxford and Cambridge. It is’ 
the bounden duty of the legislature to give 
to them its sanction and support, and to 
decide by act of parliament that after some 
stated and given period, IT SHALL BE 
WHOLLY ILLEGAL FOR ANY MAN TO KEEP 
A SCHOOL OF ANY KIND, WHO SHALL NOT 
HAVE UNDERGONE AN EXAMINATION IN 
THIS OR SOME OTHER SIMILAR INSTITU- 
TION, SATISFACTORILY. Men will then 
study as they should do for the profession 
of a preceptor, as they would for the bar, 
or the church, or medicine, and the pro~ 
gress of the educational movement would 
receive an immense impetus. 

The movement to which we now allude 
was commenced by reading a paper at the 
Brighton Literary Institution, which was 
followed up by a provisional committee 
being formed, consisting of the following 
gentlemen, whose names deserve to be re- 
membered :-— 


Brighton; J. P. Hall, Esq., King’s-road, 
Chelsea; D. Gunton, .. Soham, Cam- 
bridgeshire; R. Stokes, Esq., Ongar, Es- 


sex; J. Sansbury, Esq., Rose-street, Soho; 
T. J. Coleman, Esq., andgate, Kent. 
Subsequently a meeting was held in Lon- 
don, most pay ogee | and numerously at- 
tended, when the college was de facto con- 
stituted. It now remains for the govern- 
ment, for the general friends of education, 
to give it their sanction and su and 
for the profession to come forward as one 
man and support their order. How they 
can do this they must well be aware. There 
is much yet to be done, and much will be 
done, if the work be entered on cheerfully 
and heartily. The objects and prospects 
of the College may be now fully learned 
by the — of a pamphlet which has 
been published for gratuitous circulation. 
One important item we willingly quote, as 
strongly desirous of aiding in the cause:— 
“ That for the pur of obtaining in 
the metropolis appropriate premises for the 
objects of the institution—the formation 


of an annuity fund for decayed members— 
¥2 
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provision for widows and orphans—the 
secretary be empowered to open lists for 
subscriptions from the profession, and 
others interested in education.” 





Tue Peorie’s Circurating Liprary. 


It has long been known that, despite the 
progress of cheap literature—despite the 
strides made by mechanics’ institutes and 
literary institutions—the working classes 
—indeed all who, in poor circumstances, 
desire to follow earnestly the path of study 
—have, as yet, no means of gratifying their 
laudable ambition and desire. Cheap books, 
except they be reprints of works of which 
the copyright has expired, cannot supply, 
in any manner or form, the want, because 
the publishers cannot afford to pay a sum 
to an author whieh will induce him to de- 
vote years of study to the production of 
beneficial and important volumes. Solid 
and enlarged history, biography, scientific 
books, the higher class of romantic fiction, 
poetry, and indeed all such works as may 

required by the poor student, must be 
always too bulky and expensive to be 
within his reach; and as the labourer is 
worthy of his hire, and no literary man 
will consume the midnight lamp, and pur- 
sue the higher walks of his laborious art, 
without the joint expectation of reward and 
fame, it is neither to be desired nor hoped 
that any other state of things will ever be. 
Even in America, where they pay nothing 
for copyright, the books required for the 
studious man are always high-priced. 
Cheap books are admirably adapted for 
general reading; they convey a sufficient 
amount of knowledge and information for 
the million, and they diffuse widely and 
extensively the thirst for increased intel- 
lectual light. 

Desirous, however, of placing within 
reach of the humbler classes the higher 
branches of English, foreign, and Ameri- 
can literature, it is proposed by a committee 
of gentlemen, who are willing to devote a 
portion of their time and energies to labour 
in a good cause, to establish a “ Circulating 
Library for the People.” This committee, 
desirous of not coming into contact or col- 
lision with the already established libraries, 
have determined upon a series of regula- 
tions to which it is their intention strictly 
to adhere, under the sanction always of the 
general body. In the first place, no works 
willbe purchased to lend out to read, which 
a working man can afford to buy, be- 
cause it is highly desirable to promote the 
sale of such publications, giving, as they 
do to the poor man the feeling of possessing 
of his own some intellectual food. Such 
excellent works as the “Journal” and 
“ a of the Messrs, Chambers in- 
deed would highly aid the operations of 
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the committee, as containing, in addition 
to their original articles, numerous seles- 
tions from, and notices of, new and expen- 
sive works, which their readers would, by 
means of the present library, be enabled to 
eruse. The works which would be se- 
ected would be those on divinity, law, 
history, science, biography; and as an en- 
couragement to all tastes to support the 
institution, romances, tales, poetry, the 
drama, would be placed on their shelves, 
an only the immoral and the in- 
ferior. The quarterlies and more important 
monthiies would be included. 

Many excellent results would follow the 
establishment of this institution. 

1. The sale of important works would 
be promoted by finding a new channel, and 
thus the cause of literature would be exten- 
sively advanced, as the institution would 
establish branches requiring numerous 
copies, as their operations extended. 

2. The poorer classes would have within 
their reach the same class of reading as the 
rich. 
In order to enable the committee to lay 
out the whole of their receipts from sub- 
scribers in the purchase of books, it is pro- 
posed to have honorary members, paying 
one pound per annum, who will rigidly be 
excluded from participating in the advan- 
tages, as the committee wish it to he 
clearly understood that they do not wish to 
place themselves for a moment in anta- 
gonism with the existing institutions, 
which, as far as they go, are admirable. 
These honorary members would consist of 
noblemen and gentlemen, friends of educa- 
tion and enlightenment—of publishers and 
authors, whose interests would be served, 
and this sum would be used in defraying 
the expenses of the establishment, irrespec- 
tive of the purchase of books. 

The subscription of the working classes 
would be 5s. per annum, or ls. 6d. per 
quarter, and one halfpenny every time a 
volume was taken out of the library. No 
subscriber would be admitted without fill- 
ing up a printed form, giving his name and 
address, with that of his employer, as a 
reference to character, to be inquired into 
by the committee or their agent. 

The committee of this society being 
wholly actuated by philanthropic motives, 
state in their prospectus that they will, 
every year, at the annual meeting for the 
eleetion of officers —at which all subscribers * 
who have paid their year’s subscription, 
and all honorary members, will be entitled 
to attend and vote—submit their accounts 
to auditors elected by the meeting, thus 
giving the government of the institution 
into the hands of the subscribers. 

We ourselves think highly of the pro- 
posal, and shall at once give the matter 
our countenance and support, and for this 
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purpose shall be happy to receive commu- 
nications on the subject addressed to the 
editor of “ THe Mirror,” which we will 
forward to the provisional committee, 
whose names, with those of the patrons and 
honorary members, will shortly be ready. 


Waittinetor Crus. 


A public meeting was held last evening 
at the Hall of Commerce, Threadneedle- 
street, for the purpose of adopting measures 
to establish an institution under the above 
name. Mr. Price having been called to 
the chair, in the absence of Mr. Howitt, 
who was unavoidably absent, he shortly 
stated the object of the meeting, and the 
intended character of the institution, after 
which the secretary read the teport, which 
strongly recommended the formation of 
such a club, which was to combine coffee 
rooms, with all the other accommodations 
of the best clubs, besides classes of mutual 
instruction, lectures on literary and scien- 
tific subjects, conversaziones, soirées, gym- 
nastics, dancing, concerts, and all the 
other means of moral and intellectual cul- 
ture. With all these advantages the terms 
of subscription were to be very moderate, 
being for gentlemen, to constitute a life 
member, ten guineas, or a yearly subscrip- 
tion of £1. We wish this institution 
every success, 


LEARNED SOCIETIES OF THE METROPOLIS. 


The meetings of the various learned 
societies of the metropolis, which partially 
commenced during the past month, come 
into full activity in the first week in the 
present month, and continue so until June. 
There will then meet periodically no fewer 
than forty societies for reading papers 
and the discussion of the various matters 
of literature, science, and art, which they 
respectively embrace, in addition to twenty - 
one for the delivery of lectures, and which 
hold occasionally soirées. At the head of 
all stands the Royal Society, embracing 
the whole range of the various departments 
of mathematics, natural philosophy, and 
natural history. There are four devoted 
to antiquities: the Society of Antiquaries, 
established in 1717; the Numismatic So- 
ciety, the British Archsological Society, 
and the Archeological Institute of Great 
Britain. Natural history in its various 
departments is cultivated by eleven: the 
Linnzan, Zoological, Entcmological, Hor- 
ticultural, Royal Botanic, Botanical, Me- 
dico-Botanical, Floricultural, Microscopi- 
cal, and now the Pathological Society, 
whilst the Royal Agricultural Society also 
holds monthly meetings for the discussion 
of the practice and science of that art. The 
science of medicine has nine devoted to its 
especial cultivation: the Westminster, 
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London, S uth London, and North London 
Medical, with the Medico-Chirurgical, 
Physical, Hunterian, Harveian, and London 
Homeepathic Societies. For the cultiva- 
tion of chemistry there are three —the 
Pharmaceutical and Chemical Societies, 
and the Royal College of Chemistry. The 
study of the heavens embraces the re- 
sources of two—the Royal Astronomical 
and Meteorological Societies; whilst three 
devote their attention to the earth, its 
structure and human _ inhabitants—the 
Royal Geographical, Geological, and 
Ethnological Societies, Addressed to spe- 
cific objects are the Statistical and Royal 
Asiatic Societies, Syro-Egyptian and Hel- 
lenic; and for the prosecution of litera- 
ture there are two—the Royal Society of 
Literature, and Philological Society, in 
addition to nine which hold no periodical 
meetings, with the exception of anniversa- 
ries, and are confined to the re-publication 
of the works of the earlier writers. These 
are the Camden, Parker, Percy, Cavendish, 
Ray, Shakespeare, Sydenham, and Handel 
Societies, with the Oriental Translation 
Fund. The useful arts and the kindred 
subjects of architecture and engineering, 
embrace the services of three—the Society 
of Arts, Institution of Civil Engineers, 
and Royal Institute of British Architects. 
At the Royal London and Russell Institu- 
tions, lectures of the highest order of 
merit on different branches of science are 
given; while sixteen other institutions, in 
which lectures on the general branches of 
literature and science are delivered weekly, 
are scattered throughout the metropolis 
and suburbs. Of the above learned societies, 
seven hold their meetings weekly, eight- 
een twice a month, thirteen monthly, and 
two at intervals, as also occasional soirées 
are given by the Royal College of Physi- 
cians and Surgeons, which are not included 
in the above list. Four only receive 
national support in the grant of gratuitous 
accommodation—the Royal, Astronomical, 
and Geological Societies, and Society of 
Antiquaries; and two royal grants for 
sg to the Geographical Society and 

yal Institute of British Architects. The 
revenues vary much, the two highest being 
the Zoological and Horticultural Societies; 
but the gross amount of the sums annually 
expended by the members in the prosecu- 
tion of objects of scientific and intellectual 
research, may be stated on a moderate 
estimate as £56,700 dispensed through 
their means, to which may be added at 
least £7,000 for the support of the sixteen 
minor institutions for scientific instruction. 
To the above may be added the sinecure 
endowment of Gresham College, where 
seven courses of lectures are delivered at 
the commencement of every term. 
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Gun Corton. 

This discovery calls forth the following 
remarks from our excellent cotemporary 
the Atheneum: 

We had the opportunity of witnessing, 
a few days ago, a series of highly interest- 
ing experiments made with the above cotton 
Few pr in order to test its relative 
force and efficiency as compared with gun- 
powder. These were carried on in the 
grounds of Mr. Barron, at Stanmore; under 
the immediate superintendence of Professor 
Schénbein himself. In our present igno- 
rance of the constituents of the gun -cotton, 
it would be rash to speculate on its ulti- 
mate use in a commercial point of view— 
since that must depend on its course as 
compared with that of gunpowder: but 
there is no doubt of its being an extra- 
ordinary motive 6 cal Saree far 
greater force than an equal weight of gun- 
powder. Previously to trying its power 
with fire-arms, the Professor made several 
experiments to show its explosive proper- 
ties and perfect combustion. He placed 
seme gun-cotton upon a heap of the 
strongest and most easily ignited sportin 
gunpowder. The cotton was then fire 
by heated platinum wire; and, although 
there were innumerable points of contact 
between the cotton and the powder, the 
former exploded so instantaneously as to 
leave the a age unexploded. The gun 
cotton explodes at about 400° of Fahren- 
heit; with a vividness of flame which is 
perfectly dazzling—leaving scarcely any 
residue behind. ft has been stated that no 
smoke is emitted:—this is erroneous. A 
slight smoke, or rather vapour, is thrown 
off; but it so soon disappears as to occa- 
sion no inconvenience. After repeated ex- 
plosions of the cotton, the room in which 
the experiments were conducted was per- 
fectly clear. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the ad- 
vantages attendant upon the use of the 
gun-cotton in mines; since the smoke pro- 
ceeding from the coarse gunpowder used 
for blasting purposes occasions so much 
annoyance and injury to the health of the 
miners. The experiments in blasting tried 
in the Cornwall mines a short time ago, 
were most satisfactory and conclusive in 
favour of the gun-cotton. Another of its 
strange qualities consists in its not being 
deteriorated by damp or wet. Some gun- 
cotton which had been steeped in water 
for six hours, and dried by exposure to the 
air, exploded with the same facility, and 
as instantaneously, as cotton which had 
not been wetted. Professor Schonbein 
stated that immersion in water for two 
months has not impared its explosive qua- 
lities in the slightest degree. 

The experiments with fowling-pieces 
and rifles were highly interesting and satis- 
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factory. A gun charged with thirty grains 
of prepared cotton propelled = equal 
charge of shot with greater force and pre- 
cision, at a distance of forty yards, then 
was done by the same gun loaded with a 
hundred and twenty grains of gunpowder. 
A rifle charged with any and a half 
grains of gunpowder sent a ball through 
seven boards halfan inch in thickness, at 
a be < era forty yauiss the same 
rifle charged with fort ins 0} -cot- 
ton, Y a the ball into the eighth 
board. Another rifle, which had been used 
for elephant shooting, and consequentl 
carried a much larger ball, charged with 
forty grains of gun-cotton, propelled the 
ball through eight boards, at a distance of 
ninety yards. In no case was the dis- 
charge accompanied by a greater recoil 
than usual; and the reports were not louder 
than those accompanying the discharge of 
er and rifles loaded with gunpowder. 
e understand that a hundred weight of 
the ee is on its way from Basle 
to Woolwich; having been ordered by 
government with the view of testing its 
applicability to heavy ordnance. Professor 
Schénbein states that the manufacture of 
the gun-cotton is unattended by risk; and 
that it can be effected in the small space of 
eight hours, and at less cost than gun- 
powder. If these statements shall turn 
out to be correct, the adoption of the gun- 
cotton will follow asa matter of course. 
When Columbus cracked the egg, all 
the world immediately jum at the 
secret;—and now that Prof. Schénbein has 
exploded his gun-cotton, all the scientific 
world is also exploding cotton. This is 
hardly fair to Prof. Schonbein: who, like 
a single-minded philosopher, has been 
most liberal both of his secret and of his 
cotton—and has only since he came to 
England been persuaded to secure his 
right by patent. In fact, the words gun- 
cotton and Schonbein were of themselves 
sufficient to indicate to any one acquainted 
with the character of both very clearly in 
what direction the secret lay. His own 
previous discoveries, freely communicated 
to the world at the former meetings of the 
British Association, were plainly preli- 
minary to this invention; and we could 
mention half-a-dozen of British philoso- 
phers, who, on hearing the announcement, 
immediately divined its nature accurately. 
We are glad, for the sake of British science, 
that none of our countrymen have claimed 
any share of this invention—for which 
purpose, already, some half-a-dozen conti- 
nental chemists are blazoning their er post 
facto experiments. Among others, we 
notice the names of Bottger of Frankfort, 
Morel of Paris, Dr. Otto of Brunswick, M. 
Chodsko, a Pole, and a couple of others at 
Mayence—all pretenders to the invention. 
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It does not appear, however, that any of 
them made their experiments until the 
recent announcements of Schonbein; and it 
would be more creditable to men of science 
to call their experiments reproductions of 
Schdnbein's (the original discoverer’s) cot- 
ton. Dr. Otto says that he “scorns to 
take out a patent” for his invention. We 
think him quite right. His first certified 
experiment is on the 4th of October:— 
Schénbein’s had been used in the mines of 
Cornwall in August last. We hope there 
are few men of common honesty who 
would not “ scorn” to take out a patent for 
another man’s invention, on the —_ 
of experiments so long subsequent. e 
trust, however, that Prof. Schonbein will 
meet in England with that honest acknow- 
ledgment and cordial appreciation of his 
merit of which abroad they appear so 
much disposed to rob him. 
Earty Crostna. 

A public meeting, convened by the 
Metropolitan Early Closing Association, 
was held during the month at Radley’s 
Hotel, Bridges-street, Blackfriars; for the 
purpose of electing a committee to con- 
duct the business of the association. Mr. 
Nash, the secretary, to whose indefatigable 
exertions the society owes much of its 
success, presided, and shortly addressed 
the meeting, observing, that they had 
assembled, in accordance with the custom 
of the association, to elect a committee for 
the ensuing year, and also to announce 
that what was the “ Metropolitan Drapers’ 
Association” had ceased to exist, and had 
merged into the “Metropolitan Early 
Closing Association.” They had proved 
by this act that their efforts were never 
meant to be confined to a particular class, 
but to extend to every one suffering under 
the effects of the late hoursystem. There 
had been three plans proposed for the at- 
tainment of their object:—To appeal to 
employers, to obtain an act of Parliament, 
and to appeal to the people themselves. 
The lasf had been preferred, it being with 
the public alone that the matter rested. 
For this end funds were necessary, and 
they asked a small subscription from those 
interested in their object. Mr. Fivash 
then proposed, and Mr. Cockett seconded, 
a resolution appointiag a committee for the 
ensuing year, which was carried unani- 
mously. The names represented various 
trades. A gentleman from Sidmouth, in 
Devonshire, observed that the early-clos- 
ing system was carried on with great suc- 
cess and advantage in his neighbourhood, 
where the shops were all shut at seven 
o'clock. Several district meetings with 
the same object were held simultaneously 
with the above. 
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Le VerRiER’s: PLaner. 

A great triumph in theoretical astro- 
nomy has been achieved by the accurate 
prediction and discovery of another new 
planet. Sir F. Herschel writes to the 
Atheneum that, on July 12, 1842, the late 
illustrious astronomer, Bessel, conversing 
with him, “ on the great work of the plane- 
tary sai undertaken by the dias po 
mer-Royal—then in progress, since 
published—M. Bessel. remarked that the 
motions of Uranus, as he had satisfied him- 
selt by careful examination.of the recorded 
observations, could not be accounted for 
by the perturbations of the known planets; 
and that the deviations far exceeded any 
possible limits of error of observation. In 
reply to the question, whether the devia- 
tions in question might not be due to the 
action of an unknown planet? he stated 
that he considered it highly probable that 
such was the case—being systematic, and 
such as might be produced by an exterior 

lanet.” These unaccounted-for pertur- 

ations became the subject of calculation, 
and Le Verrier having resolved their 
inverse problem, pointed out, as now ap- 
pears, nearly the true situation of the new 
planet. Other observations and calcula- 
tions carried on by Mr. Adams, a young 
Cambridge mathematician, quite indepen- 
dent of thdes by M. Verrier, produced the 
same result, of the correctness of which 
Sir F. Herschel was so convinced, that? 
speaking of the indicated planet, he said» 
“ We see it as Columbus saw America from 
the shores of Spain. Its movements have 
been felt, trembling along the far-reaching 
line of our analysis, with a certainty 
hardly inferior to that of ocular demon- 
stration.” This has at length been afforded. 
Mr. Hind recently announced in the Times 
that he had received a letter from Dr. 
Brunnow, of the Royal Observatory at 
Berlin, giving the very important informa- 
tion that Le Verrier's planet was found 
by M. Galle on the night of September 
23rd. It is a star of the eighth magnitude, 
but with a diameter of two or three seconds. 
Mr. Hind observed the planet at Mr. 
Bishop’s observatory, in the Regent’s-park, 
on Wednesday night last. “It appears 
bright,” he says, “and with a power of 320 
I can see the disc. The following position 
isthe result of instrumental comparisons 
with 33 Aquarii:—Sept. 30, at 8h. 16m. 
21s. Greenwich mean time—Right ascen- 
sion of planet, 21h. 52m. 47.15s. south de- 
clination, 13 deg. 27m. 20s.” 

Mr. Hepaun’s Lectures. 

Mr. Heraud’s lectures have met with both 
crowded audiences and high encomium. 
The Morning Advertiser gave an extended 
report; we have but space for a brief 
notice from Douglas Jerrold:— 
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“A series of lectures on the ‘Moral 
Poets of the Nineteenth Century’ has js 
been delivered: at the Islington Literar 
and Scientific Institution by Mr. Heraud, 
author of the ‘Judgment of the Flood,’ 
&c. These lectures are worthy of obser- 
vation, not only on account of the orator’s 
peculiar fitness for his theme, but as an 
evidence of progress in the spirit and 
conduct of our literary institutions. Lec- 
tures on poetry have hitherto been, for the 
most part, dull historical disquisitions, or 
recitations adapted to excite superficial 
sensibilities, and ted by a slend 
chain of uninstructive comment. Mr. He- 
raud has boldly and successfully attempted 
to familiarise popular audiences with the 
principles of imaginative art. He has 
demonstrated its moral origin and ten- 
dencies, and shown their presence and in- 
fluence even in the observations of those 
to whom 

‘The vision and the faculty divine’ 


have once been imparted. The mind’s 
recession from a moral standard, Mr. He- 
raud, however, rightly feels, and incontro- 
vertibly shows to be, pro tanto. its recession 
from poetic excellence. 

“ Mr. Heraud’s lectures commence with 
Cowper, and embrace our most recent 
contemporaries in poetry both British and 
continental. It is needless to edd that the 
critical estimate contained in this gentle- 
man’s discourses was, as a whole, pro- 
found, generous, and discriminating. We 
could have wished, however, for a deeper 
and more serious appreciation of Thomas 
Hood’s genius. When we state that Mr. 
Heraud, though never compromising the 
subtle or elevated truths connected with 
his subject, reduced them all to the de- 
lighted comprehension of his audience, by 
the clearness of his reasoning, the felicity 
of his illustration, and the general earnest- 
ness of his exposition—we bestow a high 
but most merited encomium. We trust that 
these discourses will be frequently re- 
peated, and that they will prove the pre- 
cursors of many similar ones by the same 
accomplished poet and critic.” 








Tae Victoria CLUus. 

Opposed though we are to irresponsible 
benefit societies, especially to the Odd 
Fellows, the ened and fallacies of 
which system we intend exposing, the fol- 
lowing appears so completely fair and 
straightforward, having especially no pub- 
lic-house drinking bouts connected with 
it, that we give publicity to it at once. 

“The inhabitants of Reigate, and the 
other parishes comprehended in the hun- 
dred of Reigate, are informed, that it is 
intended to establish a friendly society or 
benefit club. on improved principles, for 
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this district, to be entitled ‘ Taz Vicrto- 
RIA CiuB:’ approved and promoted by 
the Right Hon. Earl Somers, Viscount 
Kastnor, M.P., Sir William Jolliffe, Bart., 
M.P., Sir Benjamin Brodie, Bart., James 
William Freshficld, Esq., and others of 
a saver and gentry of the neighbuur- 
00 


“Subscription to friendly societies, or 
benefit clubs as they are commonly called, 
for the purpese of affording maintenance 
during suffering from disease or sickness, 
or from accidents and consequent inability 
to work, is universally felt by the working 
classes to be a prudent forethought, and a 
wise and provident proceeding. But from 
various errors which have occurred in 
their management. they have often failed 
in their object; and industrious men, after 
having paid to the fund for years, have, 
when they most needed assistance, found, 
to their misfortune, that there was no 
longer any fund to depend upont—that 
the staff of support, on which they relied 
with an assured confidence, had proved a 
broken reed. When these institutions are 
first established, the members are for the 
most part young, and in the prime of 
health and life: few casualties and few 
claims on the funds occur; but it is in the 
very nature of these societies, that in the 
process of time the claims upon them in- 
crease in an accelerated ratio, and so 
rapidly, that before parties are aware of 
the impending danger, the whole concern 
is bankrupt; and those most in need of its 
assistance, and who have paid their sub- 
scriptions for many years, feel their utter 
disappointment and destitution, Another 
error occasionally fallen into, consists in 
an absurd wish, after a few years, to di- 
vide the stock or capital; and so, by an 
almost childish cupidity, for the sake of 
pocketing a few pounds, defeat the very 
object for which the members have been 

iated. Ui ry expenses, as well 
as erroneous calculations, have also a pre- 
judicial effect, and lead to bad habits, the 
reverse of those of frugality, economy, 
sobriety, and forethought, which ought to 
be the proper attributes of such institu- 
tions; and which the friends and promo- 
ters of this intended friendly society so 
much wish to encourage among all classes. 
The benefits to be derived from this 
society will be proportionate to a corres- 
poe scale of contributions, ascertained 
y safe calculations, and vested in Govern- 
ment security at the Bank of England; 
so that the safety of the fund will be 
unquestionable. 

“It is proposed to be-entirely prepared 
for business, at the town-hall, Reigate, on 
Saturday, the 3d October next, at twelve 
o’clock, when those intending to offer 
themselves as members will attend, pro- 
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vided with certain certificates properly 
filled up, forms of which, and all neces- 
sary information on the subject, may, in 
the mean time, be obtained of Mr. Martin, 
surgeon, of Reigate, the honcrary secre- 
tary; or of Mr. Read, atthe national 
school, the assistant secretary, on any 
morning before nine o'clock, or on any 
evening after six.—14th September, 1846.” 


Rereate Mecuanics’ Instirure. 

Having oecasion to visit this town for 
the purpose of delivering lectures on the 
15th and 29th, we were much struck at 
the spectacle presented by this rural insti- 
tution. Owing its formation to the inde- 
fatigable exertions of Thomas Martin, a 

hilanthropic surgeon, who appears to 
grown grey in the service of educa- 
tion and the cause of benevolence, it is 
supported mainly aM the principal trades- 
men in the town. It is a small affair; but 
though little, has done, and is doing, very 
much good, as may be seen by the annexed 
extracts from the report :— 

“On the completion of the ninth year of 
the history of the Reigate Mechanics’ In- 
stitution, the committee of management 
beg permission to present to the members 
generally the usual annual statement of the 
proceedings of the institution, and to re- 
port as follows :— 

“Lectures were delivered during the 
last session in the following order :—On 
astronomy; the art of reading and rhetori- 
cal delivery; the life and times of Alfred 
the Great; the pleasures and advantages 
attending the pursuit of knowledge; histo- 
rical and oratorical illustrations of some of 
the great orators of Ireland in 1782—1798 
—1800; the moral and intellectual influence 
of woman on society; iron and its manu- 
factures; the tools and the implements of 
industry and art; coal—its nature, the 
method of obtaining it, and the accidents 
from explosion which occur in coal mines. 
In the engagement of lecturers, the com- 
mittee have been desirous of selecting those 
whose discourses combined entertainment 
with instruction, both in subject and treat- 
ment; interesting and provocative of fur- 
ther inquiry; without demanding a closer 
attention than a miscellaneous audience of 
both sexes are, at present, able and willing 
to give. At the lectures, the presence of 
the female relatives and friends of members 
is considered by the committee to have a 
most favourable influence, and essentially 
to conduce to the prosperity of the institu- 
tion. The committee having, for the rea- 
sons stated in the last report, invited the 
ladies of Reigate to join the institution as 
members, they have the pleasure to an- 
nounce that there are now nineteen lady 
members; and they entertain a confident 
hope of enrolling many more in the course 
of the present session. 
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385: 

“ With respect to the library, the stand-: 
ing and staple source of support, the con- 
stant and abiding fund of interest and 


attraction, there are now 816 volumes. 
The periodicals at present in use are ‘ The 
Builder,’ ‘The Atheneum,’ ‘Chambers’ 
Journal,’ ‘Chambers’ Miscellany,’ ‘The 
Student,’ ‘ The a ‘The Visitor,’ 
‘Knight's Monthly Volume,’ ‘ The Mirror,” 
and ‘The People’s Journal.’ Two vo- 
lumes only have been presented to the 
library in the course of the past year— 
these are the two last volumes of ‘ Minutes 
of the Committee of Council on Education,’ 
from Mr. Kay Shuttleworth; the second 
volume of which, particularly, the com- 
mittee beg to recommend to the perusal of 
all who take an interest in the important 
subject of popular education. The com- 
mittee have, for several years past, recom- 
mended the members to devote a day to 
visit and inspect objects of curiosity and 
interest in the me lis; and this year a 
arty visited the ion Docks, the 
ames Tunnel, and the Towerof London, 
very much, as the committee believe, to the 
gratification of all those who were engaged 
in the party.” 

In conclusion, we cannot but say that in 
the hospitality of its excellent president— 
in the courtesy and urbanity of its com- 
mittee, and in the d nature of its 





audience, the Reigate Mechanics surpasses 
any institute which we have yet had the 
pleasure of visiting as a lecturer. 

Our Tattler. 


JULLIEN’s CONCERTS. 

As this delightful amusement will have 
commenced before we publish, we can but 
give publicity to Mr. Jullien’s novel and 
tempting announcement :— 

“‘ Theatre Royal Covent Garden.—M. 
Jullien’s Annual Series of Concerts for One 
Month only.—M. Jullien has the honour 
to state that his annual series of concerts 
will commence on Friday next, Oct. 30, 
and be continued for one month only, 
During the recess he has composed a new 
grand descriptive military quadrille, to be 
entitled ‘ The British Army Quadrille,’ and 
intended as a companion to ‘The British 
Navy,’ which was, last winter, honoured 
with such distinguished Ry Payrnowe In 
order to render complete grand and 
novel effects introduced in this piece of 
music, M. Jullien has (by the kind con- 
descensior of the military authorities) suc- 
ceeded in engaging (entirely in addition to 
his own complete and numerous orchestra) 
four distinct military bands, viz., the band 
of her poe f ond Life Guards, her ma- 
jesty’s Royal Horse Guards (Blue), her 
majesty’s Grenadier Guards, her majesty’s 
Coldstream Guards. These four grand 
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military bands will, during the progress of 
the quadrille, be combined with the con- 
cert orchestra, and form a musical ensemble 
at once novel and extraordinary. ‘The 
whole conducted by M. JuLuiEn.” 


Tae THEATRES. 

The pressure of more important matter 
—as theatres are, after all, but mere 
t Is us to state merely, 
that Mrs. Bishop, with a wenk voice, and 
much artistic skill, is filling the walls of 
Drury Lane; that at the Haymarket, Far- 
ren, Buckstone, and delightful comedies and 
farces, are splitting the sides of all who 
are laughingly inclined. Wright, Mun- 
yard, and Celeste, continue to influence the 
treasury at the Adelphi in a most satisfac- 
tory manner, added to which Mrs. Gamp 
has appeared with éclat; Mrs, Harris is at 
home at the Lyceum, and will we are sure 
continue for some time. Miss Laura 
Addison, a lady who will be a bright orna- 
ment to the stage, has played in many and 
varied characters at gadler's Wells, while 
the elegant Olympic theatre has been made 
the scene of itr. George Bolton’s absurd 
and lamentable exhibitions of vile writing 
and viler acting. The company otherwise 
is excellent, and we pity their position. 
Will not the voice of the whole press 
open this young man’s eyes to jhis false 

and ridiculous position? 
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PoLyTEcanxic. 

Never was there, perhaps, an exhibition 
set on foot more worthy not only of being 
seen but crammed from one end to the 
other. We earnestly advise such of our 
readers as have not been there to go at 
once, since we venture to assure them they 
will, while they derive the most intense 
amusement, find a vast field of knowledge 
opened to their view. The object of the 
institution is admirable. The exhibitions 
made there of scientific skill are calculated 
to awaken in the mind of all persons, but 
more especially of the young, an ardent 
desire to become acquainted with a number 
of subjects to which their attention would 
otherwise not have been drawn. They 
hear of railways, steam engines, chemistry, 
and a variety of other things, but are 
never incited to inquire into the principles 
which govern these things, because their 
attention is not specially directed to them. 
In the rooms of the Polytechnic they may 
learn much; they find themselves there 
surrounded by a detnsint objects calculated 
to awaken interest; a continual motion 
buzzes through the air; a hundred different 
kinds of engines are in movement in va- 
rious parts of the room; specimens of the 
most extraordinary kind are to be seen— 
a link may, in fact, be said to be esta- 
blished with every nation in the habitable 
globe; curiosities, shells, specimens, caps, 
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firearms, models, &c., crowd around, while 
a@ multitude of objects, gathered trom 
every part of the United Kingdom, attest 
the progress which has been made in every 
art and science. From a hurried passage 
through the room, it is impossible to con- 
ceive one quarter of the treasures it con- 
tains. It would take days, weeks, we might 
say months, to examine ull in detail. The 
arrangements, however, are slightly defec- 
tive. Some more systematic plan ought to 
be devised, whereby persons might know 
when to quit the Jarge room for others. 
The attic bell is no guide, since no one 
knows whither 1t summons us. Some large 
placard should announce the exact hour at 
which each exhibition takes place, and the 
arrangement should never be altered. The 
dissolving views are of extreme beauty, and 
the music is in such perfect harmony with 
each separate piece, that as we sit we fancy 
ourselves in a dream, or in reality par- 
taking in the duties of the man in the 
various churches, which are represented 
with wonderful beauty and clearness. All 
who have not been should hasten to spend 
an hour in the Polytechnic Institution, 
which is by far the most curious exhibition 
in the metropolis, and filled with greater 
objects of interest than perhaps any other. 
MapaMs Tussavun's. 

This is decidedly one of the most ele- 
gant exhibitions of the metropolis. For 
some years it has gone on improving, 
gaining in interest, and adding new attrac- 
tions to those it already possesses. Noterms 
can express too ae the great taste dis- 
played in the choice of costume, while in 
general the grouping of the figures is 
equally admirable. We say in general, 
because there are some few exceptions 
which we do not pause now to point out, 
but which will immediately strike the ob- 
server. We were struck, upon the whole, 
with the paucity of female figures; those, 
however, which do present themselves, al- 
most compensate for the absence of others. 
The sweet face of Mary, queen of Scots, is 
exquisitely natural. There is a tender 
melancholy thrown over her features, and 
a sad expression in her ‘gentle eyes, which 
prevents us for a moment from imagining 
that we gaze not upon nature. The best 
group, however, is that in which the noble- 
spirited Oliver Cromwell appears. There 
is a marked character about his face—a 
stern but not cruel expression, and a some- 
thing even of sweetness about his mouth, 
which is admirably represented by the 
figure in Madame Tussaud’s. All who 
feel any interest in this great man should 
see him here. We cannot now pause to 
mention many figures, but hope, some day, 
to devote a more lengthened space to what 
this exhibition contains. 

F. A. B. 





